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THE      ARGUMENT. 

The  fourth  battle  continued,   in  which  Neptune  aflift^ 
the  Greeks:  the  ails  of  Idomeneus. 

IV  E  P  TUNEy  concerned  for  the  hfs  of  the  Grecians, 
upon  feeing  the  fortification  forced  by  HeSior^  n.vho^ 
had  entered  the  gate  near  the  fat  ion  of  the  Jjaxes^ 
ajfunies  the  shape  ofCalchas,  and  infpires  thofe  he 
roes  to  Qppoje  him  :  then  in  the  for  7n  of  the  generals  ^ 
encourages  the  other  Greeks  nuho  had  retired  to  their 
vej/yis%  The  Jj  axes  form  their  troops  in  a  clofe  pha- 
lanx, and  put  a  fop  to  He£lor  and  the  Trojans  t^ 
Several  deeds  of  valour  are  perfor'med i  Meriones 
hjlng  his  f pear  in  the  encounter,  repairs  tofeek  ano^ 
ther  at  the  tent  of  Idomeneus  :  this  occafons  a  con- 
verfation  betiueen  thofe  tnxjc  luarriors,  nuho  return 
together  to  the  cattle,  Idomeneus fignalizes  his  cou- 
rage above  the  ref ;  he  kills  Othryoneus,  Jfius,  and 
Alcathous :  Deiphobus  and  JEneas  ?narch  agatnjl 
him,  and  at  length  Idomeneus  retires,  Menelaus 
nuounds  Helenus  and  kills  Pfander.  The  Trojanr 
are  repulfed  in  the  left  iving  ;  HeCior  fill  keeps  his 
ground  again/}  the  Ajaxes^  till  being  gauled  by  the 
LoCrian  fingers  and  archers,  Polyda7nas  advifes  to 
call  a  council  of  nvar :  Neclor  approves  his  advice, 
hat  goes  firjl  to  rally  the  Trojans  ;  upbraids  Paris, 
rejoins  Polydamas,  meets  Jjax  again,  and  rene'ws 
the  attack. 

The  eight  and  twentieth  day  (till  continues.    The  fcene 
is  between  the  Grecian  wall  and  the  fea-fhore. 
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\  T  7HE  N  now  the  thund'rer  on  the  lea-beat  coaft 
^  ^    Had  fix*d  great  Hector  and  his  conqu'ring  hofl; 
He  left  them  to  the  fates,  in  bloody  fray 
To  toil  and  ftruggle  through  the  well -fought  day. 
Then  turn'd  to  Thracia  from  the  field  of  fight  5 

Thofe  eyes,  that  fhade  infufferable  light. 
To  where  the  Myfians  prove  their  martial  force. 
And  hardy  Thracians  tame  the  favage  horfe ; 
( /     And  where  the  far-fam'd  Hippemolgian  (trays, 

Renown'd  for  juflice  and  for  length  of  days,  lO 

V.  S'  Then  turn'd  to  Thracia  from  the  f eld  of  Jig  ht*"] 
One  might  fancy,  at  the  firft  reading  of  this  paflage, 
that  Homer  here  turned  afide  from  the  main  view  of  his 
poem,  in  a  vain  oftentation  of  learning,  to  amufe  him- 
felf  with  a  foreign  and  unneceflary  defciiption  of  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  thefe  nations.  But  we  Ihali  find, 
upon  better  confideration,  that  Jupiter's  turning  afide 
his  eyes  was  neceiTary  to  the  conduft  of  the  work,  as  it 
gives  an  opportunity  to  Neptune  to  afiid:  the  Greeks,  and 
thereby  caufes  all  the  adventures  of  this  book.  M. 
.Dacier  is  too  refining  on  this  occafion  ;  when  fhe  would 
have  it,  that  Jupiter's  averting  his  eyes,  fignifies  his  a- 
bandoning  the  Trojans ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fcripture  reprefents  the  Almighty  turning  his  face  ^vova 
tliofe  v/hom  he  deferts.  But  at  this  rate,  Jupiter  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  battle,  muft  defert  both  the  Tro- 
jans and  the  Greeks ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text, that  Jupiter  intended  nothing  lefs  than  to  let  the 
Trojans  fufler. 

V.  9.  And^where  the  far  fam^d  Hippemolgian ftrays~\ 
There  is  much  difpute  among  the  critics,  Vv'hich  are 
the  proper  names,  and  v/liich  the  eT)ithet5  in  thefe  verfes  ? 


Bbok  Xin.        tt  O  M  E  R's    I  L  I  A  D.  S 

Thrice  happy  race  !  that,  innocent  of  blood, 

From  milk,  innoxious,  feek  their  fimple  food: 

Jove  fees  delighted ;  and  avoids  the  fcene  ; 

Of  guilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dying  men : ' 

No  aid  he  deems  to  eitlier  hod:  is  giv'n,  XJ 

While  his  high  law  fufpends  the  pow'rs  of  heavn. 

Meantime  tlie  *  monarch  of  the  wat'ry  main 
Obferv'd  the  thund'rer,  nor  obferv'd  in  vain. 
In  Samothracia,  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
Whofe  waving  woods  o'erhung  the  deeps  below,        io 
He  fate ;  and  round  him  caft  his  azure  eyes. 
Where  Ida's  mifty  tops  confusedly  rife ; 
Below,  fair  liion's  glittVing  fpires  were  feen  ;. 
The  crouded  fliips,  and  fable  feas  between. 

Some  making  ayavo}  the  epithet  to  iTTTrr.uoX'yos,  others 
tTTTrvifioM/oi'  die  epithet  to  uyuvoi^'j  and  «/3<o<,  v/hich  by 
the  common  inteipreters  is  thought  only  an  epithet,  is 
by  Strabo  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  made  the  pro- 
per name  oF  a  people.  In  this  diverfity  of  opinions,  I 
have  chofen  that  which  I  diought  would  make  the  bed: 
figure  in  poetry.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  moral  imaginati- 
on, to  fuppofe  that  the  long*  life  of  the  Hippemclgians 
was  an  effed  of  tlieir  limple  diet,  and  a  reward  of  their 
julHce :  and  that  the  fupreme  Being,  difpleafed  at  the 
continued  fcene<^  of  human  violence  and  diiTenfion,  as  it 
were  recreated  his  eyes  in  contemplating  the  iimplicity 
of  thefe  people. 

It  is  obfei  vable,  that  the  fame  cuftom  of  living  on  milk 
is  preferved  to  this  day  by  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit  the 
fame  country, 

*  Neptune. 
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There,  from  the  cryftal  chambers  of  the  main,  25 

Emerg'd,  he  fate ;  and  mourn'd  the  Argives  flain.^ 
At  Jove  incens'd,  with  grief  and  fury  (lung, 
Prone  down  the  rocky  deep  he  rufti'd  along.; 

V.  27.  At  Jove  incens'd,  ^Mtth  grief  and  fury  ft  iing^ 

Profie  do<wn  the  rocky  ft  eep  he  rush'd- -] 

Monf.  de  la  Motte  has  play'd  the  critic  upon  this  paf- 
fage  a  little  unadvifedly.     "  Neptune,  fays  he,  is  impa- 
"  tient  to  afliit  the  Greeks.     Homer  tells  us,  that  this 
"  god  goes  firft  to  feek  his  chariot  in  a  certain  place ; 
**  next  he  arrives  at  another  place  nearer  the  camp  ; 
"  there  he  takes  off  his  horfes,  and  then  he  locks  thenv 
**  faft,  to  fecure  them  at  his  return.     The  detail  of  fo 
"  many  particularities  no  way  fuits  the  majefty  of  a  god, 
**  or  the  impatience  in  which  he  is  defcribed."     Ano- 
ther French  writer  makes  anfwer,  that  however  impati- 
ent Neptune  is  reprefented  to  be,  none  of  the  gods  ever 
go  to  war  without  their  arms ;  and  the  arms,  chariot, 
and  horfes  of  Neptune  were  at  ^gae.     He  m.akes  but 
four  fteps  to  get  thither ;    fo  that  what  Monf.  de  la 
Motte  calls  being  flow,  is  fwiftnefs  itfelf.    The  god  puts 
on  his  arms,  mounts  his  chariot,  and  departs ;  nothing 
is  more  rapid  than  his  courfe ;  he  illes  over  the  waters : 
the  verfes  of  Homer  in  that  place  run  fwifter  than  the 
god  himfelf.     It  is  fufficient  to  have  ears,  to  perceive 
the  rapidity  of  Neptune's  chariot  in  the  very  found  of 
thofe  three  lines,  each  of  which  is  entirely  compofed  of 
dadyles,  excepting  that  one  fpoudee  which  muii  nece/Ta- 
rlly  terminate  the  verle. 

B*5  0  i}\u,(AV  iTTi  y,'j^i.c<,T  ,  cirx?\hz  at  Ki^rr^  vtv  uvna 
'Vi'fA^Pdf  (^ccX'f  b^  C'TTiViQdi  hxlvzro  ^cc^Kio^  u^av. 


Book  XIII.         H  O  M  E  R's  ILIAD. 

Fierce  as  he  paft,  the  lofty  moiijitalns  nod, 

The  foreih  (hake  !  earth  trembled  as  he  trod,        go ' 

And  felt  the  footfteps  of  th' immortal  god. 

From  realm  to  realm  diree  ample  (Irides  he  took. 

And,  at  the  fourth,  the  diitant  i^^gae  fhook. 

V,  29.  ■     ■   the  lofty  vionntains  nody 

Tbeforejisjhake!  earth  trembled  as  he  trod^ 
And  felt  thefootjlepsofthc  inwwrtcl  god^ 
Longinus  confefTes  himfelf  wonderfully  ftruck  with  the 
fublimity   of  this  paflage.      That  critic,    after  ha\iDg 
blamed  the  defeats  with  which  Homer  draws  the  man- 
ners of  his  gods,  adds,  that  he  has  much  better  fucceed- 
ed  in  defcribing  their  figure  and  peifons.     He  owns, 
that  he  often  paints  a  god  fiich  as  he  is,  in  all  b's  ma- 
jefty  and  grandeur,    and  without  any  mixture  of  mean 
and  ter  red  rial  images  ;  of  which  lie   produces   this  paf- 
fage  as  a  remarkable  inftance,  and  one  tiiat  had  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  all  antic^uity. 

The  book  of  Pfalms  affords  us  a  defcription  of  the 
like  fublime  manner  of  imagery,  which  is  parallel  to  this. 
0  God,  'when  t ho wwentep  forth  before  thy  people ^  ^^nen 
thou  didjl  7uarch  through  the  <wildernej's,  the  earth 
skooki  the  heavens  dropped  at  the  prefence  of  God ^  even 
Sinai  iijcifnvas  moved  at  the  prefence  ofGody  the  God 
cf  IJratly  Pfalm  Ixviii. 

V.  32.  I'hree  ample  fir  ides  he  took."]     This 

is  a  very  gra'nd  imagination,  and  equals,  if  not  tranTcends, 
what  he  has  feigned  before  of  the  pafTage  of  this 
god.  We  are  told,  that  at  four  fteps  he  reached  iEgae, 
which  fuppofing  it  meant  of  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Euboea,  which  lay  the  nighed  to  Thrace,  is  hardly 
lefs  than  a  degree  at  each  ftep.  One  may,  from  a  view 
of  the  map,  imagine  him  fttiding  from  promontory  to 
promontory,  his  firfl  (lep  on  mount  Athos,  his  fecond 
on  Pallene,   his  third  upon  Pelion,  and  his  fourth  in 
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Far  in  the  bay  his  fhining  palace  flands. 
Eternal  frame  !  not  rais'd  by  mortal  hands:  3$- 

This  having  reacli'd,  his  brars-hoof'd  fteedshe  reins. 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  deck'd  with  golden  manes. 
Refulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold. 
Immortal  arms,  of  adamant  and  gold. 
He  mounts  tlie  car,  the  golden  fcourge  applies,         4a 
He  (Its  fuperior,  and  the  chariot  flies : 
His  whirling  wheels  the  glafly  furface  fweep ; 
Th' enormous  monfters,  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 

Euboea.  Dacier  is  not  to  be  forgiven  for  omitting  thirj- 
miraculous  circumitance,  which  fo  perfedly  agrees  v/idi 
the  marvellous  air  of  the*  whole  paflage,  and  without 
which  the  fublime  image  of  Homer  is  not  complete. 

V.  33. "The  dijlant  JE)^ae  fhook7\     There  were 

three  places  of  this  name,  which  were  all  facred  to  Nep- 
tune ;  an  ifland  in  the  iEgean  fea,  mentioned  by  Nico- 
(tratus,  a  town  in  Pelopennefus,  and  another  in  Eubcea. 
Homer  is  fiippoied  in  this  paflage  to  fpeak  of  the  laft ; 
but  the  quition  is  put,  why  Neptune  who  flood  upon  a 
hill  in  Samothrace,.  inftead  of  going  on  die  left  to  Troy, 
turns  to  the  right,  and  takes  a  way  contrary  to  that 
which  leads  to  the  army  !  This  difficulty  is  ingenioiifiy 
folved  by  the  old  fcholiaft ;  who  fays,  that  Jupiter  being 
now  on  mount  Ida,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  Thrace, 
Neptune  could  not  take  the  direct  way  from  Samothrace 
to  Troy,  without  being  difcovered  by  him,  and  there- 
fore fetches  this  compafs  to  conceal  himfelf.  Euftathius  is 
contented  to  fay,  that  the  poet  made  Neptune  go  fo  far 
about,  for  the  opportunity  of  thofe  fine  defcriptions  of 
the  palace,   the  chariot,  and  the  paffage  of  this  god. 

V.  43.  Th'  enormous  monjiers  rolling  o\r  the  decp^ 
This  defcription  of  Neptune  rifes  upon  us ;  his  paflage 
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Gambol  arouad  him  on  the  wat'ry  way ; 

And  heavy  whales  in  aukward  meafures  play  t,  45 

The  fea  fubliding  fpreads  a  level  plain, 

Exults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  the  main  ; 

The  parting  waves  before  his  courfers  fly  t 

The  wond'ring  waters  leave  his  axle  dry. 

Deep  in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave ;  ~)  i© 

Between  where  Tenedos  the  furges  lave. 
And  rocky  Imbrus  breaks  the  rolling  wave : 
There  the  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
Stopt  his  fwift  chariot,  and  his  deeds  imboimd, 
Fed  with  ambrofial  herbage  from  his  hand,  55 

And  link'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band. 
Infrangible,  immortal ;  there  they  flay. 
The  fatlier  of  the  floods  purfues  his  way  j 


by  water  is  yet  more  pompous  than  that  by  land.  The 
god  driving  through  the  feas,  the  whales  acknowledging 
him,  ^and  the  waves  rejoicing  and  making  way  for  their 
monarch,  are  full  of  tliat  marvellous,  fo  natural  to  the 
imagination  of  our  author.  And  I  cannot  but  think 
the  verfes  of  Virgil,  in  the  fifth  ii^neid,  are  ftiort  of 
his  original : 

Coeruleo per fumma  lev'ts  volat  a:quora  curru  : 
Suhjidiint  unda^  tujji'idumque fuh  axe  tonanti 
Sternitur  .-equor  aquis :  fugiunt  vafto  at  here  tthnhL 
T'um  varia  co  fin  turn  facie  s,  immanla  cete,  etc. 

I  fancy  Scaliger  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  this,  by  his  paf- 
fing  in  filence  a  pafl'age  that  lay  fo  obvious  to  compa^ 
rilon. 
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Where,  like  a  temped  dark'ning  heav'n  around. 

Or  fiery  deluge  that  devours  the  ground>.  6o 

Th'  h-npatient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  throng, 

Kmbattei'd  roll'd,  as  Hedlor  nifh'd  along. 

To  the  loud  tumult  and  the  barb'rous  cry. 

The  heav'ns  re-echo,  and  the  fhores  reply ; 

They  vow  deflrudion  to  the  Grecian  name,  6s 

And  in  tlieir  hopes,  the  fleets  already  flame. 

But  Neptune,  rifing  from  the  feas  profound. 
The  god  whofe  earthquakes  rock  the  folid  ground. 
Now  wears  a  mortal  form ;  like  Calchas  feen. 
Such  his  loud  voice,  and  fuch  his  manly  mien  y  7* 

His  fhouts  ince/Tant  ev'ry  Greek  infpire. 
But  moft  th'Ajaces,  adding  fire  to  fire. 

'Tis  yours,  O  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raife  j 
©h  recollect  your  ancient  worth  and  praife ! 
'Tis  yours  to  fave  us,  if  you  ceafe  to  fear;  75 

Flight,  more  than  fliameful,  is  deftrudlve  here. 
On  other  works  though  Troy  \\ith  fury  fall. 
And  pour  her  armies  o'er  our  batter'd  wall ; 
There,  Greece  has  ftrength :  but  this,  this  part  o'erthrown 
Her  ftrength  were  vain  ;  I  dread  for  you  alone.         BO 


V.  79. — .^Thh  part  o'erthro'wny 

Hsrjlrength  ivere  vairiy  1  dread  for  you  aloneT}^ 
What  addrefs,  and  at  the  fame  time,  what  ftrength  is 
there  in  thefe  words  !  Neptune  tells  the  two  Ajaces, 
that  he  is  only  afraid  for  their  poft,  and  that  the  Greeks 
will  periih  by  tliat  gate,  fince  it  is  Hector  who  affaults 
it :  at  every  other  quarter,  the  Trojans  will  be  repulf- 


> 


Book XIII.         H  O  M  E  R's    I  L  I  A  D.  ii 

Here  Hedtor  rages  like  the  force  of  fire. 
Vaunts  of  his  gods,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  fire. 
If  yet  fome  heav'nly  powV  your  breaft  excite. 
Breathe  in  your  hearts,  and  ft  ring  your  arms  to  fight, 
<jreece  yet  may  live,  her  threat'ned  fleet  maintain,     85 
And  Hedor's  force,  and  Jove's  own  aid,  be  vain. 
Then  with  his  fceptere  that  the  deep  controuls, 
He  touch 'd  the  chiefs,   and  fteel'd  their  manly  fouls : 
Strength,  not  their  own,  the  toueh  divine  imparts. 
Prompts  their  light  limbs,  and  fwells  their  daring  hearts. 
Then  as  a  falcon  from  the  rocky  height,  9 1 

Her  quarry  feen,  impetuous  at  the  fight 


ed.     It  may  therefore  be  properly  faid,  that  the  Ajaces 
only  are  vanqiii^ed,   and  that  their  defeat  draws  de- 
ftrudion  upon  all  the  Greeks.     I  do  not  tliink  that  any 
thing  better  could  be  invented  to  animate   couragiou^ 
men,   and  make  them    attempt  ^ea'  impoffibihties. 
Dacier, 

V.  83.  If  yet  fome  heavenly  poiu'rt  ^cJ}  Here  Nep- 
tune, confidering  how  the  Greeks  were  difcouraged  by 
the  knowledge  that  Jupiter  aflifted  He<5tor,  infinuates 
that  notwidiftanding  Heftor's  confidence  in  that  afiift- 
ance,  yet  the  power  of  fome  other  god  might  counter- 
rail  it  on  the  other  part ;  wherein  he  alludes  to  his  own 
aiding  them,  and  feems  not  to  doubt  his  ability  of  con- 
tefting  the  point  with  Jove  himfelf.  It  is  with  the  fame 
confidence  he  afterwards  fpeaks  to  Iris,  of  himfelf  and 
his  power,  when  he  refufes  to  fubmit  to  the  order  of 
Jupiter  in  the  fifteenth  book.  Euftathius  remarks,  what 
an  incentive  it  muft  be  to  the  Ajaces  to  hear  thofe  who 
could  ftaild  againft  Het^or  equalled,  in  this  oblique  man- 
ner, to  the  gods  themlelves* 
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Forth -fpringing  inftant,   darts  herfelf  from  high , 
Shoots  on  the  wing,  and  (Idms  along  the  sky  : 
Such,  and  fo  fwift,  the  pow'r  of  ocean  flew;  95 

The  wide  horizon  fhut  him  from  their  view. 

Th*  infpiring  god,  Oileus'  aclive  Ton 
Perceiv'd  the  firft,  and  thus  to  Telamon. 

Some  god,   my  friend,  fome  god  in  human  form, 
.Fav'ring  defcends,  dad  wills  to  (tand  the  ftorm.       lOO 

Not  Calchas  this,  the  venerable  ieer  ; 
Short  as  he  turn'd,  I  faw  the  pow'r  appear  : 

V.  97.  n  infpiring  god,  OHeui'iiSiive  fon 
Perceivd  thefirfi         '\ 

The  reafon  has  been  ask'd,  why  the  lefTer  Ajax  is  the 
firft  to  perceive  the  affiftance  of  the  god  ?  And  the 
ancient  folution  of  this  queftion  was  very  ingenious : 
they  faid  that  the  greater  Ajax,  being  flow  of  aoprehen- 
fion,  and  naturally  valiant,  could  not  be  fenfible  fo 
foon  of  this  acceffion  of  ftrength  as  the  other,  who 
immediately  perceived  it,  vas  not  owing  fo  much  to  his 

natural  courage. 

'  v.  102.  Short  as  he  turned,  I fa^the po'ujrT^  This 
opinion,  that  the  majefty  of  the  gods  was  fuch  that 
they  could  not  be  feen  face  to  fice  by  men,  feems  to 
.have  been  generally  received  in  mofl  nations.  Sponda- 
nus  obferves,  that  it  might  be  derived  fromfacred  truth, 
^nd  founded  upon  what  God  fays  to  Mofes,  in  Exodus, 
'chap.  33.  ver.  20.  23.  Manjhall  not  fee  me  and  live  ; 
ihou  floalt  Jee  viy  back  parts,  but  my  face  tf^ou  /halt 
not  behold.  For  the  farther  particulars  of  this  notion  a- 
mong  the  heathens,  fee  the  notes  on  lib.  i.  ver.  26S. 
and  on  the  jth,  ver,  971. 

I  marked 
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I  mark'd  his  parting,  and  the  fteps  he  trod  ; 

His  own  bright  evidence  reveals  a  god. 

Ev'n  now  fome  energy  divine  I  (hare,  I0| 

And  Teem  to  walk  on  v/ings,  and  tread  in  air  ! 

With  equal  ardour,  Telamon  returns, 
My  foul  is  kindled,  and  my  boFom  burns ; 
New  fifing  fpirits  ail  my  force  alarm, 
Lift  each  impatient  limb,  and  brace  my  arm.  HO 

This  ready  arm,  unthinking,  fhakes  the  dart ; 
The  blood  pours  back,  and  fortifies  my  heart ; 
Singly  methinks,  yon'  tow'ring  chief  I  meet, 
And  ftretch  the  dreadful  Heftor  at  my  feet. 

Full  of  the  god  that  urg'd  their  burning  bread,     115 
The  heroes  thus  their  mutual  warmth  exprefs'd, 
Neptune  meanwhile  the  routed  Greeks  infpir'd ; 
AVho  breathlefs,  pale,  with  length  of  labours  tir'd. 
Pant  in  the  fuips ;  while  Troy  to  conqueft  calls, 
And  fwarms  viclorious  o'er  their  yielding  walls :        120 
Trembling  before  th'  impending  ftorm  they  lie, 
While  tears  of  rage  lland  burning  in  their  eye. 
Greece  funk  they  thought,  and  this  their  flital  hour; 
But  breathe  new  courage  as  they  feel  the  ppw'r. 
Teucer  and  Leitus  firfl:  his  words  excite;  125 

Then  ftern  Peneleus  rifes  to  the  light ; 
Thoas,  Deipyms,  in  arras  renown 'd. 
And  Merion  next,  th'  impulfive  fury  found  ; 
Lafl:  Neftor's  fon  the  fame  bold  ardour  takes, 
AVhile  thus  the  god  the  martial  fire  awakes,  i^^ 

Vol.  III.  B 
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Oh  lading  infamy  !  oh  dire  difgrace 
To  chiefs  of  vig'rous  youth,  and  manly  race  ! 
I  rmfled  in  the  gods,  and  yon,  to  fee 
Brave  Greece  vicflorious,  and  her  navy  free ; 

Ah  no the  glorious  combate  you  difclaim,  135; 

And  one  black  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heav'ns  !  what  a  prodigy  thefe  eyes  furvey, 
yn&en,  unthought,  till  this  amazing  day  ! 
"Fly  we  at  length  from  Troy's  oft-conquer'd  bands  ? 
And  falls  our  fleet  by  fuch  inglorious  hands  ?  jao 

V.  151.  The  fpecch  of  Nepttme  io  the  Greeks.'}  Af- 
ter Neptune,  in  his  former  difcourfe  to  the  Ajaces,  who 
yet  maintained  a  retreating  fight,  had  encouraged  them 
to  withHand  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  ;  he  now  addref- 
Tes  hirafelf  to  thofe,  who,  having  fled  out  of  the  battle, 
and  retired  to  the  fliips,  ha^  given  up  all  for  lofi:.  Thefe 
he  endeavours  to  bring  again  to  the  engagement,  by  one 
of  the  mod  noble  and  fpirited  fpeechcs  of  the  whole  Iliad. 
He  reprefents  that  their  prefent  raiferable*  condition  was 
not  to  be  Imputed  to  their  want  of  power,  but  to  their 
"want  of  refolution  to  withfland  the  enemy,  whom  by  ex- 
"perience  they  had  often  found  unable  to  refifi:  them.  But 
what  is  particularly  artful,  while  he  is  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  them,  is,  that  he  does  not  attribute  their 
prefent  deje^fion  of  mind  to  a  cowardly  fpirit,  but  to  a 
refentment  and  indignation  of  their  general's  ufage  of 
their  favourite  hero  Achilles.  With  the  fame  foftening 
art,  he  tells  them,  be  fcorns  to  fpeak  thus  to  cowards, 
luit  is  only  concerned  for  their  misbehaviour  as  they  are 
the  bravefr  of  the  army.  He  then  exhorts  them  for  their 
own  fake  to  avoid  deflruiflion,  which  would  certainly  be 
inevitable,  if  for  a  moment  longer  they  delayed  to  op- 
pofe  {0  inuninent  a  da^^-cr. 
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A  rout  uiidifclplin'd,  a  ftrag^ling  train. 

Not  born  to  glories  of  the  daily  plain  ; 

Like  frighted  fawns  from  hill  to  hill  purfuVi, 

A  prey  to  evVy  favage  of  the  WQod  : 

Shall  thefe,  Co  late  who  trembled  at  your  name,         145 

Invade  your  camps,  involve  your  (liips  in  flame  ? 

A  change  fo  Ihameful,  fay,  what  caufe  has  wrought  ? 

The  foi'diers  bafenefs,  or  the  general's  fault  ? 

Fools  !   will  ye  periih  for  your  leader's  vice  i 

The  purchale  infamy,  and  life  the  price  !  1 50 

'Tis  not  your  caufe,  Achilles  injur'd  fame : 

Another's  is  the  crime,  but  yours  the  Ihame. 

Grant  that  our  chief  offend  through  rage  or  luft. 

Mult  you  be  cowards,  if  our  king's  unjuif  ? 

Prevent  this  evil,  and  your  country  fave :  1 5  j- 

Small  thought  retrieves  the  fpirits  of  the  brave. 


T.  141.  A  rout  iu2difdplm\Ji  etc.]     I  tranflate  this 
line, 

with  allufion  to  the  want  of  military  difcipline  among  the 
Barbarians,  fo  often  hinted  at  in  Homer.  He  is  always 
oppofmg  to  this,  the  exatfl  and  regular  difpofition  of  hi* 

Greeks,  and  accordingly,  a  few  lines  after,  we  are  tok 

that  Grecian  phalanxes  were  fuch,  that  Mars  or  Minerva 

could  not  have  found  a  defeit  in  them. 

V.  i^^.  Prevent  this  evil,  etc. J     The  verfe  in  the 

original, 

may  be  capable  of  receiving  another  fenfe  to  this  effedl. 

B2 
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Think,  and  fubdue !  on  daftards  dead  to.  fame 

I  wafte  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  Hiame  : 

But  you,  the  pride,  the  ilow'r  of  all  our  hofl 

My  heart  weeps  blood  to  fee  your  glory  lofl !  i6o 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lofe  ; 

A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile,  enfues. 

Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breathy 

On  endlefs  infamy,  on  inftant  death. 

For  lo  !  the  fated  time,  th'  appointed  flioar ;  165 

Hark  !  the  gates  burft,  the  brazen  barriers  roar  ! 

Impetuous  He<ft:or  thunders  at  the  wall ; 

The  hour,  the  fpot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall. 

Thefe  words  the  Grecians  fainting  hearts  Infpire, 
And  lift'ning  armies  catch  the  godhke  fire.  170 

Fix'd  at  his  port  was  each  bold  Ajax  found, 
With  well-  rang'd  fquadrons  flrongly  circled  round  : 


"  If  it  be  your  refentment  of  Agamemnon's  ufage  of  A- 
*'  chilles,  that  with-holds  you  from  the  battle,"  that  e- 
vil,  {viz.  the  diffention  of  thofe  two  chiefs)  may  foo?i 
ie  remedied,  for  the  winds  of  good  men  are  eafily  calm- 
ed and  compofsd.     I  had  once  tranilated  it. 

Their  futuref} rife  njjith  fpeednvc  shall  redrefs. 
For  tiohle  inmds  arefoon  compos' d  to  peace. 

But  upon  confidering  the  whole  context  more  attentively, 
the  other  explanation,  which  is  that  of  Didymus,  ap- 
peared to  me  the  mo\-t  natural  and  unforced,  and  I  have 
accordlrjly  followed  it.  ^ 

V.  172.  F/Vd  at  his  poft  ivas  each  hold y^jai: found, 
etc.]  We  mufl  here  take  notice  of  an  old  (lory,  which 
however  grourdlefs  and  idle  it  fcems,  is  related  by  Plu- 
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So  clofe  their  order,  fo  difpas'd  their  fight. 
As  Pallas'  Telf  might  view  with  fixt  delight  ; 

tare':,  Philoilratus,   and   others.     "  Ganidtor  the  foa 
"  of  Ampiiidamas    king    of  Eubxa,    celebrating    with-' 
"  all  fole.moity  the  funeral  of  his  Either,  proclaimed 
"  according  to  caftom  feveral  public  games,    among 
*'  winch  was  the  prize  for  poetry.     Komer  and  Heiiod 
**  came  to  difpute  for  it.     After  they  had  produced. 
"  fevcral  pieces  on  either  fide,  in  all  which  the  audi- 
*'  ence  declared  for  Homer,  Panides,  the   brother  of 
"  the  deceafed,  who  fate  as  one  of  the  judges,  order- 
'*  ed  each  of  the  contending  poets  to  recite  that   part 
*'  of  his   works  which  he  efleenied  the  beft.     Hefiod 
'*  repeated  thofe  lines  which  make  the  beginning  of  his 
**  fecond  book, 

'  A^^i<r^   uiA^ra  aporoio  rl  ^vcToi^aveiifVf  etc.. 

"  Homer  anfwercd.  with  the  verfes  which  follow  here  ; . 
"  but  the  prince  prefening  the  peaceful. llibjed  of  He^ 
*'  {iod  to  the  jnartial  one  of  Ho.n>::r ;    contrary  to  the 
**  expectation  of  dl, ,  adjudged  the  prize  to   Hefiod." 
The  commentators  upon  this  occaflcn  are   very  rheto- 
rical, and  univerfaiiy   exci.iini  againll:  fo  cr^dng  a  piece, 
of  injuilice :  all  the  hardeil  names  which  learning  can  - 
furniih,  are  very  liberally  beflov/cd  upon  poor  Panides. 
Spondanus  is  miglity  fmait,.  calls  him  T'lidas,  takes  him 
by  tlie  e<Si  and  ailis   the  dead  prince  as  many  rnfuliing 
queftions,  as  any  of  his  autlior*s  own  heroes  could  have 
done.     Dacier  with  all  gravity  tells  us,  that  poiterity 
proved  a  more  equitable  judge  than  Panides.     And  if  I 
had  not  told  this  tale  in  my  turn^   I  mull:  have  incurred . 
the  ceofure  of  ail  the  fchoolmafters  in  the  nation. 

T.  173.    So  clofe  ! heir  order,  ^x.c,']    Wlicn  Homer, 
ifttouches  the  fame.fabjcL%  he   has  iilways  the.  art  tcT 

B  3  . 
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Or  had  the  god  of  war  inclined  his  eyes,  175 

The  god  of  war  had  own'd  a  juft  furprize. 
A  chofen  phalanx,  firm,  refolv'd  as  fate, 
Defcending  Hedlor  and  his  battle  wait. 

rife  In  his  ideas  above  what  he  faid  before.  We  fhall 
find  an  inllance  of  it  in  this  place  ;  if  we  compare  this 
manner  of  commending  the  exad  difclpline  of  an  array, 
with  what  he  had  made  ufe  of  on  the  fame  occafion  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  Iliad.  There  it  is  faid,  that  the 
mofl  experienced  warrior  could  not  have  reprehended 
any  thing,  had  Jie  been  led  by  Pallas  through  the  bat- 
tle; but  here  he  carries  it  farther,  in  aiHrming,  that  Pal- 
las and  the  god  of  war  themfelves  muft  have  admired 
this  difpofition'of  the  Grecian  forces.     Euiiathius. 

V.  177.  u4  chofen  phalanx,  firm ^  ctc.j  liomer  in 
thefe  lines  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  the  ancient 
phalanx,  which  confiited  of  feveral  ranks  of  men  clofely 
ranged  in  this  order.  The  firfl  line  flood  with  their 
fpears  levelled  diredly  forward ;  the  fecond  rank  being 
armed  with  fpears  two  cubits  longer,  levelled  dieni 
jikewife  forward  through  the  interftices  of  the  firft ;  and 
the  thiid  in  the  fame  manner  held  forth  their  fpears 
yet  longer,  through  the  two  former  ranks  ;  fo  that  tlie 
points  of  the  fpears  of  three  ranks  terminated  In  one 
line.  All  the  other  ranks  flood  with  their  fpears  erec- 
ted, in  readlnefs  to  advance,  and  fill  the  vacant  places 
of  fuch  as  fell.  This  is  the  account  Euflathius  gives 
of  the  Phalanx,  which  he  obferves  was  only  fit  for  a 
body  of  men  adting  on  the  def  :nfive,  but  improper  for 
the  attack :  and  accordliigly  Homer  here  only  defcribes 
the  Greeks  ordering  their  battle  in  this  manner,  when 
they  had  no  other  viev/  but  to  ftand  their  ground  againfl 
the  furious  afiault  of  the  Trojansv  The  fame  commen- 
tator obferves  from  HerinoIytuS;  an  ancient  writer  of 
Ta6tics,  that  this  manner  of  orderirg  the  phalanx  was 
afterwards  introduced  among  the  Spartans  by  Lyciirgus, 
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An  Iron  icene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  delds, 
Armour  In  armour  lock'd,  and  lliields  in  fhieids,       180 
Spears  lean  on  ipears,  on  targets  targets  throng. 
Helms  (tuck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  piumes  unnumber'd  wave  above, 
As  when  an  earthquake  (tirs  the  nodding  grove  j 
And  levell'd  at  the  fKies  v/ith  pointing  rays,  185 

Their  brandilh'd  lances  at  each  motion  oLize, 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array. 
The  clore-compa>5ted  legions  urg'd  their  way  : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  deftroy ; 
Troy  charg'd  the  firfl:,  and  He(5lor  iird  of  Troy.       190 
As  from  feme  craggy  mountain's  forehead  torn,  jl 

A  rock's  round  fragment  flics,  with  fury  borne, 

among  the  Arglves  by  Lyfander,  among  the  Thebans 
by  Epaminondas,  and  am*ong  the  Macedonians  by  Cha- 
ridemus. 

V.  191.  Ai  frovi  foms  craggy  mountain's  forehead 
iomy  etc  3  This  is  one  of  the  nobleft  fimiles  in  ail 
Homer,  and  tlie  moft  juftly  correfpoading  in  Its  circum- 
ftanccs  to  the  thing  defcrlbed.  The  furious  defcent  of 
Hedor  from  the  wall  reprefented  by  a  (tone  that  flies 
from  the  top  of  a  rock,  the  hero  pufhed  on  by  the  fupe- 
rior  force  of  Jupiter,  as  the  ftone  driven  by  a  torrent ; 
the  ruins  of  the  wail  falling  after  him,  all  things  yield- 
ing before  him,  the  clamour  and  tumult  around  him, 
all  imagined  in  the  violent  bounding  and  leaping  of  the 
ftone,  the  crackling  of  the  woods,  the  fliock,  the  noife, 
the  rapidity,  the  irrefiflibllity,  and  the  augmentation 
of  force  in  its  progrefs :  all  thefe  points  of  likenefs 
make  but  the  flrft  part  of  this  admlvabie  fimJle.  Then 
the  fudden  ftop  of  the  ftone  when  It  comes  to  the  plain. 
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(which  frorn  the  fiubborn  (lone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  pondrous  mafs  defcends : 

\ 

as  of  Hecflor  at  the  plialanx  of  the  Ajaces  (^lludlr.g  al- 
fo  to  the  natural  htaation  of  the  ground,  Hedor  rulhing 
down  the  declivity  of  die  fnore,  and  being  flopped  oa 
the  level  of  the  fea:)  and  lafdj'',  the  immobility  of  both 
when  fo  flopped,  the  enemy  being  as  unable  to  move 
him  back,  as  he  to  get  forward :  this  Lift  branch  of  the 
comparifon  is  the  happieil:  in  the  world,  and  tli^ugh  not 
hitherto  obferved,  is  what  methinks  makes  tiie  principal 
beauty  and  force  of  it.  The  fimile  is  copied  by  Virgd, 
JEntid.  12. 

yU  veluti  montis  faKum  de  verticc pr^ccept, 
Ciunruit  avulfum  vetiiOyfcu  turhidus  irnber 
Proluity.aut  annis  folvit  fublapfa  vet  u  ft  at  : 
Fsriur  hi  abrupt  urn  magno  morn  improbus  a^lii 
Emltaique  folo  ;  fylvas,  armentayvirofque 
Jnvoivens  fecum.    Disje6la  per  agmina  Tuntus 
Sic  urbis  ruit  ad  muros  ■  " 

And  Tafib  has  again  copied  it  from  Virgil  in  his  1 8di  book. 

^lal  gran  fajfo  tal  hor^  che  o  la  vecchiezza 

Solve  da  un  7nonte->  o  fvelle  ira  de  vejitl 

Ru:o?ioja  diritpa,  e  porta^  c  fpezza 

Le  fehcy  e  cort  le  cafe  a^ico  gll  arme7tii 

Tal giu  irahea  de  la  fublime  aliezza 

V  horribil  travc  e  ?iierli,  e  ar^ne^.e  genie. 

Die  la  torre  a  quel  inoto  utu-y  o  duo  crolli; 

Tremar  le  niura^  e  rimbovihaio  i  colli ; 

It  is  but  jiillice  to  Homer  to  take  notice  how  infinitely 
inferior  both  thcfe  fmiies  are  to  their  original.  They 
have  taken  the  image  without  the  likentfs,  ar.d  left  thole 
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From  deep  to  fteep  the  rolling  rain  bounds ;  19  j 

At  ev'ry  fhock  the  crackling  wood  refounds ; 
Still  gath'i-ing  force,  it  fmokes ;  and,  urg'd  amain, 
"Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain  : 
There  (lops— So  Hedor.   Their  whole  force  he  prov'd, 
Refiftlefs  when  he  rag'd,  and  when  he  Hopt,  unmov'd. 

On  him  the  war  is  bent,  the  darts  are  {}iQd,         201 
And  all  th^ir  faulchions  wave  around  his  head  : 
Repuls'd  he  (lands,  nor  from  his  ftand  retires  ; 
But  with  repeated  (liouts  his  army  fires. 
Trojans  !  be  firm :  this  arm  .(liali  make  your  way    205 
Through  yon'  fc^uare  body,  and  that  black  array  : 
Stand,  and  my  fpear  fhall  rout  their  fcatt'ring  pow'r. 
Strong  as  they  feem  embattel'd  like  a  tow'r. 
For  he  that  Juno's  heav'nly  bofom  warms. 
The  firll:  of  gods,  this  day  infpires  our  arms.  2 1 0 


correfponding  circumftances  which  raife  the  judnefs  and 
fublimity  of  Homer's.  In  Virgil  it  is  only  tlie  violence 
of  Turnus  in  which  the  whole  application  conlKls  :  and 
in  Ta(ro  it  has  no  farther  allufion  than  to  the  fall  of  a 
tower  in  general. 

There  is  yet  another  beauty  in  the  numbers  of  this 
part.  As  the  verfcs  themfelves  make  us  fee,  the  found 
of  them  makes  us  hear,  what  they  reprefent ;  in  the  no- 
ble roughnefs,  rapidity,  and  fonorous  cadence,  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  tiiem. 

"Vh^ccg,  uaifTiTU)  'otf,/i^:o  uvuiViO(i  \y;,^cc\ct  TTir^rig,  etc. 

The  tranflation,  however  fliort  it  falls  of  thefe  beauties, 
may  ferve  to  fnew  the  reader,  that  there  v;as  at  le^il  aa 
endeavour  to  imitate  them. 
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He  faid,  and  rouz'd  the  foul  in  ev'ry  breafl: ; 
Urg'd  with  defire  of  fame,  beyond  the  reft:, 
Forth  march 'd  Deii?hobiis  ;  but  marching,  held 
Before  his  wary  fteps,  his  amnle  ihield. 
Bold  Merlon  aim'd  a  ftroke,  nor  aim'd  it  wide,         215 
The  glitt'ring  jav'lin  plerc'd  the  tough  bull-hide  ; 
But  plerc'd  not  through  :  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
The  point  broke  (hort,  and  fparkled  in  the  find. 
Tlie  Trojan  warrior,  touch'd  with  timely  fear. 
On  the  rais*d  orb  to  dlftance  b^re  the  fpear:  220 

The  Greek  retreating  moum'd  his  fruflrate  blow, 
And  ciirs'd  the  treach'rous  lance  that  fbir'd  a  fo^ ; 
Then  to  the  fhips  with  furly  fpeed  he  went. 
To  feek  a  furer  javlin  in  his  tent.. 

Meanwhile  with  rifing  rage  the  battle  glows,        225 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  clamour  grows. 
By  Teucer's  arm  the  warlike  Imbrius  bleeds, 
The  fon  of  Mentor  rich  in  gen'rous  deeds.. 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  fons  of  Greece  were  led. 
In  fair  Pedaeus' verdant  paftures  bred,  23a 

The  youth  had  dwelt ;  remote  from  war's  alarms. 
And  blefs'd  in  bright  Medeficaile's  arms  : 
(This  nymph,  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravag'd  joy, 
Ally'd  the  warrior  to  the  Houfe  of  Troy.) 
To  Troy,  when  glory  call'd  his  arms,  he  came,      235 
And  match 'd  the  bravefl:  of  her  chiefs  in  fame  : 
With  Priam's  fons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne, 
He  liv'd,  belov'd  and  honour'd  as  his  own. 
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Him  Teucer  pierc'd  between  the  throat  and  ear : 

He  groans  beneath  the  Telamonian  fpear.  24O 

As  from  fome  far  feen  n-oimtain's  airy  crown, 

Subda'd  by  fleel,  a  tali  afli  tumbles  down, 

And  foils  its  verdant  trefTes  on  the  ground  ; 

So  falls  the  youth ;  his  arms  the  fall  refound. 

Then  Teucer  rufhing  to  defpoil  the  dead,  245 

From  Heftor's  hand  a  fhining  javlin  fled : 

He  faw  and  fhun'd  the  death  :  the  forceful  dart 

Sung  on,  and  pierc'd  Amphimachus  his  heart, 

Cteatus'  fon,  of  Neptune's  boafled  line ; 

Vain  was  his  courage,  and  his  race  divine  !  250 

Proftrate  he  falls ;  his  clanging  arms  refound, 

And  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 

To  feize  his  beamy  helm  the  viftor  flies, 

And  juft  had  faft'ned  on  the  dazling  .prize. 

When  Ajax'  manly  arm  a  jav'lin  flung ;  255 

Full  on  the  fiiield's  round  bofs  the  weapon  rung; 

He  felt  the  fhcck,  nor  more  was  dcom'd  to  feel 

Secure  in  mail,  and  fheath'd  in  fhining  fteel. 

Repuls'd  he  yields ;  the  vitflor  Greeks  obtain 

The  fpoils  conteiied,  and  bear  off  the  flain.  2  60 

Between  the  leaders  of  th' Athenian  line, 

(Stitchius  the  brave,  Mcnefiheus  the  divine,) 

Deplor'd  Amphimaclius,  fad  objed  !  lies  ; 

Imbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajaces'  prize. 

As  two  grim  lions  bear  acrofs  the  lawn,  265 

SnatchM  uom  devouring 'hounds,  a  fiaughter'd  fawn. 
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In  their  ftll  jaws  high  lifting  through  the  v/ood. 

And  fi^rinkling  all  the  fhrubs  with  drops  of  blood ; 

So  thefe  the  chief:  great  Ajax  from  the  dead 

Strips  his  bright  arms,  Oileus  lops  his  head  :  2 70 

Tofs'd  like  a  ball,  and  whirl'd  in  air  away, 

At  Hedor's  feet  the  goary  vifage  lay. 

The  god  of  ocean  fir'd  witli  flern  difdain, 
And  pierc'd  with  forrow  for  his  1'  grandfon  flain, 
Infpires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confirms  their  hands,      275 
And  breathes  defbinTtion  on  the  Trojan  bands. 
Swift  as  a  wlilrlwind  ruHiing  to  the  fleet. 
He  finds  the  lanceTam'd  Idonien  of  Crete ; 

f  Amphimachns. 
V.  278.  Jdomen'  of  Crete. ~\  Idomeneus  appeai'*;  at 
large  in  this  book,  whofe  character,  if  I  take  it  right,  is 
fuch  as  we  fee  preity  often  in  common  life :  a  perfon  of 
the  firrt  rank,  fuBicient  enough  of  his  high  birth,  grow- 
ing into  years,  confcious  of  his  decline  of  (Irength  and 
active  qualities ;  and  therefore  endeavouring  to  make  it 
up  to  himfelf  in  dignity,  and  to  preferve  the  veneration 
of  others.  The  true  pidure  of  a  fliff  old  foldier,  not 
willing  to  loie  any  of  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  : 
yet  not  inconfiderate  in  danger ;  but  by  the  fenfe  of  his 
age,  and  by  his  experience  in  battle,  become  too  cauti- 
ous to  engage  with  any  great  odds  againft  him :  very 
careful  and  tender  of  his  foldlers,  whom  he  had  com- 
manded fo  long,  that  they  were  become  old  acquain- 
tance ;  (fo  that  it  was  with  great  judgment  Homer  chofe 
to  introduce  him  here,  in  performing  a  kind  office  to 
one  of  them  who  was  wounded.)  Talkative  upon  fub- 
jecfts  of  war,  as  afraid  that  others  might  lofe  the  memo- 
ry of  what  he  had  done  in  better  days,  of  which  the  long 
converfeition   with  Meriones,  and  Ajax's  reproach  to 

him 
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His  penfive  brow  the  genVous  care  exprefl: 

"With  which  a  wounded  foldier  touch 'd  his  bread,  2 So 

him  in  Iliad  23.  v.  478.  of  the  original,  are  fufHcient 
proofs.     One  may  obferve  fonie  ftrokes  of  lordlinefs  and 
ftate  in  his  character :  that  refpe6l  Agamemnon  feems 
careful  to  treat  him  witli,  and  the  particular  didinctions 
fliewn  him   at  table,  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  in- 
finuates  diey  were  points  upon  which  this  prince  not  a 
little  infilled.     Iliad.  4.  v.  296,  etc.     The  vaunting  of 
his  family  in  this  book,  together  with  hrs  farcafms  and 
contemptuous  railleries  on  his  dead  enemies,  favour  of 
the  fame  turn  of  mind.     And  it  feems  there  was  amoncr 
the  ancients  a  tradition  of  Idomeneus,  which  ftrengthens 
this  conjecture  of  his  pride  :  for  we  find  in  the  Heroics 
/Df  Philoilratus,  that  before  he  would  come  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  he  demanded  a  fliare  in  the  fovcreign  command 
with  Agamemnon  himfelf. 

I  mud,  upon  this  occafion,  make  an  obfervation  once 
for  all,  which  will  be  applicable  to  many  paflages  in  Ho- 
mer, and  afford  a  foluticn  of  many  diiiiculties.  It  is, 
that  our  autlior  drew  feveral  of  his  charaders  with  an 
eye  to  the  hiftories  then  known  of  famous  perfons-,  or 
the  tradidons  that  pad  in  thofe  times.  One  cannoi: 
believe  other  wife  of  a  poet,  vA\o  appears  fo  nicely  ex- 
a6l  in  obferving  all  the  cudoms  of  the  age  he  defcribcd  ; 
nor  can  we  imagine  the  infinite  number  of  minute  cir- 
cumdances  relating  to  particular  perfons,  which  wc 
meet  with  every  where  in  his  poem,  could  poflibly  have 
been  invented  purely  as  ornaments  to  it.  This  reilexi- 
on  will  account  for  a  hundred  feeming  oddne/Tes  not 
only  in  the  characters,  but  in  die  fpeeches  of  the  Iliad : 
for  as  no  author  is  more  true  than  Homer  to  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  perfon  he  introduces  fpeaking,  fb  no  one 
tnore  often  fuits  his  oratory  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
fon fpoken  to.  Many  of  thefe  beauties  mud  needs  be 
lod  to  us,  yet  this  fuppofition  will  give  a  new  light  ta 
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Whom  in  the  chance  of  war  a  jav'lin  tore, 

And  his  fad  comrades  from  the  battle  bore ; 

Him  to  the  furgeons  of  the  camp  he  fent ; 

That  oiHce  paid,  he  iffu'd  from  his  tent, 

Fierce  for  the  fight:  to  him  the  -god  begun,  28? 

la  Thoas' voice,  Andrjemon's  valiant  fon, 

Who  rul'd  v/here  Calydon's  white  rocks  arife. 

And  Pleuron's  chalky  cliffs  emblaze  the  skies. 

"Where's  now  th' imperious  vaunt,  the  daring  boafl 
Of  Greece  vidorious,  and  proud  Ilion  loll:  ?  290 

To  whom  the  king.   On  Greece  no  blame  be  thrown. 

Arms  are  her  trade,  and  war  is  all  her  own. 
Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  well- fought  plains 
Nor  fear  with-holds,  nor  ftameful  fxoth  detains. 
'Tis  heav'n,  alas  !  and  Jove's  ail  pow'rfui  doom,     295 
That  Tar,  far  diftant  from  our  native  home 

Tevcral  particulars.  For  inftance,  the  fpeech  I  have  been 
mentioning  of  Agamemnon  to  Idomeneus  in  the  fourth 
book,  where  he  puts  this  hero  in  mind  of  the  magniii- 
cent  entertainments  he  had  given  him,  becomes  in  this 
viev/  much  lefs  odd  and  furprizing.  Or,  who  can  tell 
but  it  had  fome  ailufion  to  the  manners  of  the  Cretans 
whom  he  commanded,  whofe  charadler  was  fo  well  known, 
as  to  become  a  proverb  ?  Tkc  Cretans ^  evil  beafts^  and 
fionx}  bellies. 

V.  283.  The  furgeons  of  the  camp  ?^     Podalirlus  and 
Machaon  were  not  the  only  phyficians  in  the  army;  it 
jippears  from  fome  pafTages  in  this  poem,  that  each  body 
of  troops  had  one  pecuHar  to  themfeives.     It  may  not 
be  improper  to  ads^ertife,  that  the  ancient  phyGcians  were 
all  furo;eoas .     Euilaihius . 
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Wills  us  to  fall,  inglorious !   Oh  my  friend  ! 

Once  foremoft  in  the  fight,  ftill  prone  to  lend 

Or  arms,  or  counfels  ;  now  perform  diy  beit, 

Ann  what  thou  can'ft  not  fmgly,  urge  the  reir.  3C0 

Thus  he  ;  and  thus  the  god,  whofe  force  can  make 
The  folid  globe's  eternal  bafis  (hake. 
Ah  !  never  may  he  fee  his  native  land. 
But  feed  tlie  vultures  on  this  hateful  ftrand,. 
W^ho  feeks  ignobly  in  his  fnips  to  (by,  505 

Nor  dares  to  combate  on  this  Hgnal  day  ! 
For  this,  behold  !  in  horrid  arms  1  (liine, 
And  urge  thy  foul  to  rival  acts  vvith  mine  ; 
Together  let  us  batde  on  the  plain ; 
Two,  not  the  worft ;  nor  ev'n  this  fuccour  vaia :     310 
Not  vain  the  weakeft,  if  their  force  unite  ; 
But  ours,  the  braveft  have  confefs'd  in  fight. 

This  faid,  he  mdies  where  the  combate  burns : 
Swift  to  his  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns. 
From  thence,  two  jav'lins  glitt'ring  in  his  hand,         315 
And  clad  in  arms  that  lighten'd  all  the  (Irand, 
Fierce  on  the  foe  th' impetuous  hero  drove; 
Like  lightning  burfling  from  the  aim  of  Jove, 
Which  to  pale  man  the  wrath  of  heav'n  declares, 
Or  terrifies  th'  offending  world  with  wars  ;  3  20 

In  dreamy  fparkles,  kindling  all  the  fl^ies, 
From  pole  to  pole  the  trail  of  glory  flies. 
Thus  his  blight  armour  o*er  the  dazled  throng 
Gleam'd  dreadful,  as  the  monarch  flafh'd  along. 
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Him,  near  his  tent,  Meriones  attends;  ^525 

Whom  thus  he  quefHons :  Ever  bed  of  friends  i 

T.  325. Meriones  alt  ends  : 

JVhorn  thus  he  quejiions ]] 

This  converfation  between  Idomeneus  and  IVTeriones  is 
generally  cenfured  as  highly  improper  and  out  of  place, 
and  asfuch  is  given  up  even  by  M.  Dacier,  the  mod  zea- 
lous of  our  poet's  defenders.  However,  if  we  look  clofely 
into  the  occaflon  and  drift  of  this  difcourfe,  the  accufa- 
Tion  wiil,  I  believe,  appear  not  fo  well  grounded.  Two 
perfons  of  difiin^ftion,  juft  when  the  enemy  is  put  to  a 
/bp  by  the  A j aces,  meet  behind  the  army  :  having  each 
on  miportant  occafions  retired  out  of  the  fight,  the  one 
to  help  a  vs'ounded  foldier,  the  other  to  feek  a  new 
weapon.  Idomeneus,  who  is  fuperior  in  years  as  well 
as  authority,  returning  to  the  battle,  is  furprized  to 
meet  Meriones  out  of  it,  who  was  one  of  his  own  of- 
ficers i^ho^d^u^^  as  Homer  here  calls  him)  and  being  jea- 
lous of  his  foldier's  honour,  demands  the  caufe  of  his 
quittmg  the  fight.  Meriones  having  told  him  it  was 
I'je  want  of  a  fpear,  lie  yet  fcems  unfatisfied  with  the 
excufe  ;  adding,  that  he  himfelf  did  not  approve  of  that 
diUant  manner  of  figiuing  with  a  fpcar.  Meriones  being 
touch.edtothe  q^uick  vdtli  this  reproach,  replies,  that  he 
of  all  the  Creeks,  had  the  leall  reafon  to  fufpctfl  his  cou- 
rage :  v/hereupon  Idomeneus  perceiving  him  highly 
piqued,  allures  him  he  entertains  no  fuch  hard  thoughts 
of  him,  fince  he  had  often  known  his  courage  proved  on 
fuch  occafions,  where  the  danger  being  gieater  and  the 
number  fmaller,  it  was  impolTible  for  a  coward  to  con- 
ceal his  natural  infirmity :  but  now  recolleding  that  a 
malicious  mind  might  give  a  finifter  interpretation  to  their 
iiiadivity  during  this  difcourfe,  he  immedately  breaks  it 
olf  upon  that  reiieftion.  As  therefore  this  converfation 
has  its  rife  from  a  jealoufy  in  the  molt  tender  point  of 
honour,  I  think  tlie  poet  cannot  juflly  be  blamed  for 
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O  lay,  in  ev'ry  art  of  battle  skill 'd. 

What  holds  thy  courage  from  fo  brave  a  field  ? 

On  fome  important  mellage  art  thou  bound,    ■- 

Or  bleeds  my  friend  by  fome  unhappy  wound  t         330 

Inglorious  here,  my  foul  abhors  to  ftay, 

And  glows  with  profpedls  of  th'  approaching  day. 

O  prince  !   Meriones  replies,  whofe  care 
Leads  forth  th'  embattel'd  fons  of  Crete  to  war  ; 
This  fpeaks  my  grief;  this  headlefs  lance  I  wield ;   3.^5' 
The  reft  lies  rooted  in  a  Trojan  fliield. 

To  whom  the  Cretan :  Enter,  and  receive 
The  wanted  weapons  ;  thofe  my  tent  can  give  ; 
Spears  I  have  ftore,  (and  Trojan  lances  all,) 
That  (hed  a.Iuflre  round  th'  illumin'd  wall.  340 

fu^ering  a  difcourfe  fo  full  of  warm  fentlments  to  nm 
on  for  about  foi  •  y  verfes ;  which  after  all  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  take  up  more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
from  aftlon. 

'  v.  33'>.  T/:!s  headlefs  lance,  etc.]  We  have  often" 
feen  feveral  of  Homer's  combatants  lofe  and  break  their"- 
(pears,  yet  they  do  not  therefore  retire  irom  the  battle 
to  feek  oilier  weapons  ;  why  therefore  does  Homer  here 
fend  Meriones  en  this  errand  ?  it  may  be  faid,  that  in 
the  kind  of  fight  which  the  Greeks  now  maintained 
■  drawn  up  into  the  piialanx,  I>Ieriones  was  ufelefs  with- 
out this  weapon. 

V.  339.  Spears  I  have  Jiore^  .txz7\  Idomeneus  de- 
fcribes  his  tent  as  a  magazine,  ftored  with  variety  of 
arms  won  from  tlie  eneni}'',  which  were  not  only  laid 
up  ?.^  ufelef?  trophies  of  his  vidories,  but  kept  there  in 
order  to  fiipply  his  own»  and  his  friends  occafions.  And 
this  confiderution  fliews  us  one  re^fon  why  thefc  war- 
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Though  I,  difdainful  of  the  diftant  war, 
Nor  truft  the  dart,  or  aim  th'  uncertain  fpear. 
Yet  hand  to  hand  I  fight,  and  fpoil  the  flain  ; 
And  thence  thefe  trophies,  and  thefe  arms  I  gain. 
Enter,  and  fee  on  heaps  the  helmets  rolPd,  345 

And  high-hung  fpears,  and  (hiclds  that  flame  with  gold. 


riors  contended  with  fuch  eagernefs  to  carry  ofTthe  arms 
of  a  vanquifhed  enemy. 

This  gives  me  an  occafion  to  animadvert  upon  a 
falfe  remark  of  Euftathius,  which  is  inferted  in  the  notes 
on  the  nth  book,  "That  Homer,  to  fliew  us  nothing 
*'  is  fo  unfeafbnable  in  a  battle  as  to  (lay  to  defpoil  the 
*'  flain,  feigns  that  niofl:  of  the  warriors  who  do  it,  are 
*'  killed,  wounded,  or  unfuccefsful."  I  am  aflonifhed 
how  fo  great  a  miflake  fliould  fall  from  any  man  who  had 
read  Homer,  much  more  from  one  who  had  read  him  fo 
throughly,  and  even  fuperflitioufly  as  the  old  archbifliop 
of  Theflalonica.  There  is  fcarce  a  book  in  Homer  that 
does  not  abound  with  inftances  to  the  contrary,  where  the 
conquerors  ftrlpt  their  enemies,  and  bear  off  their  fpoils 
in  triumph.  It  was  (as  I  have  already  faid  in  the  effay 
on  Homer's  battles)  as  honourable  an  exploit  in  thofe 
days  to  carry  off  the  arms,  as  it  is  now  to  gain  a  fl:an» 
dard.  But  it  is  a  flrange  confequence,  that  becaufe  oiu* 
autliorfometimesrepreients  a  man  unfuccefsful  in  a  glori- 
ous attempt,  he  therefore  difcommends  the  attempt  it- 
lelf ;  and  is  as  good  an  argument  againft  encountering  aji 
enemy  living,  as  againft  defpoiling  liim  dead  One  ought 
not  to  confound  this  with  plundeving,  between  which  Ho- 
mer has  fo  well  marked  the  diftin^SUon ;  when  he  con- 
Ibntly  fpeaks  of  the  fpoils  as  glorious,  but  makes  Neftor 
in  the  6th  book,  and  He6lor  ia  the  15  th,  di-redly  forbid 
the  pillage,  as  a  pra6tice  that  has  often  proved  fatal  in 
the  midfl  of  a  vi<^tory,  and  fometmies  even  after  it, 
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Nor  vain,  faid  Merlon,  are  our  martial  toils  j 
We  too  can  boaft  oi;'no  ignoble  fpoils. 
But  thufe  my  fliip  contains,  whence  diftant  far, 
I  fight  confpicuous  in  the  van  of  war.  350 

What  need  I  more  ?  If  any  Greek  there  be 
Who  knows  not  Merion,  I  appeal  to  thee. 

To  this,  Idomencus.     The  fields  of  fight 
Have  prov'd  thy  valour,  and  uuconquer'd  might  j 
And  were  fome  arabufli  for  the  foes  defign'd,  355 

-Ev'n  there  thy  courage  would  not  lag  behind. 
In  that  fiiarp  fervice,  fingled  from  the  refl:. 
The  fear  of  each,  or  valour,  Itands  confeif. 

V.  353.  To  thisy  Idomeneus 7\  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil.     The  Roman 
poet's  are   generally  fet  fpeeches,  thofe  of  the  Greek 
more  in  converfation.     What  Virgil  does  by  two  words 
of  a  narration.  Homer  brings   abcui  by  a  fpeech  ;  he 
hardly  raifes  one  of  his  heroes  out  oi  bed  without  fome 
talk  concerning  it.      There  are  not  only  replies,  but  re- 
joinders in   Homer,   a  thing  fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in 
Virgil  ;  the  confec^uence  whereof  is,  that  there  muft  be 
in  the  Iliad  many  continued  converfations,  fuch  as  this 
of  our  two  heroes,  a  little  refembling  common  chit-chat. 
This  renders  the  poem  more  natural  and  aniraated,  but 
lefs  grave  and  majeitic.     However,  that  fuch  was  the 
way  of  writing  generally  pradifed  in  thofe  ancient  times, 
appears  from  the  like  manner  uied  m  mofi:  of  the  books 
of  the  old  teftament;  and  it  particularly  agreed  with  our 
author's  warm  imagination,  which  delighted  in  perpetual 
imagery,  and  in  painting  every  circumilance  of  what  he 
defcribed. 

V.  357,  In  that  Jharp  fervice y  etc.]  In  a  general  bat- 
fle  cowardice  may  be  Uie  more  eafily  concealed,  by  rea- 
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No  force,  nor  firmncfs,  the  pale  coward  Tnevvs ; 
He  fhifts  his  place  ;  his  colour  comes  and  goes ;       360 
A  dropping  fweat  creeps  cold  on  ev'ry  part ; 
Againft  his  bofom  beats  his  qui v 'ring  heart ; 
Terror  and  death  in  his  wild  eye-balls  Hare  ; 
With  chatt'ring  teeth  he  ftands,  and  ftifT'ning  hair, 
And  looks  a  bloodlefs  image  of  defpair  !  365 

Not  fo  the  brave flill  dauntiefs,  dill  the  fame, 

Unchang*d  his  colour,  and  unmov'd  his  frame  ; 

Compos 'd  his  thought,  determin'd  is  his  eye, . 

And  fix'd  his  foul,  to  conquer  or  to  die : 

If  ought  diflurb  the  tenour  of  his  bread:,.  370 

*Tis  but  the  wiili  to  flrike  before  the  red:. 

In  fuch  affays  thy  blamelefs  worth  is  known, 
And  ev'ry  art  of  dang'rous  war  thy  own. 

By  chance  of  fight  whatever  wounds  you  bore, 

Thofe  wounds  were  glorious  all,  and  all  before  ;     375 

Such  as  may  teach,  'twas  (till  thy  brave  delight 

T'  oppofe  thy  bofcm  where  the  foremoft  fight.. 

But  why,  like  infants,  cold  to  honour's  charms. 

Stand  we  to  talk,  when  glory  calls  to  arms  ? 

Go — from  my  conquer'd  fpears,  the  choiceft  take,    ^So 

And  to  their  owners  lend  them  nobly  back. 

Ton  of  the  number  of  the  combatants ;  but  in  an  am- 
bufcade,  where  the  foldiers  are  few,  each  muft  be  dif- 
covered  to  be  what  he  is  ;  this  is  the  reafon  why  the 
ancients  entertained  fo  great  an  idea  of  this  fort  of  war ; 
the  biaveft  men  were  alwa}^  dioim  to  fcrve  upo.i  iuch 
occaCons.     Euflathius. 
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Swift  as  the  word  bold  Merion  fnatch'd  a  fpear. 
And  breathing  flaughter  followed  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  armipotent  invades  the  plain, 
(The  wide  deflroyer  of  the  race  of  man)  38  J 

V.  3S4.  5^  Mars  ar??iipotent,  etc.]  Homer  varies 
his  fimilitudes  with  all  imaginable  art,  fometimes  deriv- 
ing them  from  die  properties  of  animals,  fometimes 
from  natural  pafTions,  fometimes  from  the  occurrences 
of  life,  and  fometimes,  as  in  the  fmiile  before  us,  from 
hiftory.  The  invention  of  Mars's  pafiage  from  Thrace, 
(which  was  feigned  to  be  the  country  of  that  god)  to 
the  Phlegyans  and  Ephyrians,  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
poetical  manner  of  celebrating  the  martial  genius  of  that 
people,  who  lived  in  perpetual  wars. 

MeUilnks  there  is  fomething  of  a  fine  enthufiafm,  In 
Homer's  manner  of  fetching  a  compafs,  as  it  were,  to 
draw  in  new  images,  befides  thofe  in  which  the  dire^ 
point  of  likenefs  conlills.  Milton  perfectly  well  under- 
ftood  the  beauty  of  thefe  digreffive  images,  as  we  may 
fee  from  the  following  fimile,  which  is  in  a  manner 
made  up  of  them. 

Thick  as  autujnnal  leaves  that  fir o-vo  the  brooks 
In  Vallovihrofa^  'where  ih'  Etrurian  floades 
High  over-arch'' d  evibo'w'r ;  or  feat  ter^d  /edge 
Ajioat^  'when  'with  fierce  'vjindf  Orion  ar??id 
Hath  vex^d  the  Red-fea  coaj}^  ivhofe'wave  o^erthrena 
Bujiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry^ 
While  'With  perfidious  hatred  they  purfud 
The  fojourners  of  Goshen^  'who  beheld 
From  the  fafe  shore  their  floating  carcaffes, 

And  broken   charioi"wheels  : So  thick  beflro^x?! 

AhjeCi  and  loft  lay  thefe.' 
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Terror,  his  bed  lov'd  fon,  attends  his  courie, 

Arm'd  with  ftern  boldnefs,  and  enormous  force ; 

The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound. 

And  lay  the  ftrength  of  tyrants  on  the  ground  : 

From  Thrace  they  fly,  call'd  to  the  dire  alarms        390' 

Of  warring  Phlegyans,  and  Ephyrian  arms ; 

Invok'd  by  both,  relentlefs  they  difpofe 

To  thefe  glad  conqueit,  murd'rous  rout  to  thofe. 

So  march  the  leaders  of  the  Cretan  train, 

And  their  bright  arms  fliot  horror  o'er  the  plain.     395 

Then  firft  fpake  Merion :  Shall  we  join  the  right, 
Or  combate  in  the  centre  of  the  fight  ? 
Or  to  the  left  our  wanted  fuccour  lend  ? 
Hazard  and  fame  all  parts  alike  attend. 

As  for  the  general  purport  of  this  comparifon  of  Homer, 
!t  gives  us  a  noble  and  majefHc  idea,  at  once,  of  Idome- 
neus  and  Meriones,  reprefented  by  Mars  and  his  fon  Ter- 
ror ;  in  which  each  of  thefe  heroes  is  greatly  elevated, 
yet  the  jufl:  diftlndlion  between  them  preferved.  The 
beautiful  fimile  of  Virgil,  in  his  12th  jEneid,  is  drawa. 
with  an  eye  to  this  of  our  author. 

^lalis  apud gelidi  cumflumlna  concitus  Hehri 
Sans^iiinsus  iMavors  clypeo  increpatt  atquefuretites 
Bella  movem  immittit  eqiios  ;  illi  aquore  aperto 
Ante  Not  OS  Z.ephyrumqae  volant :  genii  t  ultima  pulftt 
Thraca  pedum  :  circtimque  atra  Forniidinis  ora^ 
Incquey  Injidi^quey  Dei  co7?iitatus,  aguniur. 

y.  396.     ■     Shall  nvejoin  the  right , 

Or  combate  in  the  centre  of  the  fight. 
Or  to  the  left  our  ivanted/uccour  lend  ?■ 

The  common  interpreters  have  to  this  queflion  of  Me- 
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Not  in  the  centre,  Idomen  reply'd,  400 

Our  ablefl  chieftains  the  main  battle  guide  ; 

Each  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  poft  his  care, 

And  gallant  Teucer  deals  deflrudion  there  : 

Skill'd,  or  with  fliafts  to  gall  the  diftant  field, 

Or  bear  clofe  battle  on  the  founding  fhield.  405 

nones  given  a  meaning  which  is  highly  impertinent,  if  not 
downright  nonfenfe  ;  explaining  it  thus.  Shall  nue fight 
on  ihs  right,  or  in  ths  cuddle',  or  on  the  left ■>  for  no 
luhers  elfe  do  the  Greeks  fo  ?nuch  want  ajjifiance? 
which  amounts  to  tliis  :  **  Shall  we  engage  where  our 
"  afliftance  is  moll  wanted,  or  where  it  is  not  wanted  ?" 
The  context,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  original,  oblige 
us  to  underhand  it  in  this  obvious  meaning;  Shall  iKie 
bring  our  affiance  to  the  right,  to  the  left  or  to  the 
centre  ?  Since  the  Greeks  being  equally  prefed  and  en- 
gaged  en  all  fides,  equally  need  our  aid  in  all  parts. 

V.  400.  Not  in  the  centre,  etc.]  There  is  in  this 
anfwer  of  Idomeneus  a  fmall  circumftance  which  is  over- 
looked by  the  commentators,  but  in  which  the  whole 
fpirit  and  reafon  of  what  is  faid  by  him  confifts.  He 
fays  he  is  in  no  fear  for  the  centre,  fince  it  is  defended 
by  Teucer  and  Ajax;  Teucer  being  not  only  moft  fa- 
mous for  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  but  likewife  excellent  s'y 
<^cc^i</\  va-f^tv/i,  in  a  clefs  Jlanding  fight :  and  as  for  Ajax, 
though  not  fo  fwift  of  foot  as  Achilles,  yet  he  was  equal 
to  him  £v  tf^yTOf-flt^/ri,  in  the  fame  y?fr//^  manner  of  fight- 
ing ;  hereby  intimating  that  he  was  fecare  for  die  centre, 
becaufe  that  poft  was  defended  by  two  perfbns  both  ac- 
compliftied  in  that  part  of  war,  which  was  moft  neceffary 
for  the  fervice  they  were  engaged  in  ;  the  two  exprefli- 
ons  before  mentioned  peculiarly  fignifying  a  firm  and 
fleady  way  of  fighting,  moft  ufeful  in  maintaining  a  poft. 
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Thefe  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hedlor  tame : 

Safe  in  their  arms,  the  navy  fears  no  flame  ; 

Till  Jove  himfelf  defcends,  his  bolts  to  (hed, 

And  hurl  the  brazen  ruin  at  our  head. 

Great  muft  he  be,  of  more  than  human  birth,  410 

Nor  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth, 

Him  neither  rocks  can  crufli,  nor  fteel  can  wound. 

Whom  Ajax  fells  not  on  th' enfanguin'd  ground. 

In  ftanding  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 

Excell'd  alone  in  fwiftnefs  in  the  courfe.  415 

Then  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply, 

And  live  with  glory,  or  with  glory  die. 

He  faid  ;  and  Merion  to  th'  appointed  place, 
Fierce  ar:  the  god  of  battles,  urg'd  his  pace. 
Soon  as  the  foe  the  fliining  chiefs  beheld  420 

Rufh  like  a  fiery  torrent  o'er  the  field, 
Their  force  embody'd  in  a  tide  they  pour ; 
The  rifing  combate  founds  along  the  fhore. 
As  warring  winds,  in  Sinus' fultry  reign. 
From  difT'rent  quarters  fwcep  the  fandy  plain ;         42  J 
On  ev'ry  fide  the  duily  whirlwinds  rife. 
And  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  fliies : 
Thus  by  defpair,  hope,  rage,  together  driv'n. 
Met  the  black  hofts,  and  meeting,  darken'd  heaven. 
All  dreadful  glar'd  the  iron  face  of  war,  430 

Brifded  \\ith  upright  fpears,  that  flafli'd  afar ; 
Dire  was  the  gleam,  of  breaft-plates,  helms  and  fhlelds. 
And  polifli'd  arms  emblaz'd  the  flaming  fields : 

Tremendous 
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Tremendous  fcene  !  that  gen'ral  horror  gave, 

But  touch'd  with  joy  the  boforas  of  the  brave.        43  J 

Saturn's  (^reat  Tons  in  fierce  contention  vy'd. 
And  crouds  of  hei'ocs  in  their  anger  dy'd. 
The  fire  of  earth  and  heav'n,  by  Thetis  won 
To  crown  with  glory  Peleus'  godlike  Ton, 
\Viird  not  deftrucdon  to  the  Grecian  powVs,  440 

But  fpar'd  a  while  tlie  deflin'd  Trojan  tow'rs: 
While  Neptune  riling  from  nis  azure  main, 
\Varr'd  on  the  king  of  heav'n  with  ft^rn  diilain, 
And  breath'd  revenge,  and  fir'd  the  Grecian  train, 
<iods  of  one  fource,  of  one  etherial  race,  445 

Alike  divine,  and  heav'n  their  native  place ; 
But  Jove  die  greater;    firft-born  of  the  fliies. 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  fu pre mely  wife. 
For  this,  of  Jove's  fuperior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  form  conceal'd  his  aid.  450 

Thefe  pov/'rs  bfold  the  Greek  and  Trr^an  train 
in  war  and  difcord's  adamantine  chain  j 


V.  451 .]  It  will  be  necefiary,  for  the  better  <iiider- 
ftanding  the  conduct  of  Homer  in  every  battle  he  de- 
fcribes,  to  relied  on  the  particular  Idnd  cf  fight,  and 
the  circumdances  that  diftingaiih  each.  In  this  view,^ 
therefore  we  ought  to  remember,  through  this  whole 
book,  that  the  battle,  defcribed  in  it,  is  a  fixed  clofe 
fight,  wherein  the  armies  engage  in  a  grofs  compad  bod]', 
without  any  fl^irmifnes,  or  feats  of  activity,  fo  often 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  eng?.gements.  We  fee  at 
the  beginning  of  it  the  Grecians  form  a  phalanx,  v.  177. 
which  continues  unbroken,  at  the  very  end,  v.   1006. 

Vol.  Ill,  D 
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Indiflblubly  ftrong,  the  fatal  tye 
Is  ftretch'd  on  both,  and  clofe-compeU'd  they  die. 

"The  chief  weapon  made  nfe  oT  is  a"  fpear,  being  moil 
proper  for  this  manner  of  combate  ;   nor  do  we  fee  any 
other  ufe  of  a  chariot,  but  to  carry  off  the  dead  or  wour- 
*ded,  as  in  the  inftance  of  Harpalion  and  Deiphobus. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve  with  what  judgment  and 
propriety  Homer  introduces  Idomeneus  as  the  chief  in 
adion  on  this  occafion  :  for  this  hero  being  declined  from 
his  prime,  and  fomewhat  ftiff  with  years,  was  only  fit 
for  this  kind  of  engagement,  as  Homer  exprefly  fays  in 
th€  512th  verfe  of  the  prefent  book. 


Our  «p  iTTx'i^cfi  f*.i6'  lav  BiXo^f  »^'  uxioio-^eci. 

See  tlie  tranllation,  ver.  -648,  efc. 

V.  45:2.  In  nvar  and  difcord's  adamantine  chain. 1^ 
This  fhort  but  comprehenfive  allegory,  is  very  proper  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  prefent  condition  of  the  two  con- 
tendi^Tg  armies,  v;ho  being  both  powerfully  fuClained  by 
the  afhftance  of  fuperior  deities,  join  and  mix  together 
in  a  clofe  and  bloody  engagement,  without  any  remark- 
able advantnge  on  either  iide.  To  image  to  us  this 
itate  of  things,  the  poet  rcprefents  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
holding  the  two  armies  cloie  bound  by  a  mighty  chain, 
V/hich  he  calls  the  knot  of  contention  and  war,  and  of 
whicli  the  two  gods  draw  the  extremities,  whereby  the 
cnclofed  armies  are  compelled  together,  without  any 
poflibility  on  either  lide  to  feparate  or  conquer.  There 
is  not  pci"haps  in  Homer  an  image  at  once  (o  exadt  and 
fo  bold.  ATadam  Dacier  acknowledges,  that  defpairing 
to  miike  this  pafTage  (bine  in  her  language,  flie  purpofe- 
'Jy  emitted  it  in  her  tranflation  :  but  from  whatiilieiays 
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Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in-combates  grev,    455- 
The  bold  Idomcneus  controuls  the  day. 
Firfl:  by  his  hand  Othryoneus  was  flain, 
Swell'd  with  falfe  hopes,  with  mad  ambition  vain ! 
Cali'd  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame, 
From  high  Cabefus'  diftant  Wiills  he  came  ;  4  60 

CafTandra's  love  he  fought,  with  boafls  of  pow*r, 
And.  promis'd  conqiieft  was  the.  profer'd  dow'r. 
The  king  confented,  by  his  vaunts  abus'd ; 
The  king  confented,  but  tlie  fates  refus'd 
Proud  of  himfelf,  and  of  th'  imagin'd  bride,        *     46$' 
The  field  he  meafur'd  with  a  larger  ftiide. 
Him,  as  he  ftalk'd,.  the  Cretan  jav'Iin  found .j 
Vain  was  his  bread-plate  to  repel  the  wound : 
His  dream  of  glory  loft,  he  plung'd  to  hell : 
His  anus  refounded  as  the  boafler  fell.  470 

The  great  Idomeneus  beftrides  the  dead : 
And  thus,  he  cries.  Behold  thy  promife  fped  1 

in  her  annotations,  it  feems  that  fhe  did  not  rightly  ap* 
prehend  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  it,  Hobbes  too 
was  not  very  fenfible  of  it,  when  he  tranflated  it  fo  oddly, 

j^nd  thus  the  faijo  from  brother  unto  brctkep 
Of  cruel  ivar  was  draivn  alternately, 
j-Ind  manyjlainon  one  fide  and  the  oth&r^ 

V.  471.  The  great  Idomeneus  bejlrldes  the  dead  i 
And  ihusy  he  cries,'-'-'       ~\ 
rt  feems,.  fays  Euflathius  on  this  place,  that  the  fliad 
being  an  heroic  poem,   is  of  too  ferious  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit of  raillery ;  yet  Homer  has  found  the  fecret  of  join- 
ing two  things  that  are  in  a  manner  incompatible.      For 

D  2 
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this  piece  of  raillery  is  fo  far  from  ralfing  laughter,  that 
k  becomes  a  hero,  and  is  capable  to  inflame  the  cou- 
rage of  all  who  hear  it.  It  alfo  ele\'ates  the  cliarader 
of  Idomeneus,  who  notwithflanding  he  is  in  the  midft 
of  imminent  dangers,  preferves  his  ufual  gaiety  of  tem- 
per which  is  the  greatefl  evidence  of  an  uncommon  cou- 
rage. 

I  confefs  I  am  of  an  opinion  very  different  from  this 
of  Euflathius,  which  is  alfo  adopted  by  M,  Dacier.    So 
fevere  and  bloody  an  irony  to  a  dying  perfon  is  a  fault 
in  morals,  if  not  in  poetry  itfelf.     It  fliould  not  have 
place  at  all,  or  if  it  Hiould,   is  ill  placed  here.     Ido- 
meneus is  reprefented  a  brave  man,   nay,    a  man  of  a 
companionate  nature,  in  the  circumftance  he  was  intro- 
duced in,  of  ailifting  a.  wounded  foldier.     What  pro- 
Tocation  could  fuch  an  one  have,  to  infult  fo  barba- 
Foufly   an  unfortunate  prince,    being  neither  his    rival 
iior  particular   enemy.     True  courage   is    infeparable 
from  humanity,  and  all  generous   warriors   regret  the 
•eery  victories  they  gain,  when  they  refied  v/hat  a  price 
of  blood  they  coft.     I  know  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
thefe  were  not  the  manners  of  Homer's   dme,  a  fpirit 
of  violence  and  devaftation  then  reigned,  even  among 
tiie  chofen  people  of  God,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  adti- 
ons  of  Jodiua,  etc.    However,  if  one  would  forgive  the 
cruelty,   one   cannot  forgive  the  gaiety  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion.     Thefe  inhuman  jeds  the  poet  was  fo  far  from 
being  obliged  to  make,   that   he   was    on  the  contrary 
forced  to  break  through   the  general  ferlous  air  of   his 
poem   to  introduce  them.     Would  it  not  raife  a  fufpi- 
cion,   that  (whatever  we  fee  of  his  fupcrior  genius  in  o- 
ther  refpeds)  his  own  views  of  morality  were  not  ele- 
vated above  the  barbarity  of  his  age  ?   I  think,  indeed, 
the  thing  by   far  the  niofl  fliocking  in  this  author,  is 
that  fpirit  of  cruelty  which  appears  too  manifeiUy  in  the 
Iliad. 

Virgil  v/as  too  judicious  to  imitate  Homer  m  thefc 
licences,  and  is  much  more  referved  in  his  farcafras  and 
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Such  is  the  help  thy  arms  to  Ilion  bring, 
And  fuch  the  contrad  of  the  Phrygian  king  ! 

Infults.  There  are  not  above  four  or  five  in  the  whole 
^neid.  That  of  Pyrrhus  to  Priam  in  the  fecond  book, 
though  barbarous  in  itfelf,  may  be  accounted  for  as  in- 
tended to  raife  a  character  of  horror,  and  render  the 
a6lion  of  Pyrrhus  odious  ;  whereas  Homer  flains  his  mod 
favourite  charaders  with  thefe  barbarities.  That  of 
Afcanius  over  Numanus  in  the  ninth,  was  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity where  Virgil  might  have  indulged  the  humour  of 
a  cruel  raillery,  and  have  been  excufed  by  the  youth 
and  gaiety  of  the  fpeaker  ;  yet  it  is  no  more  than  a  very 
moderate  anfwer  to  the  infolences  with  which  he  had 
juil  been  provoked  by  his  enemy,  only  retorting  two  of 
his  own  words  upon  him.. 

7,  verbis  virtutem  illude  fuperhis  I 
Bis  capti  Phryges  hxc  Rutulis  refponfu  remiitu?if. 

He  never  fuffers  his  ^Eneas  to  fall  into  this  prasflice,  but 
while  he  is  on  fire  with  indignation  after  the  deatli  of 
his  friend  Pallas :  that  fliort  one  to  Mezentius  is.  the 
lead  that  could  be  faid  to  fuch  a  tyrant. 

Ubi  nunc  Mezentius  acsr^  st  ilia 
Effera  vis  animi  P 

The  worft-natured  one  I  remember,  which  3''et  is  mora- 
excufable  than  Homer's,  is  that  of  Turnus  to  Eumedes 
in  the  12  th  book. 

En,  agros,  et  quam  hello,  Trcjam,  petijliy 
Hejperiain  metire  jacens  \  ha;c praviia,  qui  me 
Fcrro.  auft.  tentare,ferunt  j  Jic  mTnia  condunt, 

V.  474;  And  fuch  the  contrail  of  the  Phrygian  king^ 
etc;  j  It- was  but  natural  to  raife  a  queftion,  on  occafion 
of  thefe  and  other  pafliges  in  Homer,  how  it  comes  la 
pafs  that  the  heroes  of  different  nations  are  fo  well  ac-- 

D3 
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Our  offers  now,  illuftrious  prince  !  receive ;  475 

For  fuch  an  aid  what  will  not  Argos  give  ? 
To  conquer  Troy,  with  ours  thy  forces  join. 
And  count  Atrides*  faired  daughter  thine. 
•Meantime,  on  fartlier  methods  to  advife. 
Come,  follow  to  the  fleet  thy  new  allies ;  480 

There  hear  what  Greece  has  on  her  part  to  fay. 
He  fpoke,  and  dragg'd  the  goary  corfe  away. 

This  Alius  view'd,  unable  to  contain. 
Before  his  chariot  waning  on  the  plain  ; 
(His  valu'd  courfers,  to  his  fquire  confignM,  4S5 

Impatient  panted  on  his  neck  behind) 
To  vengeance  rifing  with  a  fiidden  fpring, 
He  hop'd  the  conqueft  of  the  Cretan  king. 
The  wary  Cretan,  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Full  on  his  throat  difcharg'd  the  forceful  fpear :       490 
Beneath  the  chin  the  point  was  feen  to  glide, 
And  glitter'd,  extant  at  the  farther  fide. 
As  when  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall^ 
Or  pine,  fit  mail  for  fome  great  admiral. 
Groans  to  the  oft-heav'd  ax,  with  many  a  wound,  495 
Then  fpreads  a  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground : 
So  funk  proud  Alius  in  that  dreadful  day, 
And  (Iretch'd  before  his  rauch-lov'd  courfers  lay. 

quainted  with  the  ftories  and  circumftances  of  each  o- 
ther  ?  Euftathius's  folution  is  no  ill  one,  that  the  warri- 
ors on  both  fides  might  learn  the  (lory  of  their  enemies 
from  the  captives  diey  took,  during  the  courfe  of  fo  long 
9,  war. 
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He  grinds  the  dull  diftain'd  with  dreaming  gore. 
And,  fierce  in  death,  lies  foaming  on  the  Ihore.        JOO 
Depiiv'd  of  motion,  (liff  with  {Inpid  fear. 
Stands  all  aghaft  his  trembling  charioteer* 
Nor  (huns  tlie  foe,  nor  turns  the  deeds  away, 
'But  falls  transfix'd,  an  unrefiUing  prey: 
Pierc'd  by  AntllochuSj  he  pants  beneath  505 

The  (lately  car,  and  labours  out  his  breath. 
Thus  Afius'  deeds  (their  mighty  mader  gone) 
Remain  the  prize  of  Nedor's  youthful  fon. 

Stabb'd  at  the  figlit,  Deiphobus  drew  nigh, 
And  made,  with  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly.        ^10 
The  Cretan  faw  ;  and  dooping,  caus'd  to  glance 
From  his  dope  diield  the  difappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  fpacious  targe  (a  blazing  round. 
Thick  with  bull  hides,  and  brazen  orbits  bound, 

V.  511.  The  Cretan  fa'Wy  andfiooping,  etc. 3  Nothing 
could  paint  in  a  more  lively  manner,  this  whole  a(5lion, 
and  every  circimidance  of  it,  than  the  following  lines. 
There  is  the  podure  of  Idomeneus  upon  feeing  the  lance 
flying  toward  him  ;  the  liftmg  the  fhleld  obliquely  to  turn 
it  afide  ;  the  arm  difcovered  in  that  pofition  ;  the  form, 
compofition,  materials,  and  ornaments  of  the  fhield  di- 
flinaly  fpecified;  the  flight  of  the  dart  over  it;  the 
found  of  it  fird  as  it  flew,  then  as  it  fell ;  and  the  decay 
of  that  found  on  the  edge  of  the  buckler,  which  being 
thinner  than  the  other  parts,  rather  tinkled  than  rung,  e- 
fpecially  when  the  fird  torce  of  the  droke  was  fpent  on 
the  orb  of  it.  All  this  b  the  compafs  of  fo  few  lines,  in 
which  every  word  is  an  image,  is  fomething  more  beauti- 
fully particular,  than  I  remember  to  have  met  with  in  a- 
ny  poet. 
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On  his  rais'd  arm  by  two  ftrong  braces  flay'd)  515 

He' lay  colle^ed  in  defenfive  fhade.    . 

O'er  his  fafe  head  the  jav'lin  idly  fung, 

And  on  the  tinkling  verge  more  faintly  rung; 

Ev'n  then,  the  fpear  the  vig'rous  aim  confeft. 

And  pierc'd,  obliquely,  king  Hypfenor^s  breaft :        ^2Q 

Warm'd  in  his  liver,  to  the  ground  it  bore 

The  chief,  the  people's  guardian  now  no  more  ! 

Not  unattended,  the  proud  Trojan  cries, 
Nor  unreveng'd,  lamented  Afius  lies  : 
For  thee,  though  helPs  black  portals  ftand  difplay'd. 
This  mate  Ihall  joy  thy  melancholy  fhade.  525 

Heart-piercing  anguifh,  at  the  haughty  boafr, 
Touch 'd  ev'ry  Greek,  but  Neftor's  fon  the  moft. 
Grlev'd  as  he  was,  his  pious  arms  attend, 
And  his  broad  buckler  fhields  his  flaughter'd  friend ; 
Till  fad Meciftheus  and  Alaftorbore  53^ 

His  honoured  body  to  the  tented  (hore.     « 

Nor  yet  from  fight  [domeneus  withdraws ; 
Refolv'd  to  perifh  in  his  country's  caufe. 
Or  find  Tome  foe,  whom  heav'n  and  he  iliall  doom 
To  wail. his  fate  in  death's  eternal  gloom.  $^6 

He  fees  Alcathous  in  die  front  afpire.: 
Great  iEfyetes  was  the  hero's  fire  ; 
His  fpoufe  Hippodame,  divinely  fair, 
Anchifes'  eldeft  hope,  and  darling  care;  5^40 

Who  charmed  her  parent's  and  her  husband's,  heart, 
With  beauty,  fenfe,  and  every  work  of  an : 
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He  once,  of  llion's  youth,  the  lovelieft  boy. 

The  faireft  fae,  of  all  the  fair  of  Troy. 

By  Neptune  now  the  haplefs  hero  dies,  545 

Who  covers  with  a  cloud  thofe  beauteous  eyes, 

And  fetters  ev'ry  limb  :   yet  bent  to  meet 

His  fate  he  ftands ;  nor  fhuns  the  lance  of  Crete. 

Fixt  as  fonie  column,  or  deep-rooted  oak, 

.{While  the  winds  fleep)  his  bread  receivM  the  (Iroke. 

Before  the  pond'rous  flroke  his  corfelet  yields,  55^ 

Long  us'd  to  ward  the  death  in  righting  fields. 

The  riven  armour  fends  a  jarring  found : 

His  lab'ring  heart  heaves  with  fo  (Irong  a  bound, 

The  long  lance  fhakes,  and  vibrates  in  the  wound  : 

V.  543.  He  o?2ce,  of  llions youth,  the  lovelicfl  hoy7\ 
Some  manufcripts,  after  thefe  words,  6>^iro?  Ivl  T^or/i 
Iv^ir/i,  infert  the  three  following  verfes  ; 


wlilch  I  have  not  tranflated,  as  not  diinking  tliem  gen\> 
ine.     Mr.  Barnes  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

V.554.i//V  tab' ring  heart  heaves  <viitbfoJ}rong  abound^ 
The  long  lance  JJjakes,  and  vibrates  in  the  nvoufid."} 

We  cannot  read  Homer  without  obferving  a  wonderful 
variety  in  the  wounds  and  manner  of  dying.  Some  of 
tl\efe  wounds  are  painted  with  very  fingular  circumftan- 
ces,  and  thofe  of  uncommon  art  and  beauty.  This 
pafTage  is  a  mafter-piece  in  that  way;  Alcathous  is 
pierced  into  the  heart,  which  throbs  with  fo  ftrong  a 
pulfe,  that  the  motion  is  communicated  even  to  the 
diftant  end  of  the  fpear,    which  is  vibrated  thereby. 
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Faft-flowing  from  its  fource,  as  prone  he  lajf,  556 

Life's  purple  tide  impetuous  gufh'd  away. 
Then  Idoraen,  infuking  o'er  the  flain : 
Behold,  Delphobus !  nor  vaunt  in  vain  : 
See  i  on  one  Greek  three  Trojan  ghofls  attend,       560 
This,  my  third  vidim,  to  the  fliades  I  fend* 
Approaching  now,  tliy  boafted  miglit  approve. 
And  try  the  prowefs  of  the  feed  of  Jove. 
From  Jove,  enamour 'd  on  a  mortal  dame. 
Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country,  came  :  565 

Deucalion,  blamelefs  prince  !  was  Minos'  heir ; 
His  firft-born  I,  the  third  from  Jupiter ; 
O'er  fpacious  Crete,  and  her  bold  fons  I  reign, 
And  thence  my  fliips  tranfport  me  through  the  mairr ; 

Lord  of  a  hofl,  o'er  all  my  hoft  I  fhine,  57^ 

A  fcourge  to  thee,  thy  father,  and  thy  line. 

The  Trojan  heard  ;  uncertain,  or  to  meet 
Alone,  with  vent*rous  arms,  the  king  of  Crete ; 
Or  feek  auxillar  force  ;  at  length  decreed 
To  call  feme  hero  to  partake  the  deed.  5T9 

Forthwith  i^neas  rifes  to  his  thought ; 
For  him,  in  Troy's  remotefc  lines,  he  fought, 

Tin's  circumflance  might  appe?-r  too  bold,  and  the  e£- 
fc<5t  beyond  nature,  were  we  not  informed  by  the  mod 
fl^ilful  anatomiils  of  the  wonderful  force  of  this  raufcle, 
which  fome  of  them  have  computed  to  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds.  Lower  de  corde, 
Borellus,  et  alii. 
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Where  he,  incensed  at  partial  Priam,  ftands. 
And  fees  Tuperior  pofts  in  meaner  hands. 

V.  ^i^.'—''— Incensed  at  partial  Pr:a7nit\.c.~\  Hornet 
here  gives  the  reafon  wliy  yEneas  did  not  fight  in  the 
foremoft  ranks.     It  was  againft  his  inclination  that  he 
ferved  Priam,  and  he  was  rather  engaged  b}'  honour  and 
reputation  to  afTift  his  country,  than  by  any  difpofidon  to 
aid  that  prince.     This  pafTage  is  purely  hiftorical,   and 
the  ancients  have  preferved  to  us  a  tradition  which  ferves 
to  explain  it.     They  fay  that  j^^neas  became  fufpedled 
by  Priam,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  prophelied  he 
fhould,  in  procefs  of  time,  rule  over  the  Trojans.     The 
king  therefore  fliewcd  him  no. great  degree  of  efteem  or 
confideration,  with  defign  to  difcredit,   and  render  him 
defpicable  to  the  people.  Euflathius.  This  envy  of  Pri- 
^am,  and  this  report  of  the  orade,.are  niendoned  by  A- 
ichilles  to  ^Eneas  in  the  20th  book. 


•>)  G-\  yg  ^vf/^0(  ifiot  f*y,*/\(rei^o(.i  UvayH^ 


Ovrot  rivixoi  ys  U^icif^o?  y6^«?  ^^* X'^V  ^«*^^« 
EfO"<  y«^  01  Tfxidzg.     ■ 

(See  verfe  216,  etc.  of  the  tranfladon.)     And  "Neptune 
in  the  fame  book. 

In  the  tranilation,  verfe  35:5,  etc. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  note  with  the  character  of  .Eneas, 
as  it  is  drawn  by  Philoftratus,  \\herein  he  makes  menti- 
on of  the  fame  tradition.  *'  j^'jieas,  fays  this  author, 
"*'  was  inferior  to  He<5lor  in  battle  only,  in  all  dk  equal, 
"  and  in  prudence  fuperior.  He  was  likewife  skilful  in 
**  'Whatever  related  to  the  gods,  and  confcious  of  what 
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To  him,  ambitions  of  fo  great  an  aid,  r^Q 

The  bold  Deiphobus  approach 'd,  and  faid : 
Now,  Trojan  prince,  employ  thy  pious  arms. 

If  e'er  thy  bofom  fdt  fair  honour's  charms. 

Alcathous  dies,  thy  brother  and  thy  friend  ! 

Come,  and  the  warrior's  lov'd  remains  defend.  58^ 

Beneath  his  cares  thy  early  youth  was  train'd, 

One  tabic  fed  you;  and  one  roof  contain'd. 

This  deed  to  fierce  Idomeneus  we  owe  ; 

Hade,  and  revenge  it  on  th'  infulting  foe. 

--Eneas  heard,  and  for  a  fpace  refign'd^  590 

To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind ; 

Then  rifing  in  his  rage,  he  burns  to  fight : 
The  Greek  awaits  him,  with  colle(5ted  might. 
As  the  fell  boar  on  fome  rough  mountain's  head, 
Arm'd  v/ith  wild  terrors,  and  to  (laughter  bred,       595 
When  the  loud  ruftics  rife,  and  fnout  from  far„ 
Attends  the  tumult,   and  expedls  the  war; 
O'er  his  bent  back  the  briflly  horrors  rife, 
Fires  ftream  in  ligntning  from  his  fanguine  eyes. 


*'  defliny  had  referred  for  him  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

"  Incapable  of  fear,  never  difcompofed,  and  particularly 

*'  poflefling  himfelf  in  the  article  of  danger,     Hedlor  is 

"  reported  to  have  been  called  the  hand,  and  ^neas  the 

''  head  of  the  Trojans ;  and  the  latter  more  advantaged 

*'  their  affairs  by  his  caution,  than  the  former  by  his 

*'  fury.     Thefe  tv/o  heroes  were  much  of  the  fame  age, 

*'  and  the  fame  ftature  :  the  air  of  iSneas  had  fomething 

**  in  it  lefs  bold  and  forwlrd,  but  at  the  fame  time  more 

'*  fixed  and  conllant."     Phiiorcrat.  Heroic. 

His 
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His  foaming  tusks  both  dogs  and  men  engage,  600 

But  moil:  his  hunters  rouze  Jiis  mighty  rage. 

So  flood  Idomencus,  his  jav'lin  fhook, 

And  met  the  Trojan  wiih  a  low'ring  look. 

Antilochus,  Deipyrus  were  near, 

The.  youthful  offspring  of  the  god  of  war,  605 

Merion,  and  Apharcus,  in  field  renowii'd  : 

To  thefe  the  warrior  fent  his  voice  arounvi. 

Iv^llows  in  arms  !  your  timely  aid  unite  ; 

Lo,  great  .^^Eneas  rufhes  to  the  fight : 

Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold;      610 

lie  frelli  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

Elfe  fhould  this  hand,  this  hour,  decide  the  iirife, 

The  great  difpute,  of  glory,  or  of  life. 

He  fpoke,  and  all  as  with  one  foul  obcyM; 
Their  lifted  bucklers  calf  a  dreadful  fliade  d^ 

Around  the  x:hicf.     /Eneas  too  demands 
Th'  aflifHng  forces  of  his  native  bands  : 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Agcnor  joiu ; 
(Co-aids  and  captains  of  the  Trojan  line) 
In  order  follow  all  th'cmboyd'd  train;  ^20 

Like  Ida's  flacks  proceeding  o'er  the  plain ; 

V.  621.  Like  Idasfiocks,  etc.]  Homer,  whetlier  he 
treats  of  the  cufloms  of  men  or  beads,  is  always  a  faith- 
ful interpreter  of  nature.  When  /heep  leave  the  paflure 
and  drink  freely,  it  is  a  certain  fign,  tliat  they  have 
found  good  paflurage,  and  that  they  are  all  found ;  it  fs 
therefore  upon  this  account,  that  Homer  fays  the  fnep- 
herd  rejoices.     Homer,  we  find,  well  underRood  What 

Vol.  III.  E 
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Before  his  fleecy  care,  ere6l  and  bjld. 
Stalks  the  proud  ram,  the  fadier  of  the  fold  : 
Yflth  joy  the  fwain  fiirveys  them,  as  he  leads 
To  the  cool  fountains,  through  the  well-known  meads* 
So  joys  i^neas,  as  his  native  band  626 

Moves  on  in  rank,  and  (tretches  o'er  the  land. 
Rovmd  dead  Alcathous  now  the  battle  rofe ; 
On  ev'ry  fide  the  fteeiy  circle  grows  ; 
Now  batter'd  breafl-plates  and  hack'd  helmets  ring,   630 
And  o'er  their  heads  unlieedcd  jav'llns  iing. 
Above  the  refl:,  tv/o  tow'rlng  chiefs  appear. 
There  great  Idomeneus,  ^Eneas  here. 
Like  gods  of  war,  difpenfing  fate,  they  ftood. 
And  burn'd  to  drench  the  ground  with  mutual  blood. 
The  Trojan  weapon  whizz'd  along  in  air,  636 

The  Cretan  faw,  and  fnunn'd  the  brazen  fpear : 
Sent  from  an  arm  fo  ftrong,  the  milTive  wood 
Stuck  deep  in  earth  and  quiver'd  where  it  Rood. 
But  Oenom;i5  received  the  Cretan's  (h'oke,  640 

The  forceful  fpear  his  hollow  corfelet  broke, 
^t  ripp'd  his  belly  with  a  ghillly  w^ound. 
And  loird  the  fmoaking  eatrails  to  the  ground. 


Arifiode  mraiy  ages  after  him  remarked,  viz.  that  flieep 
grow  fat  by  drinking.  This  therefore  is  the  reafon,why 
Ihcpherds  are  accudomed  to  give  their  iiock  a  certain 
quantity  of  fait  every  live  days  in  th.e  furamer,  that 
they  mayi  by  this  means,  drink  the  more  freely.  Eii- 
flathius. 
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Stretched  on  the  pliiin,  he  fobs  away  his  breath. 

And  furious  grafps  the  bloody  di\il  in  death.  64  J 

The  vidor  from  his  bread:  the  weapon  tears  ; 

(His  fpoils  he  could  not,  for  the  fliowV  of  f^^ears.) 

Though  now  unfit  an  adive  war  to  wage, 

Heavy  with  cumb'rous  arms,  (lifT  widi  cold  age. 

His  liftlefs  limbs  unable  for  the  courfe  ;  650 

In  franding  fight  he  yet  maintains  his  force : 

Till  faint  with  labour,  and  by  foes  repell'd. 

His  tir'd,  fiow  fleps,  he  drags  from  off  the  field. 

Deiphobus  beheld  him  as  he  pad', 
And,  fir'd  with  hate,  a  parting  jav'iin  caft  :  6ss 

The  jav'iin  err'd,  but  held  his  courfe  along. 
And  pierc'd  Afcalaphus,  the  brave  and  young: 
The  fon  of  Mars  feu  gafping  on  the  ground, 
And  gnaih'd  the  duft  all  bloody  with  kis  wound. 

Nor  knew  the  furious  father  of  his  fall ;  660 

High-thron'd  araidft  the  great  Olympian  hail, 
On  golden  clouds  th'  immortal  fynod  fate ; 
Detained  from  bloody  war  by  Jove  and  Fate. 

Now,  where  in  duil  the  breathlefs  hero  lay, 
For  ilain  Afcaiaphus  commenc'd  the  fray.  66; 

V.  6s S'  ytnd.fir'dixith  hate.'}  Homer  does  not  tell 
us  the  occailon  of  this  hatred ;  but  fmce  his  days,  Si- 
inonides  and  Ibycus  write,  that  Idomeneus  and  Dclplio- 
bus  were  rivals,  and  both  in  love  with  Helen.  This  very 
well  agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition  which  Euripides 
and  Virgil  have  followed :  for  alter  the  death  of  Paris, 
they  teli  us  fne  was  efpoufcd  to  Dciphcbus.    Euftaihius. 

E  2 
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Deiphobns  to  feize  his  helmet  flies, 

And  from  his  temples  rends  the  glittVIng  prize ; 

■^"aliant  as  Mars,  Meriones  drew  near. 

And  on  his  loaded  arm  dirc]:^r3'd  his  fpear  : 

He  drops  the  weight,  difiibled  with  the  pain  ;  670 

The  hollow  helmet  rings  agalnfl  the  plain. 

Swift  as  a  vulture  leaping  on  his  prey. 

From  his  torn  arm  tiie  Grecian  rent  away 

The  reeking  jav'Iln,  and  rejoin'd  his  friends. 

His  wounded  brother  good  Polites  tends  ;  67 JT 

Around  his  waift  his  pious  arms  he  threw. 

And  from  the  rage  of  combate  gently  drew : 

Him  his  fWift  courfers,  on  his  fplendid  car 

Rapt  from  the  lels'ning  thunder  of  the  war ; 
To  Troy  tlaey  drove  him,  groaning  from  the  fhore, 
•j^nd  fprinkling,  as  he  pad",  the  fands  v/ith  gore.        68 1 
Meanwhile  frefli  flaughter  bathes  the  fangulne  ground, 

Heaps  fall  on  heaps,  and  heav'n  and  earth  refound. 

Bold  Apliareus  by  great  i^neas  bled  ; 

As  tow'rd  the  chief  he  turn'd  liis  daring  head,  6,3^ 

He  pierc'd  liis  throat ;  the  bending  head,  deprefl 

Beneath  his  helmet,  nods,  upon  his  breaft ; 

His  fhicld  revers'd  o-'er  the  fall'n  warrior  lies. ; 

And  everhfling  {lumber  feals  his  eyes, 

Antilochus,  as  Thoon  turn'd  him  round,  690 

Tranfpiere'd  his  back  with  a  diflioneft  wound  r 

The  hollow  vein  that  to  the  neck  extends 

Along  the  chine,,  his  eager  jav'lin  rends : 
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Supine  he  falls,  and  to  his  focial  train 

Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  fpreads  in  vain,       695 

Th'  exulting  viilor  leaping  where  he  lay. 

From  his  broad  flioulders  tore  t!ie  fpoils  away ;  '. 

His  time  obferv'd;  for  clos'd  by  foes  around. 

On  all  fides  thick,  the  peals  of  arms  refound. 

His  fliield  embofs'd,  the  ringing  ftorm  fulbins,         700 

But  he  impervious  and  untouch 'd  remains. 

(Great  Neptune's  care  prelerv'd  from  hoftiie  rage 

This  youth,  the  joy  of  Neftor's  glorious  age) 

In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  firfl  he  fought, 

Fac'd  ev'ry  foe,  and  ev'ry  danger  fought  ;■  705.. 

His  winged  lance,  refiftlefs  as  the  wind. 

Obeys  each  motion  of  the  maker's  mind,. 

Refllefs  it  flies,  impatient  to  be  free. 

And  meditates  the  dlfcant  enemy. 

The  fon  of  Afius,  Adamas  drew  near,  710^ 

And  ftruck  his  target  with  the  brazen  fpear, 

Fierce  in  his  front :  but  Neptune  wards  die  blow. 

And  blunts  the  jav'Iin  of  th*  eluded  foe. 

In  the  broad  buckler  half  the  weapon  flood  ; 

Splinter'd  on  earth  iiew  half  the  broken  wood.         715; 

Difarm'd  he  mingled  in  the  Trojan  crew ; 

But  Merion's  fpear  o'ertook  him  as  he  iiew, 

Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found, 

■\\Tiere  fliarp  the  pring,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 

Bending  he  fell,  and  doubled  to  the  ground,        72c, 

E  3. 
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Lay  panting.     Thus,  an  oxe,  in  fetters  ty*d. 

While  death's  (Irong  pangs  diftend  his  lab'ring  fide>. 

His  bulk  enormous  on  the  field  difplays ; 

His  heaving  heart  beats  thick,  as  ebbing  life  decays. 

The  fpear,  the  conqu'ror  from  his  body  drew,         725 

And  death's  dim  fliadows  fwam  before  his  view.. 

Next  brave  Deipyrus  in  dud  was  laid  : 

King  Hclenus  wav'd  high  the  Thracian  blade, 

And  fmote  his  temples,  with  an  arm  fo  ftrong. 

The  helm  fell  off,  and  roU'd  amid  the  throng  :         730 

There,  for  fome  luckier  Greek  it  refls  a  prize. 

For  dark  in  death  the  godlike  o\vner  lies  ! 


V.  720.  Bending  he  felly  and  doubled  to  the  ground. 
Lay  pajiting.  — -]    T  he  original  is. 


•30-      ITTTd^'.IC^    TS'i^l   OS^i 


The  verfiiTcation  reprefents  the  fhort  broken  pantings  of 
the  dying  warrior,  in  the  (hort  faddcn  break  at  the  fe- 
cond  fyllable  of  the  fccond  line.  And  this  beauty  is.  as 
It  happens,  precifely  copied  in  the  Englifli.  It  is  notoi- 
ten  that  a  tranflator  can  do  this  juflicc  to  Homer,  but 
he  mull  be  content  to  imitate  thefe  graces  and  proprie- 
ties at  more  dif^ance,  by  endeavouring  at  fbmething  pa- 
rallel, though  not  the  fame. 

V.  728.  Kifjg  Helenus.']  The  appellation  of  king  was 
not  anciendy  confined  to  thofe  only  who  bore  the  fove- 
reign  dignity,  but  applied  alfo  to  others.  There  was  in 
the  ifland  of  C^-prus  a  whole  order  of  officers  called 
kings,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  receive  the  relations  of  in- 
foimers,  concerning  all  that  liappened  in  the  ifland,  and 
to  regulate  affairs  accordingly.     Eufta,thius. 
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With  raging  grief  great  Menelaus  burns » 

And  fraught  with  vengeance,  to  the  vidtor  turns ; 

That  {hook  the  pondVous  lance,  in  afl  to  throw,.    735 

And  this  flood  adverfc  with  the  bended  bow : 

Full  on  his  bread  the  Trojan  arrow  fell. 

But  harmlefs  bounded  from  the  plated  fteel. 

As  on-  fome  ample  barn's  well-harden'd  floor, 

(The  winds  collided  at  each  open  dooi )  72^0 

While  the  broad  fan  with  force  is  whirl'd  around. 

Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  refulting  from  the  ground : 

So  from  the  fteel  that  guards  Atrides'  heart, 

Repell'd  to  dillance  flies  the  bounding  dart-. 

V.  739.  y^s-on fome  ample barTi^s  nuell-hardend floor ^ 
We  ought  not  to  be  fliocked  at  the  frequency  of  thefe 
fimiles  taken  from  the  ideas  of  a  rural  life.       In  early- 
times,  before  politenefs  had  raifed  the  efteem  of  arts 
fubfervient  to  luxury,   above  thofe  neceffary  to  the  fab- 
iiftence  of  mankind  ;  agriculture  was  the  employment 
of  perfons  of  the  qreatefl  efteem  and  diftiui^on :  we 
fee,  in  facred  hiliory,  princes  bufy  at  fheep-fliearing ; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  common-wealth,  a  dida- 
tor  taken  from  the  plough.     \\  herefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  allufions  and  comparifons  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  ufed  by  ancient  heroic  writers, 
as  well,  to  raife,  as  illullrate  their  defcriptions.     But 
fmce  thefe  arts  are  fallen  from  their  ancient  dignity,  and 
become  the  drudgery  of  the  loweft  people,  the  images 
of  them  are  likewife  funk  into  meannefs,  and  without 
this  confideration  muft  appear  to  common  readers  un- 
worthy to  have  place  in  epic  poems.     It  was  perhaps 
through  too  much  deference  to  fuch  taftes,  that  Chap* 
man  omitted  this  flmile  in  his  tranllation. 
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Atrides,  watchful  of  th' unwary  foe,  745 

Pierc'd  with  his  lance  the  hand  th2t.  grafp'd  the  bow. 
And  nail'd  it  to  the  eugh :  the  wounded  hand 
Trail'd  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  the  fand : 
But  good  Agenor  gendy  from  the  wound 
The  fpear  follicits,  and  the  bandage  bound ;  75a 

A  fling's  foft  wool,  fnatch'd  from  a  foldier's  fide, 
At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  fupply'd. 


V.  7 5 1 .  AJling*s  foft  ivool^fnatch'from a/oldier^sjide,. 
At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  fupply'd r\ 
The  words  of  the  original  are  thefe ; 

This  pafiage,  by  the  commentators,  antient  and  modern, 
feems  rightly  underftood  in  the  fenfe  exprelTed  in  this- 
tranllation  :  the  word  (r^ivTovvi  properly  fignifying  a 
fling  f  which  (as  Euftathius  obferves  from  an  old  fchd- 
liaft)  was  anciently  made  of  woollen  firings.  Chap- 
man alone  difTents  from  the  common  interpretation, 
boldly  pronouncing  that  flings  are  no  where  mentioned- 
in  the  Iliad,  without  giving  any  reafon  for  his  opinion. 
He  therefore  tranfiates  the  word  c-c^gv^o'yji  '^fcarf,  by  no 
other  authority  but  that  he  fays,  it  nvas  a  fitter  thing  to 
hang  a  ^Mounded  arm  in,  than  a  flings  and  very  prettily 
wheedles  hi^  reader  into  this  opinion  by  a  moft  gallant 
imagination,  that  his fquire  might  carry  his  fcarf  about 
hi?n  as  a  favour  of  his  onvn  or  of  his  viafler^s  miflrefs.  But 
for  the  ufe  he  has  found  for  this  fcarf,  there  is  not  any 
pretence  from  the  original ;  where  it  is  only  faid  the 
wound  was  bound  up,  without  any  mention  of  hanging 
the  arm.  After  all,  he  is  hard  put  to  it  in  his  tranfla- 
tion ;  for  being  refolved  to  have  ^  fcarf  and  obliged  to 
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Behold !  P.irander,  urg'd  by  fate's  decree, 
Springs  through  the  ranks  to  fall,  and  fall  by  thee, 
Great  IMenelaus  !  to  enhance  thy  fame  ;  755 

High-tow'iing  in  the  front,  the  warrior  came, 
Firft  the  fharp  lance  was  by  Atrides  thrown ; 
The  lance  far  diflant  by  the  winds  was  blown. 
Nor  piarc'd  Pifander  through  Atrides'  fliield: 
Pifander'  s  fpear  fell  fliiver'd  on  the  field.  760 

Not  fo  dlfcourag'd,  to  the  future  blind. 
Vain  dreams  of  conqueft  fwell  his  haughty  mind ; 
Dauntlefs  fie  mflies  where  the  Spartan  lord 
Like  light'ning  brandifli'd  his  far-beaming  fword. 
His  left-arm  high  oppos'd  the  fliining  fhield  :  765 

His  right,  beneath,  the  cover'd  pole-axe  held  ; 


mention  'wco/,v:e  are  left  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  know  from 
whence  he  got  the  latter. 

A  like  pafTage  recurs  near  the  end  of  this  book,  where 
the  poet  fays  the  Locrians  went  to  war  without  (hield  or 
fpcar,  only  armed, 

To^otTi  Koii  fy'r^o'^a'  e<o?  ccinTa.  ver.  716. 
Which  lail  exprefTion,  as  all  the  commentators  agree, 
(ignifies  2.fiing^  though  the  word  e-i^£voVy>)  is  not  ufed. 
Chapman  here  likewife  without  any  colour  of  authori- 
ty, diffents  from  the  common  opinion;  but  very  incon- 
fiantin  his  errors,  varies  his  mifrake,  andaflures  us,t/>is 
€>^preffion  is  the  true  paraphrafu  of  a  light  kind  of  ar- 
niour^  called  ayick,  nxihich  all  our  archers  ifed  toferve 
in  of  old,  and  ivhich  ivere  ever  quilted  ivith  nuool. 

V.  ']66.The  cover  d pole- axe,']  Homer  never  afcribes 
this  weapon  to  any  but  the  Barbarians,  for  the  battle- 
axe  v/as  not  ufed  in  war  by  the  politer  nations.  It  was 
the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Amazons.     Eiiftathius. 
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(An  Olive's  cloiuiy  grain  the  handle  made, 

Difdndl  with  (lads  ;  and  brazen  was  the  blade) 

This  on  the  helm  difcharg'd  a  noble  blow ; 

The  plume  dropp'd  nodding  to  the  plain  below,       770 

Shorn  from  the  creft.     Atrides  wav'd  his  fleel : 

Deep  through  his  front  the  weighty  faulchion  fell. 

The  cradling  bones  before  its  force  gave  way  ; 

In  dud  and  blood  the  groaning  hero  lay; 

Forc'd  from  their  ghaftly  orbs,  and  fpouting  gore.    775 

The  clotted  eye-balls  tumble  on  the  fhore. 

The  fierce  Atrides  fpurn'd  him  as  he  bled, 

Tore  off  his  arms,  and  loud  exulting,  faid. 

Thus,  Tiojans,  thus,  at  length  be  taught  to  fear; 
O  race  perfidious,  who  delight  in  v/ar  ?  780 


V.  779.  "fhc  fpeech  of  Menelaus.']  This  fpeech  of 
Menelaus  over  his  dying  enemy,  is  very  different  from  ^ 
thofe  with  which  Homer  frequently  makes  his  heroes  in- 
fult  the  vanquifhed,  and  anfwers  very  well  the  charac- 
ter of  this  good-natured  prince.  Here  are  no  infult- 
ing  taunts,  no  cruel  farcafms,  nor  any  fporting  with  the 
particular  misfortunes  of  the  dead ;  the  inveftives  he 
makes  are  general,  arifing  naturally  from  a  remembrance 
of  his  wrongs,  and  being  alraofl  nothing  elfe  but  a  re- 
capitulation of  them.  Thefe  reproaches  come  moftjuftly 
from  this  prince,  as  being  the  only  peribn  among  the 
Greeks  who  had  received  any  perfonal  injury  from  the 
Trojans.  The  apoftrophe  he  makes  to  Jupiter,  where- 
in he  complains  of  his  protetSling  a  wicked  people,  has 
given  occafion  to  cenfure  Homer  as.  guilty  of  impiety,  in 
making  his  heroes  tax  the  gods  with  injullice  :  but  fmce, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  fpeech,  it  is  exprefly  faid, 
that  Jupiter  will  certainly  puniili  the  Trojans  by  the 
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Already  noble  deeds  ye  have  perform'd, 
A  prlncefs  rap'd  tranfcends  a  navy  itorm'd  : 
In  {lich  bold  feats  your  impious  might  approve, 
Without  th'ainitance,  or  the  fear  of  Jove. 
The  violated  rites,  the  ravilh'd  dame,  785: 

Our  heroes  ilaughter'd,  and  our  Ihips  on  flame  ; 
Crimes  heap'd  on  crimes,  ihall  bend  your  glory  down, 
And  v/helm  in  ruins  yon' flagitious  tov/n. 
O  tliou,  great  Father  !   Lord  of  earth  and  fldes, 
Above  the  thought  of  man,  fupremcly  wife  !  790 

If  from  thy  hand  the  feats  of  mort.ds  flow 
From  whence  this  favour  to  an  impiou  j  foe  ? 
A  godlefs  crew,  abandon'd  and  unjuft. 
Still  breathing  rapine,  violence,  and  lull ! 

4e{lru6lion  of  their  city,  for  violating  the  laws  of  hofpi- 
xality,  the  latter  part  ought  only  to  be  confidered  as  a 
complaint  to  Jupiter  for  delaying  that  vengeance :  this 
refiedlion  being  no  more  than  what  a  pious  fuffering 
mind,  grieved  at  the  fiourilhing  condition  of  profperous 
v/ickednefs,  might  naturally  fall  into.  Not  unlike  this 
is  the  complaint  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  cliap.  12.  v.  i. 
Right  sotu  art  than,  0  Lord,  nvhen  J  plead  ivilh  thee : 
yet  let  me  talk  nvith  thee  of  ihy  judgments  *  Wherefore 
doth  the  nxj^jy  of  the  twickcdprojpsr  P  Wherefore  are  all 
they  happy  that  deal  very  treacheroujly  ? 

Nothing  can  more  fully  reprefe'nt  the  cruelty  and  in- 
julHce  of  the  Trojans,  than  the  obfervation  with  which 
Menelaus"  finiflies  their  charadler,  by  faying,  that  they 
have  a  more  flrong,  constant,  and  infatiable  appetite  af- 
ter bloodflied  and  rapine,  than  others  have  to  fatisty  the 
moil  agreeable  pleafures  and  natural  defires* 
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The  beft  of  things,  beyond  their  meafurej  cloy  ;      795 

Sleep's  balmy  blefling,  love's  endearing  joy  ; 

The  feafl:,  the  dance  ;  whate'er  mankind  defire, 

Ev'n  the  fweet  charms  of  facred  numbers  tire. 

But  Troy  for  ever  reaps  a  dire  delight 

In  thirft  of  ilaugiiter,  ;iad  in  iafl  of  fight.  800 

V.  795.  T/j<^  heji  of  things^  beyond  ti)eir  meafure,  cloy,~\ 
Thefe  words  comprehend  a  very  natural  fentiment, 
which  perfcdly  (liews  tlic  wonderful  folly  of  men.  They 
are  foon  wearied  with  the  moft  agreeable  things,  when 
they  are  innocent,  but  never  with  the  moft  toilfome  things 
in  the  world,  when  unjuft  and  criminal.  Euflathius. 
Dacier. 

v.  797.  The  dar.ce,']  In  the  original  it  is  called 
df/.vf/,ci>»  ibe  hlamelcfs  dance;  to  diliinguilli,  fays  Eufta- 
thius,  what  fort  of  dancing  it  is  that  Homer  commends. 
For  there  were  two  kinds  of  dancing  praflifed  among 
the  ancients,  the  one  reputable,  invented  by  Minerva, 
or  by  Carter  and  Pollux ;  the  other  diftioneii:,  of  which 
Pan,  or  Bacchus,  was  the  author.  They  were  difh'n- 
guiftied  by  the  name  of  the  tragic,  and  the  comic  or 
fityric  dance.  But  thofe  v/hich  probably  our  author  com- 
mends were  certain  military  dances  ufed  by  the  greateil 
heroes.  One  of  this  fort  was  known  to  the  Macedonians 
and  Perfians,  prai5lifed  by  Antiochus  the  great,  and  the 
famous  Polyperchon,  There  \vas  anoth'.r  which  was 
danced  in  complete  armour,  called  the  Pyrrhic,  from 
Pyrrhicus  the  Spartan,  its  inventor,  which  continued  in 
fafhion  among  the  Lacedoemonians,  Scaiiger  the  father 
remarks,  that  this  dance  was  too  kborious  to  remain 
long  in  ufe  even  among  the  ancients ;  however  it  feems 
that  labour  could  not  dlfcourage  this  bold  critic  from 
reviving  that  laudable  kind  of  dance  in  the  prefence 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  his  whole  court.  It  is  ■ 
not  to  be  doubted  but  the    perforniance  raifed  their 

admiration; 
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This  faid,  he  feiz'd  (while  yet  the  carcafs  heav'd) 
The  bloody  armour,  which  his  train  receiv'd: 
Then  fudden  mlx'd  among  the  warring  crew, 
And  the  bold  fon  of  Pylaemencs  Q^v, 
Harpalion  had  through  Afia  travcH'd  far,  8oj 

Following  his  martial  fathel"  to  the  war : 
Through  filial  love  he  left  his  native  flior^, 
Never,  ah  never,  to  behold  it  more ! 

His  unfliccefsful  fpear  he  chanc'd  to  fling 

Againft  the  target  of  the  Spartan  king ;  BV9 

Thus  of  his  lance  difarm'd,  from  death  he  flies, 

And  turns  around  his  apprdKinfivc  eyes. 

Him,  through  the  hip  tranfpiercing  as  he  fied, 

The  fliaft  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead. 

Beneath  the  bone  the  glancing  point  defcends.  Si  c 

And  driving  down,  the  fwelling  bladder  rends ; 

Sunk  in  his  fad  companions  arms  he  lay, 

And  in  fliort  pantlngs  fobb'd  his  foul  away ; 

(Like  fome  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground) 

^^'hile  life's  red  torrent  gufli'd  from  out  the  wound.  820 


admiration ;  nor  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  defired 
to  fee  more  than  once  fo  extraordinary  a  fpecftacle,  as  we 
have  it  in  his  own  words.  Poetices,  1. 1,  c.  18.  ffanc 
faltaiionejn  \_Pyrrhicam]  nos  et  Jkpe-y  et  diuy  coram 
Divo  MaximilianOy  jujju  Bonlfacii  patrui^  non  fine 
Jlupore  totius  Germafii.-e^  reprafentavivius, 

V.  819.  Like  fo??!e  vile  <vjor?7i  extended  on  ihegrour.d.'^ 

I  cannot  be  of  Euiivithias's  opinion,  that  '•liis  fimile  was 

defigned  to  debafe  the  chara(5>er  of  Harpalion,  and  to  re- 

jrefent  him  in  a  rxi^^jn.  and  difgraceful  view,  as  one  wh© 

Vol.  IIL  F 
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Him-  on  his  car  the  Paphlagonian  train 
In  flow  proceillon  bore  from  off  the  plain. 
The  penfive  fluber,  father  now  no  more  ! 
Attends  the  mournful  pomp  along  the  fhore, 

* 

had  nothing  noble  in  him.  I  rather  think  from  the 
charafler  he  gives  of  this  young  man,  whofe  piety  carri-' 
ed  him  to  the  wars  to  attend  his  father,  and  from  the 
air  of  this  whole  paiTaj^e,  which  is  tender  and  pathetic, 
that  he  intended  this  humble  comparifon  only  as  a  morti- 
fying pidure  of  human  m.ifery  and  mortality.  As  to  the 
verfes  which  Euftathius  alledges  for  a  proof  of  the  cow- 
ardice of  Harpalion, 

The  retreat  defcribed  in  the  firft  verfe  is  common  to  the 
greateft  heroes  in  Homer ;  the  fame  words  are  applied  to 
Deiphobus  and  Meriones  in  this  book,  and  to  Fatroclus 
in  the  1 6th,  v.  817.  of  the  Greek.  The  fame  thing,  in 
other  words,  is  faid  even  of  the  great  Ajax,  Iliad  i  j. 
V.  728.  And  we  have  UlyfTes  defcribed  in  the  4t]i, 
T.  497.  with  the  fame  circumfpeflion  and  fear  of  the 
ilarts  :  though  none  of  thel'e  warriors  have  the  fame  rea- 
fon  as  Harpalion  for  their  retreat  or  caution,  he  alone 
being  unarmed,  whicli  circumllance  takes  away  all  impu- 
tation of  cowardice. 

V.  82 3.  The  pen/roe  father. '\  We  have  feen,  in  the 
5th  Iliad,  the  death  of  Pylsemenes,  general  of  the  Pa- 
phlagonians :  how  comes  he  then  in  this  place  to  be 
introduced  as  following  the  funeral  of  his  fon  ?  Eu- 
ftathius  informs  us  of  a  mod  ridiculous  folution  of  fome 
critics,  who  thought  it  might  be  the  ghoft  of  this  un- 
happy father,  who  not  being  yet  interred,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  wandered  upon  the  earth. 
Zenodotus  not  fatisfied  widi  this,  as  indeed  he  had  lit- 
tle reafon  to  be,  changed  the  ruime  Pylasmenes  into  Ky- 
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And  unavailing  tears  profufcly  fiieci,  825 

And  unreveng'd,  deplor'd  his  offspring  dead. 

Paris  from  far  the  moving  fight  beheld. 
With  pity  foften'd,  and  with  fury  fwell'd  ; 
His  honour'd  hoil:,  a  youth  of  matchiefs  grace. 
And  lov'd  of  all  the  Paphiagonian  race  i  8 30 

AMth  his  full  Itrcngth  he  bent  his  angry  bow, 
And  wing'd  the  feather'd  vengeance  at  the  foQ. 
A  chief  there  was,  the  brave  Euchcnor  nani'd, 
For  riches  much,  and  more  for  virtue  fiim'd, 
Who  held  liis  feat  in  Corinth's  (lately  tov/n  ;  815 

Polydus'  fon,  a  feer  of  old  renov/n. 
oft' had  the  father  told  his  early  doom, 
By  arms  abroad,  or  flow  difeafe  at  home  : 
He  climb'd  his  ved^d,  prodigal  of  breath. 
And  chofe  the  certain,  glorious  path  to  death.         840 

Isemenes.  Didymus  thinks  there  were  two  of  die  fame 
name  :  as  there  are  in  Homer  two  Schedius's,  two  Eu- 
rymedon's,  and  three  Adraftus's.  And  others  correal 
the  verfe  by  adding  a  negative,  *t£T<i  ^  s  <r:pi  Tsrecrlie,  ^<e  J 
his  father  did  not  follo'w  his  chariot  nvith  his  face  b  ath- 
ed  in  tears.  Which  lafr,  if  not  of  raore  weight  than  die 
reil,  is  yet  more  ingenious.     Euflathius.     Dacier. 

Nor  did  his  valiant  father^  novj  no  viore^ 
Ptirfue  the  mournful  pomp  aloitg  the  fljore^ 
Nojire  furviv'd^  to  grace  th^  untimely  bier, 
Orfprifikle  the  cold  ashes  nvith  a  tear. 

V.  840.  And  chofe  the  certain,  glorious  path  todeath^] 
Thus  we  fee  Euchenor  is  like  Achilles,  who  failed  to 
Troy,  though  he  knew  he  fliould  fall  before  it :   this 

F2 
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Beneath  his  ear  the  pointed  arrow  went ; 
The  foul  came  ifTaing  at  the  narrow  vent : 
His  limbs,  unnerv'd,  drop  ufelefs  on  the  ground. 
And  everIa(Hng  darknefs  fhades  him  round. 

Nor  knew  great  Hector  how  his  legions  yield,      845 
(Wrapt  in  the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  field) 
Wide  on  the  left  the  force  of  Greece  commands. 
And  conqueft  hovers  o'er  th'  Achaian  bands  : 

might  fomewhat  have  prejudiced  the  chara<5ler  of  Achil- 
les, every  branch  of  which  ought  to  be  fingle,  and  fupe- 
yior  to  all  others,  as  he  ought  to  be  without  a,  rival  in 
every  thing  that  fpeaks  a  hero :  therefore  we  find  two 
effential  differences  between  Euchenor  and  Achilles, 
which  preferve  the  fiiperiority  of  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
Achilles,  if  he  had  not  failied  to  Troy,  bad  eojoyed  along 
life ;  but  Euchenor  had  been  foon  cut  off  by  fome  cruel 
difcafe.  Achilles  being  independent,  and  as  a  king,  could 
have  lived  at  eafe  at  home,  without  being  obnoxious  to 
any  difgrace ;  but  Euchenor  being  but  a  private  man, 
mufl  either  have  gone  to  the  war,  or  been  expofedtoan 
ionominious  penaky.     Euflathlus.     Dacier. 

V.  845.  A'c?r  kfieiv  great  Heiflor,  etc.]  Mofl  part  of 
this  hook  being  employed  to  defcribe  the  brave  refifl- 
aoce  the  Greeks  made  on  their  left  under  Idomeneus 
and  Merioncs ;  the  poet  now  iliifts  the  fcene,  and  returns 
to  Iledor,  whom  he  left  in  the  center  of  the  army,  after 
he  had  pafFed  the  wall,  endeavouring  in  vaLn  to  break 
the  phalanx  where  Ajax  commanded.  And  that  the 
reader  might  take  notice  of  this  change  of  place,  and  car- 
ry diftlnctly  in  his  mind  each  fcene  of  action,  Homer  is 
very  careful  in  the  following  lines  to  let  us  know  that 
He^or  fhJl  continues  in  tlie  place  u'here  he  had  firfl 
paflcd  the  wall,  at  tliat  part  of  it  which  was  low- 
cf},  (as    appears  from  Sarpedon's  having  pulled  down 
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With  fuch  a  tide  fuperior  virtue  fway'd, 

And  f  he  that  (hakes  the  folid  earth,  gave  aid.        850 

But  in  die  centre  He6lor  fix'd  remain'd. 

Where  firft  die  gates  were  forc'd,  and  bulwarks  gain'd  5 

There,  on  the  margin  of  the  hoary  deep, 

(Their  naval  ftation  where  th' Ajaces  keep, 

And  where  low  walls  confine  the  beadng  tides,       855 

Whofe  humble  bariier  fcarce  the  foes  divides  ; 

Where  late  in  fight,  both  foot  and  horfe  engag'd, 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  batde  rag'd) 

1  here  joln'd,  the  whole  Boeotian  ftrength  remains,- 

The  proud  lonians  with  their  fweeping  trains,  860 

Locrians  and  Phihians,  and  th'  Epasan  force; 

But  join'd,  repel  not  Hector's  fiery  courfe. 

f  Neptune, 
one  of  its  batdements  on  foot,  /il?,  12.)  and  which  was 
neareft  the  ftatioa  where  the  fliips  of  Ajax  v/ere  laid, 
becaufe  diat  hero  was  probribly    Uiought   a  fufiicient 
guard  for  that  part.     As  tiie  poet  is  ib  very  exacc  in 
defcribing  each  fcene  as  in  a  chart  or  plan,  the  reade  r 
ought  to  be  careful  to  trace  each  adion  in  it  j  otherwife 
he  will  fee  nothing  but  confufion  in  things  which  are 
in  themfelves  very  regular  and  dKHnft.     This  obferva- 
tion  is  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  even  in  this  place,, 
where  the  poet  intended  to  prevent  any  luch  miitake^ 
Dacier,  and  other  interpreters,  have  applied  to  the  pre- 
fent  adion  vyhat  is  only  a  recapitulation  of  the  time  and 
place  defcribed  in  the  former  book. 

v.  861.  Phth'ia?is.']  The  Phthians  are  not  the  troops 
of  Achilles,  for  thefe  were  called  Phthiotes ;  but  they 
were  the  troops  of  Protefilaus  and  Philodetes,  Eii- 
{iathius. 

?3 
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The  flow'r  of  Athens,  Stichlus,  Phldas  led. 

Bias,  and  great  Meneftheus  at  their  head. 

Meges  the  rtrong  th'  Epelan  bands  controul'd,  86s 

And  Draclus  prudent,  and  Amphion  bold ; 

The  Phthians  Medon,  fam'd  for  martial  might,  * 

And  brave  Podarces,  aflive  in  the  fight. 

This  drew  from  Phylacas  his  noble  line  ; 

Iphiclus'  fon :  and  that,  Oileus,  thine  :  870 

(Young  Ajax' brother,  by  a  ftol'n  embrace; 

Pie  dwelt  far  diflant  from  his  native  place, 

By  his  fierce  ftepdame  from  his  fither's  reign 

Expell'd  and  exll'd,  for  her  brother  flain.) 

Thefe  mle  the  Phthians,  and  their  arms  employ      8-7  j 

Mixt  with  Boeotians,  on  the  fliores  of  Troy. 

Now  fide  by  fide,  with  like  unweary'd  care. 

Each  Ajax  labour 'd  through  the  field  of  war. 

So  when  two  lordly  bulls,  with  equal  toil, 

I'orce  the  bright  plowfhare  through  the  fallow  foil,  880 
Join'd  to  one  yoke,  the  fiubborn  earth  they  tear. 
And  trace  large  furrows  with  the  fhining  fliare  ; 
O'er  their  huge  limbs  the  foam  defcends  in  fnow, 
And  flreams  of  fweat  down  their  four  foreheads  flow, 

V.  879.  So  nuhcTi  tnvo  lordly  bullsy  etc.]  The  Image 
here  given  of  the  Ajaces  is  very  lively  and  exadt ;  there 
being  no  circumflance  of  their  prefent  condition  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  comparifon ;  and  no  particular  in  the 
comparifon  that  does  not  refemble  the  a6tion  of  the  he- 
roes. Their  ftrength  and  labour,  their  unanimity  and 
nearnefs  to  each  other,  the  difficulties  they  flruggle  a- 
gainfl,  and  the  fweat  occafic«ied  by  the  ftruggling,  pcrfed- 
ly  correfponding  with  the  fimile.- 
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A  train  of  heroes  foUow'd  through  the  field,  885 

Who  bore  by  turns  great  Ajax'  fev'nfold  (hield ; 

Whene'er  he  breath 'd,  remiilive  of  his  might, 

Tir'd  with  th'incelTant  {laughters  of  the  fight: 

No  following  troops  his  brave  aflbciate  grace. 

In  clofe  engagement  an  unpradis'd  race,  89O 

The  Locrian  fcjuadrons  nor  the  jav'lin  wield. 

Nor  bear  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  fhield  ; 

But  llciird  from  far  the  flying  fhaft  to  wing. 

Or  whirl  the  founding  pebble  from  the  fling, 

Dext'rous  with  thefe  they  aim  a  certain  wound,       S95 

Or  fell  the  diftant  warrior  to  the  ground. 

Thu?  in  the  van,  the  Telamoniao  train 

Throng'd  in  bright  arms,  apreffing  fight  maintain; 

Far  in  the  rear  the  Locrian  archers  lie. 

Whole  flones  and  arrows  intercept  the  fky,  900 

The  mingled  tempeit  on  the  foes  they  pour ; 

Troy's  featt'iing  orders  open  to  the  fliow'r. 

Now  had  the  Greeks  eternal  fame  acquir'd, 
And  the  gall'd  ihans  to  their  waiis  retir'd  ; 
But  fage  Polydamas,  difcreetly  brave,  ojo 

Addrels'd  great  Hedor,  and  this  counfel  gave. 

Though  great  in  all,  thou  ieem  ft  averfe  to  lead 
Impartial  audience  to  a  faithful  friend  ; 
To  gods  and  men  thy  matchlefs  worth  is  known, 
And  ev'ry  art  of  glorious  war  thy  own ;  910 

But  in  cool  thought  and  counfel  to  excel. 
How  widely  differs  this  from  warring  well  I 
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Content  with  what  the  bounteous  gods  have  giv'n, 
Seek  not  alone  t'sngrois  the  gifts  of  heav'n. 
^    To  fome  the  pow'rs  of  bloody  war  belong,  915 

..  To  fome,  fweet  mufic,  and  the  charm  of  fong  ; 
u  To  few,  and  wond'rous  fe^.v,  has  Jove  affign'd 

A  wife,  extenfive,  all-con!id'ring  mind  ; 
■f  •  Their  guardians  thele,  the  nations  round  confels, 
•'      And  towns  and  empires  for  their  fafety  blefs,  92O 

If  heav'n  have  lodg'd  this  virtue  in  my  breafi". 
Attend,  O  Hector,  what  I  judge  the  beft. 
See  as  thou  mov'ft,  on  dangers  dangers  fpread. 
And  war's  whole  fury  burns  around  thy  head. 
Behold  !  diflrefs'd  within  yon'  hoftile  wall,  925 

How  many  Trojans  yield,  difperfe,  or  fall ! 
What  troops,  out-number'd,  fcarce  the  war  maintain ! 
And  what  brave  heroes  at  the  (liips  lie  Hain! 
Here  ceafe  thy  fury ;  and  the  chiefs  and  kings 
Convok'd  to  council,  weigh  the  fum  of  things.         930 
Whether  (the  Gods  fucceeding  our  defires) 
To  yon'  tall  ihips  to  bear  the  Trojan  fires ; 
Or  quit  the  fleet,  and  pafs  unhurt  away, 
Contented  with  the  conqtieft  of  the  day. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  lead  Greece,  not  yet  undone,  935 

Pay  tlie  large  debt  of  laft  revolving  fun  ; 
Achilles,  great  Achilles,  yet  renjains 
On  yonder  decks,  and  yet  o'erlooks  the  plains  ! 

V.  937.  Achilles i  great  Jchillesy  yet  remains 

On  yonder  dtcks  ^and  yet  overlooks  the  plains  7\ 
There  never  was  a  nobler  encomium  than  this  oi  Achil- 
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The  counfel  pleas 'd;  and  Hec^lor,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground ; 
Swift  as  he  leap'd,  his  clanging  arms  refoand.     940 

les.  It  feems  enough  to  fo  wife  a  counfellor  as  Polyda- 
mas,  to  convince  fo  intrepid  a  warrior  as  Hedtor,  in  how 
great  dangers  the  Trojans  ftood,  to  fay,  Achilles  feef^ 
us.  '*  Though  he  abltains  from  the  fight,  he  ftill  calls 
**  his  eye  on  the  battle  ;  it  is  true,  we  are  a  brave  ar- 
*'  my,  and  yet  keep  our  ground,  but  ftill  Achilles  fees 
*•  us,  and  we  are  notfafe."  This  refiedion  makes  him 
a  god,  a  fmgle  regard  of  whom  can  turn  the  fate  of  ar- 
mies, and  determiiiC  tlie  dedlny  of  a  whole  people. 
And  how  nobly  is  this  thought  extended  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  poem,  where  we  Ihall  fee,  in  the  i6th  book,  the 
Trojans  fly  at  the  firft  light  of  liis  armour,  worn  by  Pa- 
troclus ;  and  in  the  1 8th  their  defeat  compleated  by  his 
fole  appearance,  unarmed  on  his  fhip. 

y.  9^9.  ,  Hsdor,  nvith  a  bounds 

Leap'' d from  his  chariot  ~\ 

He»5lor  having  in  the  laft  book  alighted,  and  caufed  the 
Trojans  to  leave  their  chariots  behind  them,  when  they 
pafs  the  trench,  and  no  mention  of  any  chariot  but  that 
of  Alius  fince  occurring  in  the  battle ;  we  muft  necelTa- 
rily  infer,  either  that  Homer  hSs  negledted  to  mention 
the  advance  of  the  chariots,  (a  circumstance  which  (hould 
not  have  been  omitted)  or  elfe,  that  he  is  guilty  here  of 
a  great  miftake  in  making  Hedlor  leap  from  his  chariot, 
I  think  it  evident,  that  this  is  really  a  flip  of  the  poet's 
memory  :  for  in  this  very  book,  v.  533.  (of  die  origi- 
nal) we  fee  Polites  leads  off  his  wounded  brother  to  the 
place  where  his  chariot  remained  behind  tlie  army.  And 
again,  in  the  next  book,  Hector  being  wounded,  is  car- 
ried otit  of  the  battle,  in  his  foldiers  arms,  to  the  place 
where  his  horfes  and  chariot  waited  at  a  diflance  from 
the  battle. 
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To  guard  this  poft,  he  cry'd,  thy  art  employ^ 
And  here  detain  the  fcatter'd  youth  of  Troy  ; 


ov  0   «p  trxipoi 


'  ETeitrec'j Lib.  14.  ver.  428. 

But  what  puts  it  beyond  difpute,  that  the  chariots  con- 
tinued all  this  time  in  the  plr.ce  where  they  firll:  quitted 
them,  is  a  pafTage  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  book, 
where  the  Trojans  being  overpowered  by  the  Grecians, 
fly  back  over  the  wall  and  trench,  'till  they  came  to  the 
place  where  their  chariots  itood, 

Ol  f-iiVoli  TT^tfjO   O^iTpiV  ip^Y^Tvcvro  ^vjovrig. 

Lib  15.  ver.  3. 

Neither  Euftathius  nor  Dacicr  have  taken  any  notice  of 
this  incongruity,  which  would  tempt  one  to  believe  they 
were  willing  to  overlook  what  they  could  not  excufe. 
I  muft  honeftly  own  my  opinion,   that  there  are  feveral 
other  negligences  of  this  kind  in  Homer.  I  cannot  think 
otherwife  of  the  pafiage  in  the  prefent  book,  concerning 
Pyfemenes,  notwithftanding  the  excufes  of  the  commen- 
tators which  are  there  given.       The  very  ufing  the  fame 
name  in  different  places  for  different  perfons,  confounds 
the  reader  in  the  ftory,  and  is  what  certainly  would  be 
better  avoided  :    fo  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fay,  there 
might  as  well  be  two   Pylxmenes's  as  two  Schcdius's, 
two  Eurymedon's,  two  Opheleftes's,  etc.  fince  it  is  more 
blameable  to  be  negligent  in  many  infiances  than  in  one. 
Virgil   is  not  free  from  this,  as  Macrobius  has  obferved. 
Sat.  1.  5.  c.  15.     But  the  abovementioned  names  ara 
proofs  of  that  critic's  being  greatly  miftaken  in  affirming 
that  Homer  is  not  guilty  of  the  fame.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
many  errors  he  was  led  into,  by  his  partiality  to  Homer 
above  Virgil. 
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Where  yonder  heroes  faint,  I  bend  my  way, 

And  haften  back  to  end  the  doubtful  day.  94 J 

This  faid,  the  tow'ring  chief  prepares  to  go, 
Shakes  his  white  plumes  tliat  to  the  breezes  flow, 
And  feems  a  moving  mountain  topt  with  fnow. 
Through  all  his  hoik,  infpiring  force,  he  flies,  ~ 
And  bids  anew  the  martial  thunder  rife.  950 

To  Panthus'  fon,  at  Hedor's  high  command, 
Hafte  the  bold  leaders  of  the  Trojan  band  : 
But  round  the  battlements,  and  round  the  plain, 
For  many  a  chief  he  look'd,  but  look'd  in  vain  ; 
Deiphobus,  nor  Helenus  the  feer,  *  955 

Nor  Afius'  fbn,  nor  Aflus'  {elf  appear. 
For  thefe  were  pierc'd  with  many  a  ghaflly  wound, 
Some  cold  in  death,  fome  groaning  on  the  ground ; 

V.  948.  j^nd  feevis  a  moving  mount  am  iopt  ivith 
fnoitj.~\  This  fimile  is  very  (hort  in  the  original,  and  re- 
quires to  be  opened  a  Httle  to  difcover  its  full  beauty. 
I  am  not  of  M.  Dacier's  opinion,  that  the  luftre  of  Hec- 
tor*s  armour  was  that  which  furnillied  Homer  with  this 
image  ;  It  feems  rather  to  allude  to  the  plume  upon  his 
helmet,  in  the  aflion  of  fhaking  which,  this  hero  is  fo 
frequently  painted  by  our  author,  and  from  thence  di- 
ftinguiflned  by  the  remarkable  epithet  Ko^vvuioXog.  This 
is  a  very  pleafing  imag€,  and  very  much  what  painters 
call  pi^lurefque*  I  fancy  it  gave  the  hint  for  a  very  fine 
one  in  Spenfer,  where  he  reprefents  the  perfon  of  Con- 
templation in  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old  man  almofl 
confumed  with  (ludy. 

His  fnoivy  lacks  adown  his  shoulders  fpread^ 
As  hoary  frqfi  iviih  fpangles  doth  attire 
Th^  mojjy  hmnckes  of  an  oak  half  dead. 
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Some  low  In  duft,  a  mournful  objed,  lay. 

High  on  the  wall  fome  breath'd  their  fouls  away.     960 

Far  on  the  left,  amid  the  throng  he  found 
(Cheering  the  troops,  and  dealing  deaths  around) 
The  graceful  Paris ;  whom,  with  fury  raov'd. 
Opprobrious,  thus,  th'  Impatient  chief  reprov'd.    . 

Ill-fated  Paris !  fiave  to  womankind,  965 

As  fmooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind ! 
Where  is  Deiphobus,  where  Afius  gone  ? 
The  godlike  fatlier,  and  th'  intrepid  fon  ? 
The  force  of  Helenus,  difpenfing  fate, 
And  great  Orthryoneus  fo  fear'd  of  late  ?  970 

Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee  from  the  avenging  gods. 
Imperial  Troy  from  her  foundations  nods ; 
Whelm'd  in  thy  country's  ruins  Ihalt  thou  fall, 
And  one  devouring  vengeance  fwallow  all.   '' 

AMien  Paris  thus  :  My  brother  and  my  friend,     975 
Thy  warm  impatience  makes  thy  tongue  offend. 


V.  96  J.  Ill-fated  Paris.'}  The  reproaches  which'Hec- 
tor  here  cafls  on  Paris,  gives  us  the  chara^ler  of  this 
hero,  who  in  many  things  refcmbles  Achilles ;  being 
(like  him)  unjuft,  violent,  and  impetuous,  and  making 
no  diftindion  between  the  innocent  and  criminal.  It 
is  he  who  is  obftinate  in  attacking  the  entrenchments, 
yet  asks  an  account  of  thofe  who  were  (lain  In  the  at- 
tack from  Paris  ;  and  though  he  ought  to  blame  himfelf 
for  their  deaths,  yet  he  fpeaks  to  Paris,  as  if,  through 
his  cowardice,  he  had  fuffei  ed  thefc  to  be  llain,  whom  ♦ 
he  might  have  prelcrved  if  he  had  fought  courageoully. 
Euftathius.  In 
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In  other  battles  I  defer v'<l  thy  blame, 

Though  then  not  decdlefs,  nor  unknown  to  fam;  : 

But  fince  yon'  rampart  by  thy  arms  lay  low, 

I  fcatter'd  flaughter  from  my  fatal  bow,  9S0 

The  chiefs  you  feek  on  yonder  fliore  lie  llain ; 

Of  all  thofe  heroes,  two  alone  remain  ; 

Delphobus,  and  Helenus  the  fcer  ^ 

Each  now  difabled  by  a  hoftile  fpear. 

Go  then,  fuccefsful,  where  thy  foul  infpires :  9B5 

This  heart  and  hand  {hall  fecond  all  thy  fires  : 

What  with  this  arm  I  can,  prepare  to  know. 

Till  death  for  death  be  paid,  and  blow  for  blow. 

But  'tis  not  ours,  with  forces  not  our  own  Jf« 

To  combate ;  flrength  is  of  the  gods  alone.  990        4- 

Thefe  words  the  hero's  angry  mind  alfuage  : 
Then  fierce  they  mingle  where  the  thickefl  ^'age.. 
Around  Polydamas,  diftain'd  with  blood, 
Cebrion,  Phalces,  ftern  Ortha^us  flood, 
Palmus,  with  Polypoetus  the  divine,  995" 

And  two  bold  brothers  of  Hippotion's  line  : 
(Who  reach 'd  fair  llion,  from  Afcania  fir, 
The  former  day ;  the  next  engag'd  in  war.) 
As  when  from  gloomy  clouds  a  Avliirlwind  fpringii. 
That  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  wings,    looo 
Wide  o'er  the  blafted  fields  the  tempefts  fweeps. 
Then  gatlier'd,  fettles  on  the  hoary  deeps; 
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Th'  afflicted  deeps  tumuhuous  mix  and  rorc ; 
The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
"Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  tlie  fhore. 
7  hiis  rank  on  rank  the  thick  battalions  throng,       I006 
'Chief  urg'd  on  chief,  and  man  drove  man  along : 
Far  o'er  the  plains  in  dreadfdl  order  bright. 
The  brazen  arms  reile6t  a  beamy  light. 
Full  in  the  blazing  van  great  Heclor  fliin'd,  loio 

Like  Mars  commiilion'd  to  confound  mankind. 
Before  him  flaming,  his  enormous  fliield. 

Like  the  broad  fun,  illumin'd  all  tlie  field : 

His  nodding  helm  emits  a  ftreamy  ray  : 

His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  ftray,         1015 

And,  while  beneath  his  targe  he  flafli'd  along, 

Shot  terrors  round,  that  withered  ev'n  the  flrong. 

Thus  ftalk'd  he,  dreadful ;  death  was  in  his  look ; 
Whole  nations  fear'd :  but  not  an  Argive  fhook.    " 
The  tow'ring  Ajax,  with  an  ample  flride  1020 

Advanced  the  firll,  and  thus  the  chief  dcfy'd. 

Hector !  come  on,  thy  empty  threats  forbear-: 
'Tis  not  thy  arm,  'tis  thund'ring  Jove  we  fear: 
The  skill  of  war  to  us  not  idly  giv  n, 
Lo !  Greece  is  humbled  not  by  Troy,  but  heav'n.  1025 

'v.  1 005.  Wlde'rolimg^  foa7ning  high,  aftd  tmnhling 
lo  the  shore']  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  verfe  to  imitate 
'the  confuiion  and  broken  found  of  the  original,  which  i- 
■mages  the  tumult  and  roaring  of  many  waters. 
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Vain  are  the  hopes  that  haughty  mind  imparts, 

To  force  our  fleet:  the  Greeks  have  hands  and  hearts^ 

Long  ere  in  ilames  our  lofty  navy  fall, 

Your  boafled  city,  and  3^our  god-built  wall 

Shall  fink  beneath  us,  fmoaking  on  the  ground  ;      10 30 

a^nd  fpread  a  long,  unraeafur'd  ruin  round. 

The  time  (liall  come,  when  chas'd  along  the  plalii 

Kv'n  thou  flialt  call  on  Jove,  and  call  in  vain; 

Ev'n  thou  llialt  v^ifli,   to  aid  thy  dcfp'rate  courfj. 

The  wings  of  falcons  for  thy  ilying.  horfe  ;  1035 

Shalt  run,  forgetful  of  a  warrior's  fame, 

AViiiie  clouds  of  friendly  dail  conccd  thy  lliainc, 

•  V.  1037.  C/ouds  of/rhnMv-  dujl.j  A  critic  might  take 
-occafion  from  hence,  to  freak  of  the  exa^Tc  tiroe  of  the 
year  in  which  the  actions  of  the  Iliad  are  luppofed  to 
have  happened.  And  (according  to  the  grave  man- 
ner of  a  learned  differtator)  begin  by  informing  us,  that 
he  has  found  it  mu(i  be  the  luramer  f;afon,  from  the 
frequent  mention  made  of  clouds  of  dult:  though  what 
he  difcovers  mipht  be  fall  as  well  inferred  Ironi  com- 

o 

mon  fcnfe,  the  furamer  being  the  natural  feaion  tor  a 
campaign.  However  he  fhoaid  quote  all  thefe  pailages 
at  large;  and  adding  to  die  article  of  dull  as  much  as 
he  can  Hnd  of  the  fwcat  of  the  heroes,  it  might  fill  three 
pages  \ery  much  to  his  own  fitisfadion.  It  would  look 
well  to  obferve  farther,  that  the  fields  are  defcribed 
flowery,  Iliad  2.  ver.  546.  that  the  branches  of  a  ta- 
mariflc-tree  are  Houriihing,  Iliad  10.  ver.  5:37.  that  the 
warriors  fometimes  walli  themfelves  in  the  fea,  Iliad  10, 
ver.  674.  and  fometimes  refrefh  themfelves  by  cool 
breezes  from  the  fea,  Iliad  11.  ver.  762.  that  Diomed 
lleeps  out  of  his  tent  on  the  ground,  Iliad  10.  ver  170. 
that  the  flies  are  very  bufy  about-  the  dead  body  of  Pa- 
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As  thus  he  fpoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 
Pn  founding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew. 
To  Jove's  glad  omen  all  the  Grecians  rife,  104O 

And  hail,  with  fhouts,  his  progrefs  through  the  fkies : 
Far-echoing  clamours  bound  from  fide  to  fide  : 
They  ceae'd^  and  thus  the  chief  of  Troy  reply'd. 


troclus,  Iliad  19.  ver.  go*  that  Apollo  covers  the  bo- 
dy of  Heftor  with  a  cloud  to  prevent  its  being  fcorched, 
Iliad  23.  All  this  would  prove  the  very  thing  v/hich 
was  fald  at  firft,  that  it  was  fummer.  He  might  next 
proceed  to  enquire,  what  precife  critical  time  of  fum- 
mer ?  And  here  the  mention  of  new-made  honey  in 
Had  II.  ver.  771.  might  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  in- 
vcftigation  of  this  important  matter:  he  would  con- 
jetfture  from  hence,  that  it  muft  be  near  the  end  of  fum- 
mer, honey  being  feldom  taken  till  that  time  ;  to  which 
having  added  the  plague  which  rages  in  book  i.  and 
remarked,  that  infections  of  that  kind  generally  proceed 
from  the  extreme^  heats,  which  heats  are  not  till  near 
the  autumn;  the  learned  inquirer  might  hug  himfelfia 
this  difcovery,  and  conclude  with  triumph. 

If  any  one  think  this  too  ridiculous  to  have  been  ever 
put  in  pradice,  he  may  fee  what  BofTu  has  done  to  de- 
termine the  precife  fealbn  of  the  ^neid,  lib.  3.  ch.  12. 
The  memory  of  that  learned  critic  failed  him,  whea 
he  produced  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  it  was  autumn, 
a  paflage  in  the  6th  book,  where  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is 
only  mentioned  in  a  fimile.  He  has  alfo  found  out 
a  beauty  in  Homer,  which  few  even  of  his  greateft  ad- 
mirers can  believe  he  intended;  which  is,  that  to  the 
violence  and  fury  of  the  Iliad  he  artfully  adapted  the 
heat  of  fummer,  but  to  the  Odyfley  the  cooler  and  ma- 
turer  feafon  of  autumn,  to  correfpond  with  tha  fedate- 
nefs  and  prudence  of  Ulyffes. 
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From  whence  this  menace,  this  infulting  drain  ? 
Enormous  boalier  !   doom'd  to  raunt  in  vain.         1045: 
So  may  the  gods  on  Hector  life  befbw, 
(Not  that  lliort  lire  which  mortals  lead  below. 
But  fiich  as  thofe  of  Jove's  high  linage  born. 
The  blae-ey'd  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  morn) 
As  this  decilive  day  Paall  end  the  fame  105* 

Of  Greece,  and  Argos  be  no  more  a  name. 
And  thou,  impciious  !  if  thy  madnefs  wait 
The  lance  of  Heclor,  thou  flialt  meet  thy  fate : 
That  giant  corTe,,  extended  on  the  ihore, 
Shall  largely  feaft  the  fov/Is  with  fat  and  gore.        105^-^ 

He  faid,  and  like  a  lion  ftalk'd  along  : 
With  fliOLits  incelfant  earth  and  ocean  rung, 
Sent  from  his  foll'wing  hoft :  the  Grecian  train 
With  anfw'ring  thunders  fill'd  the  echoing  plain ; 
A  fliout  that  tore  heav'n's  concave,  and  above      ic6o^.- 
Shook  the  lix'd  fpleadors  of  the  tlirone  of  Jove, 
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THE    A  R  G  tJ  M  E  N  T. 

Juno  deceives  Jnpiter  by  the  girdle  of  Venus». 

NESTOR  fitting  at  the  table  'wUh  Machaon^  is  a' 

larmed  nvith  the  encreajtng  clamour  of  the  'war,  and 

hajlens  to  Agamemnon :  on  his  nvay  he  meets  that 

prince  nvith  Diomed  and  Ulyjfes,  <wbom  he  informs 

of  the  extremity,  of  the  danger,     Agamemnon  pre 

pofes  to  make  their  efcape  by  night,  ^whlch  Ulyjfef 

nuitJiftands  :  to  nuhich  Dio?ned  adds  his  advice,  that^ 

^mounded  as  they  njoere.,  they  fhould  go  forth  and  en* 

courage  the  army  fwith  their  prefnze  .•■  nj^hich  advice 

is  purfued.     Juno  feeing  the  partiality  of  Jupiter 

to  the  Trojans,  forms  a  defgn  to  ovsr-reach  bim\ 

fhe  fets  off  her  charms  ivith  the  utmoft  care,  and  {the 

viore  furely  to  enchant  him")  obtains  the  magic  girdle 

of  Venus,  She  then  applies  herfelfto  the  god  of  Sleep, 

and,  nuithfofne  difficulty,  perfuades  him  to  feal  the 

eyes  of  Jupiter ;  this  done,  Jhe  goes  to  mount  Ida, 

*where  the  god  at  firjl  fight  is  ravijhed'with  her  beaw 

ty,fnks  in  her  embraces,  and  is  laid  ajleep,     Nep* 

tune  takes  advantage  of  his  /lumber,  and  fuccours 

the  Greeks:  HeSlorisJlruck  to  the  ground  luith  a 

prodigious  flone  by  Ajax,  and  carried  off  from  the 

battle :  fever al  anions  fucceed ;  till  the  Trojans, 

viuch  dijlreffed,  are  obliged  to  give  nuay  :  the  leffer 

Ajaxjignalizes  bimfelfin  a  particular  tnanner. 
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T>UT  nor  the  genial  feaft,  nor  flowing  bowf, 
^■^  Could  charm  the  cares  of  Neftor's  watchful  foul; 
His  ftartled  ears  th'  encreafuig  cries  attend ; 
Then  thus,  Impatient,  to  his  wounded  friend. 

What  new  alarm,  divine  Machaon,  fay^  '^ 

What  mixt  events  attend  this  mighty  day  ? 
Hark !  how  the  fhouts  divide,  and  how  they  meet,. 
And  now  come  full,  and  tliicken  to  the  fleet ! 
Here,  with  the  cordial  draught  difpel  thy  care. 
Let  Hecanicde  tlie  ftrengtli'ning  bath  prepare.  lo-- 

N  O  T  E  S. 

The  poet,  to  advance  the  charatHier  of  Neftor,  and  give 
us  a  due  efteera  for  his  condud  and-  circiimlpeifllon,  re-- 
prefents  him  as  deeply  foliicitous  for  the  common  good: 
.  in  the  very  article  of  mirth  or  relaxation  from  the  toils 
of  war,  he  is  all  attention  to  learn  the  fate  and  ifiue  of 
the  batde  :  and  through  his  long  ufe  and.  skill  in  marti- 
al events,  he  judges  from  the  nature  of  the  uproar  flill 
encreafing,  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  is  held  no  longer. 
in  fufpcnce,  but  inclines  to  one  fide.     Eufkthlus. 

V.  I.  But  tiorthegsnialfeaJi7\  At  the  end  of  the 
1  it]i  book  we  left  Ned  or  at  the  table  v/ith  Machaon.  The  - 
attack  of  the  entrenchments,  defcribed  through  the  12th 
and  13th  books,  happened  while  Neftor  and  Machaon 
fate  at  the  table ;  nor  is  there  any  improbability  herein, 
fince  there  is  nothing  performed  in  thofe  two  books,  but 
what  might  naturally  happen  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  |i 
Homer  conftantly  follows  the  thread  of  his  narration, 
and  never  fuffers  his  reader  to  forget  the  train  of  adion, 
or  the  time  It  employs.    Dacier. 

V.  10.  Let  Hecamede  the  bath  preparc7\T\iZ  cuftom     | 
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Refrefli  thy  wound,  and  cleanfe  the  clotted  gore ; 
While  I  th'  adventures  of  the  day  explore. 

He  faid ;  and  feizing  Thrafiniedes'  ihield, 
(His  valiant  offspring)  haften'd  to  the  field; 
(That  day,  the  fon  his  father's  buckler  bore)  l$ 

Then  fnatch'd  a  lance,  and  ifTu'd  from  the  door. 
Soon  as  the  profpefl  open'd  to  his  view. 
His  wounded  eyes  the  fcene  of  forrow  knew ; 
Dire  difarray !   the  tumult  of  the  fight, 
The  wall  in  ruins,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight.  20 

As  when  old  Ocean's  filent  furface  fleeps. 
The  waves  juft  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps  -, 


-of  women  officiating  to  men  In  the  bath  was  ufual  in 
ancient  times.  Examples  are  frequent  in  the  OdyiTey. 
And  it  is  not  at  all  more  odd,  or  to  be  fneered  at,  than 
the  cufbm  now  uled  in  France,  of  valets  de  charabres 
dreffing  and  undreffing  the  ladies. 

V.  21.  Js  'when  old  Ocean's  Ji lent  furface  fleeps.'] 
There  are  no  where  more  finiilied  pictures  of  nature, 
than  thofe  which  Homer  draws  in  feveral  of  his  compa- 
rifons.  The  beauty  however  of  fome  of  thefe  will  be 
lofl  to  many,  who  cannot  perceive  the  refemblance, 
having  never  had  opportunity  to  obferve  the  things 
themfelves.  The  life  of  this  defcription  will  be  moft 
fenfible  to  thofe  who  have  been  at  fea  in  a  calm  :  in 
this  condition  the  water  is  not  entirely  motionlefs,  but 
fwells  gently  in  fmooth  waves,  which  fiuduate  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  kind  of  balancing  motion: 
This  ilate  continues  till  a  rifing  wind  gives  a  determina- 
tion tq  the  waves,  and  rolls  them  one  certain  way. 
There  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  the  whole  compafs  of  na- 
ture that  can  more  exactly  reprefent  the  ft  ate  of  an  ii> 
refolute  mind,  wavering  between  two  diifereat  defigns. 
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WhHe  yet  th'  expedled  tempefl  hangs  on  high, 
Weighs  down  the  cloud,  and  bhckens  in  the  sky. 
The  mafs  of  waters  will  no  wind  obey ;  2> 

Jove  fends  one  gufl,  and  bids  them  roll  away» 
While  wav'ring  counfels  thus  his  mind  engage,. 
Flu(51:uates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  fage ; 
To  join  the  hoft,  or  to  the  gen'ral  hade. 
Debating  long,  he  fixes  on  %fe€-  the  lad  :  30 

fometimes  inclining  to  the  one,  fometimes  to  the  other, 
and  then  moving  to  that  point  to  which  its  refolution 
is  at  laft  determined.  Every  circumRance  of  this  com" 
paiifon  is  both  beautiful  ard  juft ;  and  it  is  the  more 
to  be  admired,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  fenfible 
images  proper  to  reprefent  the  motions  of  the  mind ; 
wherefore  v>'e  but  rarely  meet  with  fuch  comparifons 
even  in  the  bed  poets.  There  is  one  of  great  beauty 
in  Virgil,  upon  a  fubjec^l  very  like  this,  where  he  com- 
pares his  hero's  mind,  agitated  with  a  great  variety,  and 
quick  fucceilion  of  thoughts,  to  a  dancing  light  refleded 
from  a  veiTel  of  water  in  nation. 

Cnti{la  -vtdsnSi  niagno  cur  arum  f.uflitat  ajluy 
Atque an'wiuviy  nunc huc^ celerenii  nunc dividit  illuc^ 
In  partefque  rapit  varias,  per  que  omnia  vcrfat. 
Sicui  aqu£e  trenmlum  labr'is  ubi  lumen  ahenis 
Sole  repercnlJuTny  aut  radiantis  imagine  luncCy 
Omnia  pervoHtat  late  loca ;  jamque  fub  auras 
Erigilurj  fummique  ferit  laquearia  IclH, 

BL'Ci.  lib.  8.  V.  19. 

V.  JO.  He^fixeT  on  the  laj}."]  Neflor  appears  in  this 
place  a  great  friend  to  his  prince  ;  for  upon  deliberating 
whedier  he  (hould  go  through  the  body  of  the  Grecian 
Jhoft,  or  elfe  repair  to  ;^gameranon*s  tent;  he  deter- 
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Yet,  as  he  moves,  the  fight  his  boroiTi  warns ; 

The  field  rings  dreadful  with  the  clang  of  arms ; 

The  gleaming  faulchions  fiafii,  the  jav'lins  fly; 

Blows  echo  blows,  and  all  or  kill ,  or  die. 

-    Him,  in  his  march,  the  wounded  princes  meet,       35 

By  tardy  fteps  afcending  from  the  fleet. 

The  king  of  men,  Ulyfles  the  divine. 

And  who  to  Tydeus  owes  his  noble  line. 

(Their  fhips  at  diftance  from  the  battle  ftand. 

In  lines  advanc'd  along  the  flielving  flrand  ;  40 


mines  at  lad,  and  judges  it  the  bed  way  to  go  to  the 
latter.  Now,  becaufe  it  had  been  ill  concerted  to  have 
made  a  man  of  his  age  walk  a  great  way  round  about 
in  queft  of  his  commander.  Homer  has  ordered  it  foj 
that  he  fliould  meet  Agamemnon  in  his  way  thither. 
And  nothing  could  be  better  imagined  than  the  reafon, 
why  the  wounded  princes  left  their  tents ;  they  were 
impatient  to  behold  the  battle,  anxious  for  its  fuccefs, 
and  defirous  to  infpirit  the  foldiers  by  their  prefence. 
The  poet  was  obliged  to  give  a  reafon ;  for  in  epic  po- 
etry, as  well  as  in  dramatic,  no  perfon  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced without  fome  neceflity,  or  at  lead  fume  probabili- 
ty, for  his  appearance.     Euflathius. 

V.  39,  Their  JJjips  at  diftance,  etc.]  Homer  being 
always  careful  to  diflinguifli  each  fcene  of  adion,  gives 
a  very  particular  defcription  of  the  ftation  of  the  fhips, 
Hiewing  in  what  manner  they  lay  drawn  up  on  the  land. 
This  he  had  only  hinted  at  before ;  but  here  taking  oc- 
cafion  on  the  wounded  heroes  coming  from  their  fliips, 
which  were  at  a  diflance  from  the  fight  (while  others 
were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  thofe  fliips  where  the 
wall  was  broken  down)  he  tells  us,  that  the  fiiore  of 
the  bay^  comprehended  between  the  Rhxtean  and  Sigae- 
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Whole  bay,  the  fleet  unable  to  contain 

At  length,  befide  the  margin  of  the  main, 

Rank  above  rank,  the  crouded  fliips  they  moor ; 

Who  landed  iiril  lay  highefl:  on  the  fhore.) 

Supported  on  their  fpears,  they  took  their  way,         45 

Unfit  to  %ht,  but  anxious  for  the  day. 

an  promontories,  •vas  not  fufficient  to  contain  the  ihips 
in  one  line :  which  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  draw 
up  in  ranks,  ranged  in  parallel  lines  along  the  fhore. 
How  iiiany  of  thefe  lines  there  were,  the  poet  does  not 
determine.     M.  Dacier,  without  giving  any  reafon  for 
her  opinion,  fays  they  were  but   two;    one  advanced 
near  the  wall,  the  other  on  the  verge  of  the  fea.     But 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  there  were  feveral  Inter- 
mediate lines ;  fince  the  order  In  which  the  vefTels  lay 
is  here  defcrlbed  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  (leps  of  a 
fcaling-ladder,  which  had  been  no  way  proper  to  give 
an  Image  only  of  two  ranks,  but  very  fit  to  reprefent  a 
greater,  though  undetermined    number.     That    there 
were  more   than  two   lines,  may  llkewife  be  inferred 
from  what  we  find  In  the  beginning  of  the  nth  book; 
where  it  is  faid,   that  the  voice  of  Difcord  (b.inding  on 
the  fliip  of  Ulyfies,  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet  y  was  heard 
as  far  as  the  ftatlons  of  Achilles  and  Ajax,  luhofeJJnps 
fwere  dranvn  up  in  the  iivo  eyitremities  .*   thofe  of  Ajax 
were  neareft  the  wall  (as  is  exprefly  fald  in  the  68  2d 
verfe  of  the  13th  book,  in  the  original,)   and  thofe  of 
Achilles  neareft  the  fea,  as  appears  from  many  paflages 
fcattered  through  the  Iliad. 

It  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe  fhlps  were  drawn 
highefl:  upon  land ,  which  firft  approached  the  fliore  ; 
the  firfl:  line  therefore  confifted  of  thofe  who  firft  difeni- 
barked,  which  were  the  fiiips  of  Aj^x  and  Protefilaus  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  fecms  mentioned  in  the  verfe  above- 
cite4  of  the   1 3th  book,  only  to  give  occafion  to  ob- 

fervc! 
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Neftor's  approach  alarm'd  cacli  Grecian  brcafr, 
Whom  thus  the  gen'ral  of  the  hoil:  addrcft. 
O  grace  and  glory  of  th'Achaian  name  ! 
What  drives  thee,  Ncflor,  from  the  field  of  flime  r      50 
Shall  then  proud  Heclor  fee  his  boall  fulull'dj 
Our  fleets  in  a'hes,  and  our  heroes  kill'd  ? 
Such  was  his  tlireat,  ah  !  no\v  too  foon  made  good. 
On  many  a  Grecian  bofom  writ  in  blood. 
Is  ev'ry  heart  inllara'd  with  equal  rage  55 

Againft  your  king,  nor  will  one  chief  engage  ? 
And  have  I  liv'd  to  fee  with  moun;ful  ejes 
In  ev'ry  Greek  a  new  Achilles  rife  ? 


ferve  this,  f  Jr  he  was  flain  as  he  landed  firll  of  the 
Greeks.  And  accordingly  we  fhali  fee  in  the  15th  book, 
it  is  his  fliip  that  is  firfl:  attacked  by  the  Trojans,  ;is  it 
lay  the  neareft  to  them. 

"We  may  likewife  guefs  how  it  happen?,  that  the  fnl^-s 
of  Achilles  were  placed  nearell  to  the  fca ;  for  in  the 
anfwer  of  Achilles  to  UlyfTes  in  the  9th  book,  v.  432. 
he  mentions  a  naval  c>;pedition  he  had  made  while  Ajra- 
niemnon,  layfafe  in  thie  camp:  fo  that  his  fhips  at  their 
return  did  naturally  lie  next  the  fca ;  which,  without 
this  confideration,  might  appear  a  (lation  not  fo  becom- 
ing this  hero's  courage. 

V.  47.  Neflors  approach  alarm'' d?^  That  fo  labori- 
ous a  perfon  as  Neftor  has  been  defcrlbed,  fo  indefati- 
gable, fo  little  indulgent  of  his  extreme  age,  and  one 
that  never  receded  from  the  battle,  diOuld  approach  to 
meet  them ;  this  it  was  that  ftruck  the  princes  with  a- 
mazement,  v/hendiey  faw  he  had  left  tlie  field.  Eufra- 
thius. 

vo  L.  III.  n 
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Gerenlan  Neflcr  then.     So  fate  lias  will'd; 
And  all-confirming  time  has  fate  faliiU'd.  60 

Not  he  that  thunders  from  the  aerial  bow'r, 
Not  Jove  himfelf,  upon  the  paiT:  has  powV. 
The  wall,  our  late  inviolable  bound. 
And  bed  defence,  lies  irnoking  on  the  ground  : 
]Zv'n  to  the  fliips  their  conqu'ring  arms  extend,  65 

And  groans  of  flaughter'd  Greeks  to  heav'n  afcend. 
On  fpeedy  meafures  then  employ  your  thouglit ; 
in  fuch  diftrefs,  if  counfel  profit  ought ; 
Arms  cannot  much  :  though  Mars  our  fouls  incite  ; 
Thefe  gaping  wounds  with -hold  us  from  the  fight.     70 

To  him  the  monarch.     That  our  army  bends, 
That  Troy  triumphant  our  higli  ileet  afcends. 
And  that  the  rampart,  late  our  farefi:  truft. 
And  befl  defence,  lies  fmoaking  in  the  duft  : 
.All  this  from  Jove's  afTlivStive  hand  we  bear,  75 

Who,  far  from  Argcs,  wills  cur  ruin  here. 
Pad  are  the  days  when  happier  Greece  was  bled:, 
And  all  his  favour,  all  his  aid  confeu  ; 
Now  heav'n  averfc,  our  hands  from  batde  ties, 
And  lifts  the  Trojan  ^orf  to  the  skies.  8q 

Ceafe  we  at  length  to  v/afk  our  blood  in  vain, 
And  launch  what  fiiips  lie  nearefl  to  the  main ; 

V.  81 .  Cc^fe  ivc  t7f  kn^th.  etc.l  A'ramemnon  either 
tiocs  not  know  what  courfe  to  take  in  this  diftrefs,  or 
•only  founds  the  fentiments  of  his  nobles,  (as  he  did  in 
tlie  fecond  book,  of  the  whole  array.)  Ke  delivers 
liimfclf  after  Neltofs  fpeech,  as  it  became  a  counfellor 
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Leave  thofe  at  anchor  till  the  coming  night : 
Then,  If  impetuoiis  Troy  forbear  the  fight, 
Bring  all  to  Tea,  and  hoiii  each  fail  for  flight. 
Better  from-  evils,  well  forefecn,  to  ran, 
Thanperifli  in  the  danger  we  raa.y  ilmn. 


to  do  :  but  knowing  this  advice  to  be  diflionourablc, 
and  nnfuitable  to  tlie  cliarader  he  aillinics  eifewherc 
Ih^rci  f-ii*  roi  TsAflfWA.!/,  etc.  and  confidering  that  he 
ilioald  do  no  better  than  abandon  his  poll:,  when  before 
he  had  threatened  the  deferters  with  death;  he  rcduo.^s 
his  counfel  into  the  f  jrni  of  a  proverb,  difguidng  it  as 
handfomly  as  he  can  under  a  fcntence.  //  /V  tcHsr  to 
shun  an  evily  etc.  It  \z  obftrvublc  too  hovv  he  has  oaw- 
liiied  the  exorcilion :  he  does  not  iuv,  to  shun  tie  battle, 
for  that  had  been  unfoldicrly;  but  he  foftens  the  phrafe, 
and  calls  it,  to  shun  mil :  and  this  word  evil  he  applies 
twice  togetlierj.  in  advufing  them  to.  leave  tlic  tngags.- 
ment. 

It  is  farther  remarked,  that  this  vvas  the  noblefl  op- 
portunity for  a  general  to  try  the  temper  of  his  officers  ; 
for  he  knev/  that  in  a  calm  of  afJiiirs,  it   was  common 
with  molt  people,   either  out  of  flattery  or  rcfpe^,   i 
fubmit  to  their  leaders  :  but  in  imminent  d.inger  fear 
does  not  bribe  them,  but  every  one  difcovers  his  very- 
foul,  valuing  all  other  coniiderations,  in   regard  to  his 
fafety,  but  in  the  feccnd  place.     He  knew  the  men  he 
fpoke  to  were  prudent  perfons,  and  not   eafy  to  cad: 
themfelves  into  a  precipitate  flight.     He  might  likewife 
have  a  mind  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  army  by  the 
means  of  his  oilicers  ;  which  he  was  not  very  able  to  do 
of  himfelf,  angry  as  they  were  at  him,  for  the  ailVont  he 
had  offered  Acliilles,  and  by  confequence  thinking  him 
the  author  of  all  their  prefent  calamities.     Euftathius. 

H2 
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Thus  he.  The  fage  Ulyffes  thus  replies, 
While  anger  fiafli'd  from  his  difdainful  eyes. 
What  fhameful  words,  unkingly  as  thou  arf,  90 

Fall  from  that  trembling  tongue,  and-  timVous  heart  ? 
Oh  were  thy  fway  the  curfe  of  meaner  pow'rs, 
And  thou  the  ihame  of  any  hofl  but  ours  ! 
A  hofl,  by  Jove  endu'd  with  martial  might. 
And  taught  to  co:iquer,  or  to  fall  in  fight :  95 

Advent'rous  combates  and  bold  wars  to  wage. 
Employ 'd  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  our  ag3. 
And  wilt  thou  thus  defert  the  Trojan  plain  ? 
A;\d  have  whole  fh  earns  of  blood  been  fpift  in  vain  ? 
In  fuch  bafe  jfentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear,  100 

Speak  it  in  whifpers,  left  a  Greek  fliould  hear. 
Lives  there  a  ra:in  fo  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
To  tliiak  flich   meannefs,  or  the  thought  declares  ? 
And  comes  it  c/n  from  him  whofe  fov 'reign  fway 
Tlie  banded  icgloas  of  all  Greece  obey  ?  105 


T.  ^2.01  rjjcrL  thy  f-Mjv  the  curfe  of  meaner  pc-jfrs, 
j^nd  thou  the  sha^ne  of  any  hojl  hut  ours.^ 
This  is  a  noble  complement  to  his  country  and  to  the  Gre- 
cian ariny,  to  Hiew  that  it  was  an  impofKbllity  for  them 
to  follow  even  their  general  in  any  thing  that  was  coward- 
ly, or  fhimsful ;    though  xhn  lives  and  fafeties  of  them  all 
were  concern3d  in  it. 
V.  104.  And  CGViei  it  ev'n front  ln7?in.vhofe fov  reign piiiay 
The  banded  legions  of  allGreece  obey.'] 
As  who  fhould  fay,   that  another  man  might  indeed  have 
uttered  the  fame  advice,    but  it  could  not  be  a   perfon 
of  prudence  ;    or  if  he  had  prudence,  he  could  not    be 
a  governor,   but   a  private  man  ;  or  if  a  governor,    yet 
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Is  this  a  genVal's  voice,  that  calls  to  flight, 
AVhile  war  hangs  doubtful,  while  his  foldiers  fight  ? 
What  more  could  Troy  ?  What  yet  their  fate  denies 
Thou  giv'H:  the  foe  :  all  Greece  becomes  their  prize. 
No  more  the  troops,  (our  hoifted  fails  in  view.  no 

Therafelves  abandon'd)  (hall  the  fight  purfue. 
Thy  fliips  firft  flying  with  defpair  fiiall  fee, 
^^nd  owe  deftruction  to  a  prince  like  thee. 

Thy  juft  reproofs,  Atrides  calm  replies, 
Like  arrows  pierce  me,  for  thy  words  are  wife.         1 15.. 
Unwilling  as  I  am  to  lofe  the  hod, 
L  force  not  Greece  to  quit  this  hateful  coaft. 
Glad,  I  fubmit,  whoe'er,  or  young,  or  old, 
Ought,  more  conducive  to  our  weal,  unfold, 

Tydides  cut  him  (hort,  and  thus  began.  I20 

SugJ-  counfei  if  you  feek,  beliold  the  man. 


one  who  had  not  a  v/ell-difciplined  and  obedient  army ; . 
or  laftly,  if  he  had  an  army  ib  conditioned,  yet  it  could- 
r40t  be  i^o  large  and  numerous  a  one  as  that  of  Agamem- 
non.    This  IS  a  fine  clijiiax,  and  of  wonderful  ftrength, 
Euftathius. 

V.  118. JVhoeeriCryour.gjOroId,  etc.]]     This 

nearly  relembles  an  ancient  cuftoni  at  Athens,  where,  in 
times  of  trouble,  and  diih'efs,  everyone,  of  what  age  or. 
quality  fever,  v/as  invited  to  give  in  his  opinion  v/ith. 
freedom,  by  the  public  cryer.     Euftathius. 

v.  i2o3     This  Ipecch  of  Dimmed  is  naturally  intro- 
duced,  beginning  with  an  anfwer,  as  if  he  had  been  cal- 
led uron  to  give  his  advice.     The  counfei  he  propofes 
was  that  alone  which  could  be  of  any  real  fervice  in , 
their  prefent  exigency :  however,  fiace  he  ventures  to . 

ir  3 
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Wjio  boldly  gives  it,  and  what  he  fhall  fay. 

Young  though  he  be,  difdain  not  to  obey  : 

A  youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  {prings. 

May  fpeak  to  councils  and  afTembled  kings.  125 

Hear  then  in  me  the  great  Oenides'  Ton, 

AVhofe  honour'd  duft,  his  race  of  glory  run. 

Lies  whelm'd  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall ; 

Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  fall. 

AVith  three  bold  fons  was  gen'rous  Prcthous  bleft:,,  1 30 

Who  Pleuron's  walls  and  Calydon  poffell ; 

INIplas  and  Agrius,  but  (who  fai-  furpaft 

The  re(t  in  courage)  Oeneus  was  the  lart:. 

From  him,  my  fire.     From  Calydon  expelFd, 

He  paft  to  Ai-gos,  and  in  exile  dv/ell'd;  155 

advife  where  Ulyfles  is  at  a  lofs,  and  Neftor  himfelf  fi- 
lent,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  apologize  for  this  liberty*  by 
reminding  thtm  of  his  birth  and  defcent,  hoping  thence 
to  add  to  his  counfel  a  weight  and  authority  which  he 
could  not  from  his  years  and  experience.  It  cannot  in- 
deed be  denied  that  this  hiftorical  digreilion  feems  more 
out  of  feafon  than  any  of  the  fame  kind  which  we  fo  fre- 
quently meet  with  in  Homer,  fince  his  birth  and  paren- 
tage mud:  have  been  fafliciently  known  to  all  at  the  fiege, 
as  he  here  tells  them.  This  mud  be  ovv^ned  a  defed  not 
altogether  to  be  excufed  in  the  poet,  but  wliich  may  re- 
ceive fome  alleviation,  if  conlidered  as  a  fault  of  tempera- 
ment. For  he  had  certainly  a  ftrong  inclination  to  ge- 
nealogical (tories,  and  too  frequently  takes  occafion  to 
gratify  this  humour. 

V.  75^'.  He  pajl  to  Jrgos,']  This  is  a  very  art- 
ful colour  :  he  calls  the  flight  of  his  father  for  killing 
©ne  of  liis  brothers,  travelling  anddvjeUifjg  at  j4rgos. 
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The  monarch's  Jauahter  there  (fo  Jove  ordain'd) 

He  won,  and  floariih'd  where  Adraftus  reign'd  ; 

There  rich  in  fortune's  gifts,  liis  acres  tiii'd,, 

Beheld  his  vines  their  liq aid  harvefl:  yield, 

And  num'rous  flocks  that  whiten'd  all  the  field.    140 

Such  Tydeus  was,  the  foremoft  once  in  fame  ! 

Nor  lives  in  Greece  a  ftranger  to  his  name. 

Then,  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  infpire. 

Attend,  and  in  tlie  fon,  refped  the  fire. 

Though  fore  of  battle,  thougli  with  wounds  oppreft. 

Let  each  go  forth,  and  animate  the  reft,  146 

Advance  the  glory  which  we  cannot  fhare, 

Though  not  partaker,  witnefs  of  the  war. 


without  mentioning  the  caufe  and  occafion  of  his  retreat. 
What  immediately  follows  (fo  Jovs  O'-datncdj  does  not 
only  contain  in  it  a  difguile  of  his  crime,  but  is  a  juft 
motive  likewife  for  our  compalnon.     Eaitathius. 

V.  146.  hst  each  go  forth  and  animate  the  rej}.'\  It 
is  worth  a  remark,  with  what  management  and  difcreti- 
on  the  poet  has  brought  thefe  four  kings,  and  no  more, 
towards  the  engagement,  fmce  thefe  are  iufhcient  alone 
to  perform  all  that  he  requires.  For  NeRor  propofes  to 
them  to  enquire,  if  there  be  any  way  or  means,  which 
prudence  can  direct  for  their  fecuiity.  Agamemnon  at- 
tempts to  difcover  that  method.  UlyfTes  refutes  him, 
as  one  whofe  method  was  difhonourable,  but  propofes 
no  other  projed.  Diomed  fupplits  that  defici^incy,  and 
(hews  what  mud  be  done  :  That,  wounded  as  they  are, 
they  ihould  go  forth  to  the  battle ;  for  tuough  they  were 
not  able  to  engage,  yet  their  prefence  would  re-eiiablifh 
their  affairs  by  detaining  in  arms  thofe  who  might  other- 
wife  quit  the  field.  This  counfel  is  embraced,  and  rea- 
dily obeyed  by  the  reft.     Euftathlus. 
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But  leafl;  new  wounds  on  wounds  o'erpow'r  us  quite, 
Beyond  the  miffile  jav'iin's  founding  flight,  150 

Safe  let  us  (land ;  and  from  the  tumult  far, 
Infpire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  diftant  war. 

He  added  not :  The  llfl'ning  kings  obey,  • 

Slow  moving  on ;  Atrldes  leads  the  way. 
The  god  of  ocean,  to  inflame  their  rage,     '  155 

Appears  a  warrior  furrow'd  o'er  with  age; 
Pred  in  his  own,  the  gen'ral's  hand  he  took^ 
And  thus  the  venerable  hero  fpoke. 

Atrides,  !o  !  with  what  difdainful  eve 
Achilles  fees  his  country's  forces  fly ;  160 

Blind  impious  man  !  whoie  anger  is  his  guide, 
Who  glories  in  unutterable  pride. 
So  may  he  perifli,  fo  may  Jove  difclaim 
The  wretch  relentlefs,  and  o'erwhelm  with  fliame  ! 
But  heav'n  foriakes  not  thee  :  O'er  yonder  fands      165- 
Soon  fhalt  thou  view  the  fcatter'd  Trojan  bands 
Fly  diverfe ;   wiiile  proud  kings,  and  chiefs  renown 'd 
Driv'n  heaps  on  heaps,  with  clouds  involved  around 
Of  rolling  duft,  their  winged  wheels  employ 
To  hide  their  ignominious  heads  in  Troy.  170 

He  fpoke,  then  rufli'd  amid  the  warrior  crew; 
And  fent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew, 
X.oud,  as  the  fliout  encount'ring  armies  yield. 
When  twice  ten  thoufand  fliake  the  lab'ring  field,* 
Such  was  the  voice,  and  fuch  the  thund'ring  found 
Ofiiim,  whofe  trident  rends. the  folid  ground.  176 
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Each  Argive  bofom  beats  to  meet  the  fight, 
And  grlzly  war  appears  a  pleafing  fight. 

Meantime  Satumla  from  Olympus' brow, 
High-thron'd  In  gold,  beheld  the  fields  below  ;         l8o 

V.  179.  Theflbry  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ?^  I  do  not 
know  a  bolder  fidion  in  all  antiquity,  than  this  of  Ju- 
piter's being    deceived  and  laid  afleep,   or  that  has  a 
greater  air  of  impiety  and  abfurdity.     It  is  an  obferva- 
tion  of  Monf.  de  St.  Evrcmond,  upon  the  ancient  poets, 
which  every  one  will  agree  to :  "  That  it  Is  furprizing 
*'  enough  to  find  them  fo  fcrupulous  to  preferve  proba- 
*'  bility,  in  actions  purely  human ;  and  fo  ready  to  vi- 
'*  olate  It  in  reprefenting  the  actions  of  the  gods.  Even 
**  thofe  who  having  fpoken  more  fagcly  than  the  reft, 
'*  of  their  nature,  could  not  forbear  to  fpeak  extrava- 
*'  gantly  of  their  conduct.     When  they  eftablifh  their 
*'  being  and  their  attributes,  they  make  them  immor'- 
**  tal,  infinite,  almighty,  perfedly  wife,  and  perfedlly 
"  good :  but  the  moment  they  reprefent  them  adting, 
"  there  is   no  weaknefs  to  which  they  do  not  make 
*'  them  ftoop,  and  no  folly  or  wickednefs  they  do  not 
"  make  them  commit."  The  fame  author  anfwers  this 
In  another  place  by  remarking,   "  That  truth  was  not 
"  the  inclination   of  tlie  firft  ages  :  a  foolifli  lye,  or  a 
"  lucky  falfiiood  gave    reputation    to  impoflors,    and 
**  pleafure  to  the  credulous.     It  was  the  whole  fecret 
"  of  the  great  and  the  wife,  to  govern   the  fimple  and 
"  ignorant  herd.     The  vulgar,  v^'ho  pay  a  profound  re- 
*•  verence  to  myllerious  errors,  would  have  defpifed  plain 
.*'  truth,  and  It  was  thought  a  piece  of  prudence  to  de- 
**  celve  them.     All  the  difcourfes  of  the  ancients  were 
*'  fitted  to  fo  advantageous  a  defign.     There  was  no- 
*'  thing   to  be   feen  but  fi<51:ions,  allegories,  and  iimill- 
*'  tudes,  and  nothing  was  to  appear  as  It  was  In  Itfelf." 
I  muft  needs,  upon  the  whole,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
give  up  the  morality  of  this  fable  ;  but  what  colour  of 
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With  joy  the  glorious  confllJl  fhe  furvey'd, 
Where  her  great  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid. 


excufe  for  it  Homer  might  have  from  ancient  tradition, 
or  what  myftical  or  allegorical  fenfe  might  atone  for  the 
appearing  impiety,  is  hard  to  be  afcertained  at  this  di- 
ftant  period  of  time.     That  there  had  been  before  his 
age  a  tradition  of  Jupiter's  being  laid   afleep,  appears 
from  the  (lory  of  Hercules  at  Coos»  referred  to  by  our 
author,  ver.  28 5.     There  is  alfo  a  pafTage  in  Diodo- 
rus,   lib.    I.e.  7,  which  gives   fo  me  fmall  light  to  this 
iidion.     Am.ong  other  reafons  which  that  hiftoiian  lays 
down  to  prove  that  Homer  travelled  into  i^gypt,  he 
alleges  this  paffige  of  the  interview  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
which  he  fays  v/as  grounded  upon  an  ^^^gyptian  feftival, 
i^vhsreon  the  nuptial  ceremonies  oftbefe  tive  deities  ^ere 
celebrated,  at  ivhich  ti?nc  both  their  tabernacles ,  adorned 
fvjith  all  forts  offlj'xvers,  are  carried  by  the  priefts  to  the 
iop  of  a  high  mountain.     Indeed  as  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  religions  confided  in  fome 
fyrabolical    reprefentations   of  certain  anions   of  their 
gods,>  or  rather  deified  mortals,  fo  a  great  part  of  an- 
cient poetry  confided  in   the  defcription  of  the  adions 
exhibited  in  thofe  cereinonies.     The   loves   of  Venus 
and  Adonis  are  a  remarkable  inflance  of  this  kind,  which, 
though  under  different  names,  where  celebrated  by  annu- 
al reprefentations,   as  well  in  /Egypt  as  in  feveral  nati- 
ons of  Greece  and  Ada  :  and  to  the  images  which  were 
carried  in  thefe  fedivals,  feveral  ancient  poets  were  in- 
debted for  their  moft  happy  defcriptions.     If  the  truth 
of  this   obfervation  of  Diodorus  be   admitted,  the  pre- 
fent  pafTage  will  appear  with  more  dignity,  being  ground- 
ed on  religion  ;  and  the  conduft  of  the  poet  will  be  more 
judifiable,  if  that,  which  has  been  generally  counted  an 
indecent,   wanton   fitflion,  fliould  prove  to  be  the  repre- 
fentatlon   of   a  religious    folemnity.     Confidering    the 
great  ignorance  we  are  in  oi^  many  ancient  ceremenies. 
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But  plac'd  aloft,  on  Ida's  (liady  height 

She  fees  her  Jove,  and  trembles  at  the  fight. 

there  may  be  probably  in  Homer  many  incidents  intire- 
ly  of  this  nature  ;  wherefore  we  ought  to  be  referved  in 
our  cenfures,  left  what  we  decry  as  wrong  in  the  poet, 
fliould  prove  only  a  fault  in  his  religion.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  a  very  unfliir  way  to  tax  any  people,  or  any 
7(gc  whatever,  with  groifnefs  in  general,  purely  from  the 
grofs  or  abfurd  ideas  or  pradices  that  are  to  be  found  in 
their  religions. 

In  the  next  place,    if  we  have  recourfe  to   allegory, 
which  foftens  and  reconciles  every  thing,   it  may  be  i^ 
magined,  that,  by  the  congrefs  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  is 
meant  th;^  mingling  of  the  aether  and  the  air,  which  are 
generally  faid  to  be  fignified  by  thefe  two  deities.    The 
ancients  believed  the  aether  to  be  igneous,  and  that  by 
its  kind  influence  upon  the  air,  it  was  the  caufe  of  all 
vegitation  :  to  which  nothing  more  exadlly  correfponds, 
than  the  fidion  of  the  earth  putting  forth   her  flowers 
immediately  upon  tliis  congrefs.      Virgil  has  fome  lines 
in  the  fecond  Georgic,  that  feem  a  perfed  explanation 
of  the  fable  into  this  fenfe.     In  defcribing  the  fpring,  he 
hints  as  if  fomethlng  of  a  vivifying  influence  was  at  that 
time  fpread  from  the  upper  heavens  into  the  air.      lie 
calls  Jupiter  exprefly  .^ther,   and  repr.fents  him  opera- 
ting upon  his  fpoufe  for  the  prodiiction  of  all  thiLgs. 

Turn  pater  cmmpotens  fozcundls  imhribus  tether 
"Conjugis  ingrcmio  Icel.e  dcfcendit^et  omnes 
Magnus  alit^  magna  commhtus  ccrpcrc^  foetus. 
Par  tti  rit  ovmis  a^er ,  etc . 

But,  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  fable  in  a  theological  or  philo- 
fophical  view,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  pieces  that 
ever  was  produced  hj  poetry.     Neither  does  it  want  its 
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Jove  to  decei\c,  what  methods  fliall  Hie  try,  i8j 

What  arts,  to  blind  his  all-beholding  eye  ? 

At  length  fhe  trufls  her  pow'r ;  refolv'd  to  prove 

*  The  old,  yet  iHll  fiiccefsful,  cheat  of  love  ;' 

Againft  his  wifdom  to  oppofe  her  charms, 

Arid  lull  the  Lord  of  thunders  in  her  arms.  190 

Swift  to  her  bright  apartment  (l.e  repairs, 

Sacred  to  drefs,  and  beauty's  pleafing  cares  : 

moral :  an  ingenious  modern  writer  (whom  I  am  pleafed 
to  take  any  occafion  of  quoting)  has  given  it  us  in  thefe 
words. 

"  This  pafTage  of  Homer  may  fugged:  abundance  of 
"  inftrudlion  to  a  woman  who  has  a  mind  to  preferve  or 
'*  recall  the  affection  of  her  husband.      The  care   of 
*'  her  pcrfon  and  drefs,  with  the  particular  blandifh- 
**  ments  woven  in  the  Ceftus,  are  fo  plainly  recommen- 
•*  ded  by  this  fable,  and  fo  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  e- 
*'  very  female  who  defires  to  pleafe,  that  they  need  no 
'  *  farther  explanation.     The  difcretion   !ikewi(e  in  co- 
*'  vering  all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge  of 
*'  others,  is  taught  in  the  pretended  vifit  to'Tethys,   in 
"  the  fpeech  where  Juno  addreiTes  herfelf  to  Venus;  as 
"  the  chafte  and  prudent  management  of  a  wife's  charms 
**  is  intimated  by  the  fame  pretence  for  her  appearing 
**  before  Jupiter,  and  by  the  concealment  of  the  Geflus 
"  in  her  bofom.     I  (liallleave  this  tale  to  the  confidera- 
**  tion  offach  good  houfewives,  who  are  never  well  dref- 
*^  {q6.  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and  think  it  nece/Tary 
"  to  appear  more  agreeable  to  all  men  living  than  their 
"  husbands  :  as  ajfc  to  thofe  prudent  ladies,  who,  to  a- 
"  void  the  appearance  of  being  over  fond,  entertain  their 
*'  husbands  with  inditference,  averfion,  fullen  filence,  or 
**  exafperating  language." 

V.  191.  S'Xi^tft  to  her  bright  apart ment  Jl:e  repair Sy 
etc.]  This  pafiage  may  beof  coniidcration  to  die  ladies, 

andj 
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With  skill  divine  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bow'r, 

Safe  from  accefs  of  each  mtmding  pow'r. 

Tcuch'd  with  her  fccret  key,  the  doors  unfold;        195 

Self  clos'd  behind  her  (hut  the  valves  of  gold. 

Here  firfl  flie  bathes  ;  and  round  her  body  pours 

Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrofial  (how'rs  : 

^nd,  for  their  fakes,  T  take  a  little  pnins  to  obferve  upon  it. 
Homer  tells  us  that  the  very  goddelTes,  who  are  all  ovei- 
charms,  never  drefs  in  fight  of  any  one :  the  queen  of 
heaven  adorns  herfelf  in  private,  and  the  doors  lock  after 
her.  In  Homer  there  are  no  Dieux  des  Rusllcsy  no 
gods  are  admitted  to  the  toilette. 

I  am  afraid  there  are  fome  eiirthly  goddeffes  of  lefs 
.prudence,  who  have  loft  much  of  the  adoration  of  man- 
kind  by  the  cbntrary  pra^^Hce.  Lucretius,  a  very  good 
^judge  in  gallantry,  prefcribes,  as  a  cure  to  a  defpcrate  lo- 
ver, the  frequent  fight  of  his  miilrefs  undreiTed.  Juno 
herfelf  has  fufiered  a  little  bythe  veryrnufes  peeping  into 
her  chamber,  fince  fome  nice  critics  are  Ihocked  in  this 
place  of  Homer,  to  find  that  the  goddefs  wafnes  herfelf, 
which  prefents  fome  idea  as  if  fiie  was  dirty.  Thofe  who 
liave  delicacy  will  profit  by  this  remark. 

v.  198.  Soft  oils  of  fragrance  r^  The  pra<5lice  of  Ju- 
no in  anointing  her  body  with  perfumed  oils,  was  a  re- 
markable part  of  ancient  Cofraetics,  though  entirely  dif- 
iifed  in  the  modern  arts  of  drefs.  It  may  poffibly  offend 
the  nicenefs  of  modern  ladies ;  but  fuch  of  them,  as  paint, 
•ought  to  confider,  that  this  prav5lice  might,  without  much 
greater  difficulty,  be  reconciled  to  cleanlinefs.  This 
^pafiage  is  a  clear  inftance  of  the  antiquity  of  this  cafcom, 
and  clearly  determines  againft:  Pliny,  who  is  of  oi^inion 
that  it  was  not  fo  ancient  as  thofe  times,  v/here,  fpeak- 
jng  of  perfumed  unguents,  he  fays,  ^lis  prirnus  inve- 
nerit^  n^n  traditur ;  Iliacis  id77ipGr:lus  non  eraut.^ 
lib.  13.  cap.  I.     Befides  the  cuftoni  of  anointing  kings 

Vol,  III.  I 
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The  winds  perfum'd,  tlie  balmy  gale  convey 
Through  heav'n,  through  earth,  and  all  th'  aerial  way : 
Spirit  divine  !   whofe  exhalation  greets  20 1 

The  fenfe  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  fweets. 
Thus  while  Hie  breath'd  of  heav'n,  with  decent  pride  - 
Her  artful  hands  the  radiant  trelTes  ty'd ; 

among  the  Jews,  which  the  Chriftians  have  borrowed, 
there  are  feveral  allufions  in  the  old  teilament,  which 
fiiew  that  this  pradice  was  thought  ornameRtal  among  - 
them.  The  Pfalmift,  fpeaking  of  the  gifts  of  God,  men- 
tions wine  and  oil,  the  former  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man,  and  the  latter  to  give  him  a  chearful  countenance. 
It  feems  moft  probable  that  this  was  an  eaftern  inventi- 
on, agreeable  to  the  luxury  of  the  Afiatics,  among  whom 
the  moft  proper  ingredients  for  thefe  unguents  were  pro- 
duced ;  from  them  this  curtom  was  propagated  among 
the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  efteemed  a  pleafure  of  a 
rery  refined  nature.  Whoever  is  curious  to  fee  inftances  of 
their  expence  and  delicacy  therein,  may  be  fatisiied  in 
the  three  firfl  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  Pliny's 
natural  hiflory. 

v,  203.  T/}UJ  nvhile  she  breath'' d  of  heav'n,  etc.]] 
We  have  here  a  complete  pidure  from  head  to  foot  of 
the  drcfs  of  the  fair  fex,  and  of  the  mode  between  two 
and  three  thoufand  years  ago.  May  I  have  leave  to  ob- 
ferve  the  great  fimplicity  of  Juno's  drels,  in  comparifon 
with  the  innumerable  equipage  of  the  modern  toilette  ? 
The  goddefs,  even  when  (he  is  fetting  herfelf  out  on  the 
greateft  occafion,  has  only  her  own  locks  to  tie,  a 
white  veil  to  cafl  over  them,  a  mantle  to  drefs  her  whole 
body,  her  pendants,  andher  fandals.  This  the  poet  ex- 
prefly  fays  was  all  her  drefs  [^Truvrec  Kocrf^tv ;]  and  one 
may  reafonable  conclude,  it  was  all  that  was  ufed  by 
the  greated  princeffes  and  fineft  beauties  of  thofe  times. 
The  good  Euftatliius  is  ravifaed  to  find,  that  here  are 
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Fait  on  her  head  in  fliining  ringlets  roll'd,  205 

Piirt  o'er  her  ilioulders  wav'd  like  melted  gold. 

no  wafries  for  the  face,  no  dyes  for  the  hair,  and  none 
of  thefe  artificial  embellifhments  fince  in  pradtice  ;  he 
alfo  rejoices  not  a  little,  that  Juno  has  no  looking-glafs, 
tire-woman,  or  wainng-maid.  One  may  preach  tili 
doomfday  on  this  fubjecl",  but  all  the  commentators  in 
the  world  will  rever  prevail  upon  a  lady  to  (lick  one  pin 
the  lefs  in  her  gown,  except  Ihe  can  he  convinced  that 
the  anc'ent  drefs  will  better  f;t  off  her  perfon. 

As   the    Aliatics   always  furpaffed   tiie  Grecians    in 
whatever  regarded  magnificence  and  luxury,  fo  we  find 
their  women  far  gone  in  the  contrary  extreme  of  drefs. 
There  is  a  paffage  in  Ifaiah,  chap.  iii.  tliat  gives   us  a 
particular  of  their  wardrobe,  with  the  number  and  ufe- 
leffnefs  of  their  ornaments  ;  and  which  I  think  appears 
very  well  in  eontrafl  to  this  of  Homer,    The  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornament  j  about    their  feet y  and  their 
eaulf,  and  their  round  tires  like  the  moon  :  the  chains 
and  the  bracelet s^  and  the  77iufflersy  th^  bonnets  ^  and 
the  ornament  i  of  the  legs^  and  the  headbands  ^  and  the 
tablets y  and  the  ear-rings t   the  rings  and  nofe-jeiuelst 
the  chaitgeablejuits  of  appartl.,  and  the  7?tantles^   and 
the  'wif?iplesy.and  the  erf  ping-pins ,  the  glafes,  and  the 
fne  linen  J  and  the  ho'Tds^  and  the  veils. 

I  could  be  glad  to  ask  the  ladies  which  they  fhould 
like  bed  to  imitate,  die  Greeks  or  the  Aliatics  ?  1  would 
defire  thofe  that  are  handfome  and  well-made,  to  con- 
fider,  diat  the  drefs  of  Juno  (which  is  the  fame  they 
fee  in  flatues)  has  manifeflly  die  advantage  of  the  pre- 
fent,  in  difplaying  whatever  is  beautiful  :  that  the  charms 
of  the  neck  and  breaft  are  not  lels  laid  open,  than  by 
the  modern  fkys  ;  and  that  thofe  of  the  leg  are  more 
gracefully  difcovered,  than  even  by  the  hoop -petticoat ; 
that  the  fine  tiirn  of  the  arms  is  better  obferved  ;  and 
that  feveral  natural  graces  of  ttie  fhape  and  body  ap- 

I  ^ 
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Around  her  next  a  heav'nly  mantle  flow'd. 

That  rich  with  Pallas'  laboured  colours  glow'd :  '^ 

Large  clafps  of  gold  the  foldings  gather'd  round, 

A  golden  zone  her  fwelling  bofoni  bound.  210 

Far-beaming  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear. 

Each  gem  ilkimin'd  with  a  triple  flar. 

Then  o'er  her  head  fhe  cads  a  veil  more  white 

Than  new-faU'n  fnow,  and  dazzling  as  the  light. 

Laft  her  fair  feet  celeftial  fandals  grace.  215 

Thus  i/Tuing  radiant,  with  majeftic  pace, 

pear  much  more  confpicuous.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
but  the  Afiatic  and  our  prefent  modes  were  better  con- 
trived to  conceal  fome  people's  defers,  but  I  do  not 
Ipeak  to  fuch  people  :  I  fpeak  only  to  ladies  of  that 
beauty,  vrho  can  make  any  flifhion  prevail  by  their  be- 
ing (qqu  in  it  ;  and  who  put  others  of  their  fex  under 
the  wretched  neceffity  of  being  like  them  in  their  habits, 
or  not  being  like  them  at  all .  As  for  the  relt,  let  them 
Jollov/  the  mode  of  Jud;ra,  and  be  content  with  the 
name  of  Aiiuics. 

V.  216.  Thus  ijuing  radiant^  etc  J  Thus  the  god- 
dcs  comes  from  her  apartment,  againfl:  her  fpoufe,  in 
complete  armour.  The  pleaflircs  of  women  mofHy 
prevail  by  pure  cunning,  and  the  artful  management  of 
their  pcrfons  ;  for  there  is  but  one  way  for  the  we^k  to 
fubduc  the  mighty,  and  that  is  by  pleafure.  The  poet 
fhevv's,  at  the  fame  tiaie,  that  men  of  under/landing  are 
not  maflered  without  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  addrefs. 
There  are  but  three  ways  v/hereby  to  overcome  another  ; 
by  violence,  by  perfuafion,  or  by  craft :  Jupiter  was 
invincible  by  main  force;  to  think  of  perfuading  was 
as  fruitlels,  after  he  had  pafTed  his  nod  to  Achilles ; 
therefore  Juno  was  obliged  of  neceflity  to  turn  jtier 
thoughts  intirely  upon  criift ;   and  by  the  force  of  plea- 
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Forth  from  die  dome  th'  Imperial  goddefs  moves, 
And  calls  the  mother  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves. 

fure  it  is,  that  (he  enfnares  and  manages  the  God.     Eu'- 
ftathius. 

V.  ^  1 8 .  And  calls  the  mother  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves^ 
Notwidif tanding  all  the  pains  Juno  has  been  at,  to  adorn 
hei"ielf,  fhe  is  ftill  confbious  that  neither  the  natural  beau- 
ty of  her  perfon,  nor  the  anificial  one  of  her  drefs,  will 
be  fufiicient  to  work  upon  a  husband.  She  therefore  has 
recourfe  to  the  Ceftus  of  Venus,  as  a  kind  of  love-charn), 
not  doubting  to  inflame  his  mind  by  magical  Inchant- 
ment;  a  folly  which  in  all  ages  has  pofTeft  her  fex.  To 
procure  this,  fiie  applies  to  the  goddefs  of  love;  from 
whom  hiding  her  real  defign  under  a  feigned  ftory,  (an- 
other propriety  in  the  character  of  the  fair)  (lie  obtains 
the  valuable  prefent  of  this  wonder-working  girdJe.  The 
allegory  of  the  Ceftus  lies  very  open,  though  the  imper- 
tinencies  of  Euftathius  on  this  head  are  unfpeakable  :  itj 
it  are  comprized  the  mod  powerful  incenrives  to  love,  as  ■ 
well  as  the  flrongeft  effed^s  of  the  pallion.  The  juit  ad-, 
miration  of  this  pafTage  has  been  always  {o  great  and  u- 
civerfal,  diat  the  Ceflus  of  Venus  xs  become  proverbial. 
The  beauty  of  thefe  lines,  which,  in  a  very  few  words,  . 
comprehends  this  agreeable  n<5tion,  can  fcarce  be  equal- 
led :  fo  beautiful  an  original  has  produced  very  fine  imi- 
tations, wherein  we  may  obferve  a  few  additional  figures, 
cxprefling  fome  of  the  improvements  which  the  affeftation, 
or  artifice  of  the  fair  fex,  have  introduced  into  the  art  of 
love  fince  Homer's  days.  Taflb  has  finely  imitated  this  ■■ 
defcription  in  the  magic;d  girdle  of  Armida.  Gierufa^- 
kmme  Liberata.     Cant.  i6. . 

7'eneri  Sde^fii,  e  placide  e  tranquille  ■ 
Repulfe,  e  cart  vezzi,  e  I'lete  pacii 
Sorriji,  parrGletls,  c  dolci  fl'ille 
Di  plant  Of  e  fcfpir  ironckl,  e  tnolli  hacL\. 

1:3 
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How  long  (to  Venus  thus  apart  (lie  cry'd) 
Shall  human  ftrifes  celeftial  minds  divide  ?  220 

Monfieur  de  la  Motte's  imitation  of  this  Cidlon  is  like- 
wife  wonderfully  beautiful, 

Ce  tijuf  le  Jimhohi  ct  la  caufe  a  la  foisy 
Du  pouvoir  de  /'  amour  ^  die  char  vie  de  fes  lotx, 
Elle  enjlavmie  Ics yeux^  de  cet  ardeur  qui  toucher 
-    D^un  four  ire  enchaiiteur^  elle  anlme  la  bouche", 
PaJJJonfie  la  voix,  en  adoucit  les  fom, 
Prete  ces  tours  heureux,  plus  forts  que  la  raifons; 
Infpire,  pour  toucher ^  ces  tetidres  flratagevies^ 
Ces  refus  attiransy  V  ecueil  des  fages  memes* 
Ya  la  nature  enf^n,  y  voulut  retifermer. 
Tout  ce  qui  perfuade.  ct  ce  qui  fait  aimen 

En  pre  nan  f  ce  tijfty  que  Venus  lui  prefsnte, 
Junon  n  etoit  que  belle^  elle  dsvisnt  chartnante, 
hes  graces,  et  Ics  rls,  les  plaijirs,.et  lesjeax^ 
Surpris  cherchent  Venus  ^  doutent  qui  V  efl  des  deux» 
Uanicztr  vieme  fro?npe,  trove  Junon  plus  belle  ; 
Et  fon  arc  a  la  malny  deja  vole  apres  elle. 

Spenfer,  in  his  fourth  book,  Canto  5th,  defcribes  a 
girdle  of  Venus  of  a  very  different  nature ;  for  this  had 
the  power  to  raife  up  loofe  defires  in  others,  that  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  to  fupprefs  them  in  the  perfon  that 
wore  it ;  but  it  had  a  moft  dreadful  quality,  to  burft  a- 
funder  whenever  tied  about  any  but  a  chafle  bofom.  Such 
a  girdle,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wolild  produce  effecfts  very 
diiferent  from  the  other :  Homer's  Celtus  would  be  a 
peace-maker  to  reconcile  man  and  wife ;  but  Spenfer's 
Cellus  would  probably  deftroy  the  good  agreement  of 
many  a  happy  couple.  I 
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Ah  yet !  will  Venus  aid  Saturnia's  joy. 
And  fet  afide  the  caufe  of  Greece  and  Troy  ? 
Let  heav'n's  dread  emprefs,  Cytherasa  laid. 
Speak  her  requeft,  and  deem  her  will  obey  d. 
Then  grant  me,  faid  the  queen,  thofe  conqu'rlng  charms. 
That  pow'r  which  mortals  and  immortals  warms,    226 
That  love,  which  melts  mankind  in  fierce  defires. 
And  burns  the  fons  of  heav'n  with  facrcd  fires  ! 

For  lo  !  I  hade  to  thofe  remote  abodes, 
Where  the  great  parents,  facred  fource  of  gods  ! 
Ocean  and  Tethys  their  old  empire  keep,  231 

On  the  laft  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  paft ; 
'    What  time  old  Saturn,  from  Olympus  caft, 

Of  upper  heav'n  to  Jove  rtfignd  the  reign,  235 

W^helm'd  under  the  huge  mafs  of  earth  and  main. 
For  ftrife,  I  hear,  lias  made  the  union  ceafe, 
"Which  held  fo  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
What  honour,  and  what  love  Ihall  I  obtain. 
If  I  bompofe  thofe  fatal  feuds  again  !  240 

Once  more  their  minds  in  mutual  ties  engage. 
And  what  my  youth  has  o\V'd,  repay  their  age. 

She  faid.     With  av/e  divine  the  queen  of  love 
Obey'd  the  filter  and  the  v^'ife  of  Jove : 
And  from  her  fragrant  bread:  the  zone  unbrac'd,      245 
With  various  skill,  and  high  embroidery  grac'd, 
In  this  was  evVy  art,  and  ev'ry  charm, 
To  win  the  wifefl,  and  the  coldefl:  warm : 
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Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  tl^t  gay  defire. 

The  kind  deceit,  the  ftili-reviving  lire,  250 

Perfuafive  fpeech,  and  more  perfuafive  fighs. 

Silence  that  Ipoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddefs  laid ; 

Take  tliis,  and  with  it  all  thy  wifli,  flie  faid: 

"Wixh  frailes  llie  took  the  charm  ;  and  fmiling  preft  25  J; 

The  pow'rfal  Ceftus  to  her  fnowy  breaft. 

Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew;.. 
"Wliiltl  from  Olympus  pleas 'd  Saturnia  flew, 
O'er  high  Pieria  thence  her  courfe  fhe  bore, 
O'er  fair  Emathia's  ever-pleafing  fliore,  260 

O'er  Haemus'  hills  with  fnovvs  eternal  crown'd ; 
Nor  once  her  flying  foot  approach'd  the  ground. 
Then  taking  wing  from  Athos'  lofty  deep,  "^ 

She  fpeeds  to  Lemnos  o'er  the  rolling  deep,  S. 

And  feeks  the  cave  of  Death's  half-brother,  Sleep.    ^ 

V.  2?5.— '^^^/"'C/^  the poav*rfr/J  Cejlus  to  her  fno'wy 
hreajir^  Euflathius  takes  notice  tha.t  the  word  CeJIusAS 
not  the  name,  but  epithet  only,  of  Venus's  girdle ;  tho* 
the  epithet  has  prevailed  To  far  as  to  become  the  proper 
name  in  common  ufe.  This  has  happened  to  others  of 
our  author's  epithets ;  the  v/ord  P>^?;.^  is  of  the  fame 
nature.  Venus  wore  this  girdle  below  her  neck,  and  in 
open  light,  but  Juno  hides  it  in  her  bofom,  to  /hew  the 
difference  of  the  two  charaflers:  it  fuits  well  with  Ve- 
nus to  make  a  fhew  of  whatever  is  engaging  in  her ;  but 
Juno,  who  is  a  matron  of  prudence  and  gravity,  ought  to 
be  more  moded. 

v.aS^.Sie  fpeeds  to  Lemnos  o'er  the  rolling  deep. 

And  feeks  the  cave  0/ Death's  half-brother^Slecp'] 
In  this  fi^ilion  Homer  introduces  a  new  divine  perfonage  : 
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It  does  not  appear  whether  this  god  of  Sleep  was  a  god 
of  Homer's  creation,  or  whether  his  pretenfions  to  di- 
vinity were  of  more  ancient  date.  The  poet  indeed 
fpeaks  of  him  as  of  one  formerly  adive  in  fome  hea- 
venly tranfadl:ions.  Be  this  as  it  will,  fucceeding  poets 
have  afways  acknov/ledged  his  title.  Virgil  would  not 
let  his  Mntld  be  without  a  perfon  fo  proper  for  poetical 
machinery  ;  though  he  has  employed  him  with  much 
!efs  art  than  his  mafter,  fmce  he  appears  in  the  fifth  book 
without  provocation  or  commiffion,  only  to  deflroy  the 
Trojan  pilot.  The  critics,  who  cannot  fee  all  the  alle- 
gories which  the  commentators  pretend  to  find  in  Ho- 
mer's divinities,  mufl  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ality and  propriety  of  this  ;  lince  every  thing  that  is  here 
faid  of  this  imaginary  deity  is  judly  applicable  to  fleep. 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Death ;  faid  to  be  protected 
by  Night ;  and  is  employed  very  naturally  to  lull  a  huf- 
band  to  reft  in  the  embraces  of  his  wife  ;  which  effed  of 
this  conjugal  opiate,  even  the  modefl  Virgil  lias  remark- 
ed in  the  perfons  of  Vulcan  and  Venus,  probably  witli  an 
eye  to  this  pafTage  of  Homer : 

Placidunique  petlvit 
Corijugis  infafus  greiKJO per  membra  foporsri' 

V.  264.  To  LejKJios.']  The  commentators  are  hard 
put  to  it,  to  give  a  reafon  why  Juno  fecks  for  Sleep  in 
Leranos.  Some  finding  out  that  Lemnos  anciendy  a- 
bounded  with  wine,  inform  us  that  it  was  a  proper  place  of 
refidence  for  him,  v/ine  being  naturally  a  great  provok- 
er of  fleep.  Others  will  have  it,  that  this  god  being  In 
love  with  Pafithae,  who  refided  with  her  filter  the  wife  of 
Vidcan,  in  Lemnos,  it  was  very  probable  he  might  be 
found  haunting  near  his  miflrefs.  Other  comm.entators 
perceiving  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  conjeiSlures,  will  have 
It  that  Juno  met  Sleep  here  by  mere  accident  :  but  this 
is  contradiflory  to  the  w^hole  thread  of  the  narration. 
But  who  knows  whether  Homer  might  not  defign  this 
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Sweet  pleafing  Sleep  !   (Saturnia  thus  began) 
Who  fpread'fl  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and  man  ; 


ficHiIon  as  a  piece  of  raillery  upon  the  nuggifhnefs  of  the 
Lemnians  ;  though  this  cliarader  of  them  does  not  ap- 
pear ?  A  kind  of  fatlre  like  that  of  Arioflo,  who  makes 
the  angel  find  Difcord  in  a  monaftery.  Or  like  that  of 
Boileau  in  his  Lutrin,  where  he  places  iMoleirein  a  dor- 
mitory of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard. 

V.  266.  Sweet  pleafing  Slecp^^tzP^  Virgil  has  co- 
pied fome  part  of  this  converfadon  between  Juno  and 
Sleep,  where  he  introduces  the  fame  goddefs  making  a 
requeft  to  ^olus.  Scaliger,  who  is  always  eager  to  de- 
preciate Homer,  and  zealous  to  praife  his  favourite  au- 
thor, has  highly  cenfured  this  pafilige;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  this  critic's  judgment  an  impartial  reader  will 
find,  I  do  not  doubt,  much  more  art  and  beauty  in  the 
original  than  the  copy.  In  the  former,  Juno  endear 
vours  to  engage  Sleep  in  her  defign  by  the  promifes  of 
a  proper  and  valuable  prefent  ;  but  having  formerly  run 
a  great  hazard  in  a  like  attempt,  he  is  not  prevailed  upon. 
Hereupon  the  goddefs,  knowing  his  paflion  for  one  of 
the  Graces,  engages  to  give  her  to  his  defires  :  this  hope 
brings  the  lover  to  confent,  but  not  before  he  obliges - 
Juno  to  confirm  her  promife  by  an  oath  in  the  moft  fo- 
Imen  manner,  the  very  words  and  ceremony  whereof  he 
prefcribes  to  her.  Thefe  are  all  beautiful  and  poetical 
circumftances,  moll:  whereof  are  untouched  by  Virgil, 
and  which  Scaliger  therefore  calls  low  and  vulgar.  He 
only  makes  Juno  demand  a  favour  from  ^Eolus,  which 
he  had  no  reafon  to  refufe ;  and  promife  him  a  reward, 
vhich  it  does  not  appear  he  was  fond  of.  The  Latin 
poet  has  indeed,  with  great  judgment,  added  one  cir- 
cumftance  concerning  the  promife  of  children,. 

« et  pulchra  faciai  te  prole  parentem^ 
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If  e'er  obfequious  to  thy  Juno's  will, 

O  pow'r  of  ikimbers  !  hear,  and  favour  flill. 

Shed  thy  foft  dews  on  Jove's  immortal  eyes,  270 

^Vhile  funk  in  love's  entrancing  joys  he  lies. 

A  fplendid  footftool,  and  a  throne,  that  (liine 

^Vith  gold  unfading,  Somnus,  fliail  be  tlane  ; 

The  work  of  Vulcan ;  to  indulge  thy  eafe, 

When  wine  and  feafts  thy  golden  humours  pleafe.     275 

Imperial  dame  (the  balmy  pow'r  replies) 
Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  emprefs  of  the  skies  ! 
O'er  other  gods  I  fpread  my  eafy  chain ; 
The  fire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign, 
And  his  hufh'd  waves  lie  filent  on  tlie  main,         280 


And  this  is  very  conformable  to  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  Juno  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over 
human  birth ;  but  it  does  not  appear  (lie  had  any  fuch 
office  in  the  Greek  theology. 

V.  272.  A  fpLndidfooiJlool^  Notwithltanding  the  ca- 
vils of  Scaliger,  it  may  be  allowed  that  an  eafy  chair 
was  no  improper  prefent  for  Sleep.  As  to  the  footltool, 
madam  Dacier's  obfervation  is  a  very  jufl  one ;  that 
befides  its  being  a  conveniency,  it  was  a  mark  of  honour 
and  was  far  from  prefenting  any  lov/  or  trivial  idea. 
It  is  upon  that  ac:oun:  we  lind  it  fo  fre q  ueiitly  men- 
tioned in  fcriptiire,  where  the  earth  is  called  thefootjlool 
of  the  throm  of  God.  In  Jeremiah,  Judsea  is  called,  as 
a  mark  of  difHndion,  the  footjioot  of  the  feet  of  God^ 
Lam.  ii,  l.  And  he  remefnbered  not  the  footftoA  of  his 
feety  in  the  day  of  his  ivrath.  We  fee  here  the  fame  in^- 

age,  founded,  no  doubt,  upon  the  very  fanae  cuftoms. 
Dacier, 

v.  279.  The  fire  of  all,  old  Ocean.']  ''Homer,  fays 

*'  rkuarcli,  calls  the  Tea  father  of  all,  with  a  view 
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But  how,  unbidden,  fliall  I  dare  to  deep, 

Jore's  awful  temples  in  the  dew  of  fleep  ? 

Long  (jnce  too  vent'roiis,  at  thy  bold  command, 

On  thofe  eternal  lids  I  laid  my  hand : 

Wha\  time,  deferting  Ilion's  wafted  plain,  285 

His  conqu'ring  fon,  Alcides,  plow'd  die  main : 

"  to  this  do^nne,  that  all  tilings  were  generated  from 
"water.  Thales  the  Milefian,  the  head  of  the  Ionic 
"  fed,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  author  of  phi- 
*'  lofophy,  affirmed  water  to  be  the  principle  from 
■**  whence  all  things  fpring,  and  Into  which  all  things 
**  are  refoked  ;  becaufe  the  proliiic  feed  of  all  animals 
*Ms  a  moifture;  all  plants  are  nouriflied  by  moilKire  ; 
*'  the  very  fun  and  (tars,  v/hich  are  fire,  are  nouriflied 
*'  by  moifl:  vapours  and  exhalations ;  and  confequent- 
"  iy  he  thought  the  world  was  produced  from  this  ele- 
"  ment."     Plut.  Opin.  of  Philof.  hb.  c.  g. 

V.  281.  But  hew,  unbidden,  etc.]  This  particulari- 
ty is  worth  remarking ;  Sleep  tells  Juno  that  he  dares 
not  approach  Jupiter  without  his  own  order;  whereby 
he  feems  to  mtimate,  that  a  fpiiit  of  afuperior  kind  may 
give  itleif  up  to  a  voluntary  cefTation  of  thought  and 
acSiion,  though  it  does  not  want  this  relaxation  from 
any  weaknefs  or  necellity  of  its  nature. 

V.  28 5 .  What  time,  deferting  Ilions  nvafted plain,  etc.] 
One  may  obferve  from  hence,  that  to  make  falfity  in 
fables  ufeful  and  fubfervient  to  our  defigns,  it  is  not 
enough  to  caufe  the  ftory  to  referable  truth,  but  we  are 
to  corroborate  it  by  parallel  places ;  which  method  the 
poet  ufes  elfewhere.  Thus  manv  have  attempted  great 
difficulties,  and  furmounted  them.  So  did  Hercules, 
lb  did  Juno,  fo  did  Pluto.  Here  tlierefore  the  poet 
feigning  that  Sleep  is  going  to  praftife  infidioufly  upon 
Jove,  prevents  tlie  ftrangenefs  and  incredibility  of  the 
t;ile,  by  fquaring  it  xo  aii  ancient  (lory ;  which  ancient 

ftory 
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When  lo  !   the  deeps  arife,  the  tempefls  rorc. 

And  drive  the  hero  to  the  Coan  fhore : 

Great  Jove  awaking,  fliook  the  blefl:  abodes 

AVith  rifing  wrath,  and  tumbled  gods  on  gods  ;        290 

Me  chief  he  fought,  and  from  the  realms  on  high 

Had  hurl'd  indignant  to  the  nether  f]<y. 

But  gende  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 

(The  friend  of  earth  and  heav'n)  her  wings  difplay'd  ; 

Impower'd  die  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame,        29? 

Ev'n  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame. 

{lory  was,  that  fleephad  once  before  got  the  maflery  of 
Jove  in  the  cafe  of  Hercules.     EulUthius. 

V.  296.  E'jri  Jove  revered  the  venerable  dame  J]  Ju- 
piter is  reprefemed  as  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  be  offehiive  or  ungrateful  to  Night;  the  poet,  lays 
Eufhithius,  inlba^ls  us  by  this,  that  a  wife  and  honell 
man  will  curb  his  wrath  before  any  awful  and  venerable 
perfons.  Such  was  Night  in  regard  of  Jupiter,  feigned 
as  an  anceflor,  and  honourable  on  account  of  her  anti- 
quity and  power.  For  the  Greek  theology  teaches  that 
Night  and  Chaos  were  before  all  things.  Wherefore  it 
was  held  facred  to  obey  the  Night  in  the  confli<51:s  of 
war,  as  we  find  by  the  admonitions  of  the  heralds  to 
He^Vor  and  Ajax  in  the  7  th  Iliad. 

Milton  has  made  a  fine  ufe  of  this  ancient  opinion  in 
relation  to  Chaos  and  Night,  in  the  latter  part  of  hisfe- 
cond  book,  where  he  defcribes  the  paffage  of  Satan 
through  their  empire.     He  calls  them, 

Eldefl  Night 

And  Chaos i  ancejlors  ef  nature  \ 

And  alludes  to  the  fame,  In  thofe  noble  verles. 

Vol,  III.  K. 
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Vain  are  thy  fears  (the  queen  of  heav'n  replies, 
.^nd  fpeaking,  rolls  her  large  majeftic  eyes) 
Think'ft  thou  that  Troy  has  Jove's  high  favour  won, 
Like  great  Alcides,  his  all-conqu'ring  fon  ?  300 

Hear,  and  obey  the  miiirefs  of  the  &ies. 
Nor  for  the  deed  expe6l  a  vulgar  prize  ; 
For  know,  thy  lov'd  one  fhall  be  ever  thine. 
The  youngeft  Grace,  Pafithae  the  divine. 

'Swear  then,  he  faid,  by  thefe  tremendous  floods   505 
That  roar  through  hell,  and  bind  th'  invoking  gods  : 
Let  the  great  parent  earth  one  hand  fuftain, 
And  ftretchthe  other  o'er  the  facred  main. 

Behold  i he  throjie 


\ 


Of  Chaos  t  and  his  dark  pavilion  Jpread 
Wide  on  the  nvaJJe/ul  deep  :  'with  hi?/i  enthron'd 
Sate  f able'  vefred  night ,  eldeft  of  things 
The  confort  of  his  reign, 

T  hat  fine  apoflrophe  of  Spencer  has  alfo  the  fame  allufi- 
•on,  book  I. 

0  ihoUf  77iof  ancient  grandmother  of  all ^ 

More  old  than  Jove,  nxihom  thou  at  frji  didjl  breedi 

Or  that  great  houfe  of  gods  celcjiial:, 

'Which  nvas  begot  in  Damogorgo72's  hall,  ■  M 

y^ndfaiv'f  thefecrets  of  the  'v^orld  unmade, 

V.  o^o-j ,  Let  the  great  parent  earth  one  hand fiifain, 
Andjlretch  the  other  o'er  the  facred  main,  ^\z.~\ 
There  is  fomething  wonderfully  folemn  in  this  manner 
of  fwearing  propofed  by  Sleep  to  Juno.  How  anfwcr- 
able  is  this  idea  to  the  dignity  of.tlie  queen  of  the  god- 
dcfTes,  where  earth,  ocean,  aiid  hell  itfelf,  where  the 
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Call  the  black  Titans  that  with  Chronos  dwell, 

To  hear,  and  witnefs  from  the  depths  of  hell  j  310 

That  f]ic>  my  lov'd  one,  ihall  be  ever  mine. 

The  younged:  Grace,  Pafidiae  the  divine. 

The  queen  affents,  and  from  th'  infernal  bow'rs. 
Invokes  the  fable  fubtartarean  pow'rs, 
And  thofe  who  rule  th'  inviolable  floods,  31^ 

AVhom  moitids  name  the  dread  Titanian  gods. 

Then  fwift  as  wind,  o'er  Leninos'  fliioaky  iile, 
They  wing  their  way,  and  Imbrus'  fea-bsat  foil, 
Through  air  unfeen  involv'd  in  darknefs  glide,. 
And  light  on  Leclos,  on  the  point  of  Ide,  3  2<^ 

(Mother  of  favages,  whofe  echoing  hills 
Are  heard  refounding  with  a  hundred  rills) 
Fair  Ida  trembles  underneath  the  god ; 
Kufli'd  are  her  mountains,  and  her  forefts  nod. 


whole  creation,  all  things  vifible  and  invifible,  are  called 
to  be  wltnefies  of  the  oath  of  the  deity  ? 

V.  311.  That  she,  my  lov'd  otie,  etc.]  Sleep  is  here 
made  to  repeat  tlie  v/ords  of  Juno's  promife,  than  which 
repetition  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  beautiful  or  bet- 
ter placed.  The  lover  (ired  with  thefe  hopes,  infiftson 
the  promife,  dwelling  widi  pleafure  on  each  circumftance 
that  relates  to  his  fair-one.  The  throne  and  footftool, 
it  feems,  are  quite  out  of  his  head. 

V.  32c;.  fair  Ida  tre7nbles.~\  It  is  ufually  fuppofed 
at  the  approach  or  prefcnce  of  any  heavenly  being,  that 
upon  their  motion  all  fiiould  fnake  tliat  lies  beneath 
them.  Here  the  poet,  giving  a  defcription  of  the  de- 
fcent  of  thefe  deities  upon  the  ground  at  Leftos,  fays, 
that  the  loftiefl:  of  the  wood  trembled  und^r  their  fest : 
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There  on  a  fir,  whofe  fpiry  branches  rife  ^25 

To  join  its  fummit  to  the  neighb'ring  fl^ies, 
Dark  in  embow'ring  ihade,  conceal'd  from  fight, 
Sate  Sleep,  in  likenefs  of  the  bird  of  night. 


which  expreflion  is  to  intimate  the  lightnefs  and  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  motions  of  heavenly  beings  ;  the  wood 
does  notfliake  under  their  feet  from  any  corporeal  weight, 
but  from  a  certain  awful  dread  and  horror.  Euftathius. 
V.  328. — In  likenefs  of  the  bird  of  night  J]  This  is  a 
bird  about  the  fize  of  a  hawk,  entirely  black  ;  and  that 
is  the  reafon  why  Homer  defcribes  Sleep  under  its  form. 
Here,  fays  Euftathius,  Homer  lets  us  know,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  places,  that  he  is  no  flranger  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gods.  Hobbes  has  taken  very  much  from 
the  dignity  of  this  fuppofition,  in  tranflating  the  prefent 
lines  in  this  manner. 

And  there  fate  Sleeps  in  likenefs  ofafoivl^ 
'   IVhichgods  do  Chalets  call,  and  men  an  oiul. 

We  find  in  Plato's  Cratylus  a  difcourfe  of  great  fubtle- 
ty,  grounded    chiefly  on  this   obfervation  of  Homer, 
that  the  gods  and  men  call  the  fame  thing  by  different 
names.     The  philofopher  fuppofes,  that  in   the  origi- 
nal language  every   thing  was   exprefied   by  a  word, 
wliofe  found  was  naturally  apt  to  mark  the  nature  of  the 
i}.»ing  fignified.  This  great  work  he  afcribes  to  the  gods, 
fince  it  required  more  knowledge  both  in  the  nature 
of   founds    and    things,    than    man    had  attained    to. 
This  refemblance,   he  faj's,    was  aimoft  lofl:  in  modern 
languages  by  the  unOdlful  alterations  men  had  made,  and 
the   great  licence    they  had  taken  in  compounding  of 
words.      However,  he  obferves  there  were  yet  among 
the  Greeks  fome  remains  of  this  original  language,    of 
which  he  gives  a  fev/  inflances,  adding,  that  many  more 
were  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
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(Chalcis  his  name  by  thofe  of  heav'nly  birth, 

But  cali'd  Cymindis  by  the  race  of  earth.)  330 

To  Ida's  top  fucccfsful  Juno  flies ; 
Great  Jove  furv^eys  her  with  dedring  eyes : 
The  God,  whofe  light'ning  fets  the  heav'ns  on  fire, 
Through  all  his  bofom  feels  the  fierce  defire ; 
Fierce  as  when  firli:  by  health  he  feiz'd  her  charms,    33^; 
Mix'd  with  her  foul,  and  melted  in  her  arras, 
Fix'd  on  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look. 
Then  prefs'd  her  hand,  and  thus  with  tranfport  fpoke. 

Why  comes  my  goddefs  from  th'Getherial  sky, 
And  not  her  fteeds  and  ilaming  chariot  nigh  ?  3401, 

Then  ihe 1  hafie  to  thofe  remote  abodes. 

Where  the  great  parents  of  the  deathlefs  gods, 

The  rev'rend  Ocean  ciud  great  Tethys  reign. 

On  the  Jaft  limits  of  the  land  and  main. 

I  vllit  thefe,  to  whofe  indulgent  cares  34_p 

1  owe  the  nurfing  of  my  tender  years. 

For  ftrife,  I  hear,  has  made  that  union  ceafe, 

%Vhich  held  fo  long  this  ajicien,t  pair  in  peace.. 

that  had  devia'ed  Jcfs  from  the  original,  which  was  dill 
preferred  entire  among  the  gods.  This  appears  a  notion 
fo  uncommon ,  tiiat  i  could  not  forbear  to  mention  it. 

V.  345. To  'whofe  indulgent  carss 

1  oive  ihe  ^unji/ig,  etc.J 
The  allegory  of  this  is  very  obvious.  Juno  is  confl:ant> 
]y  underftood  to.  be  the  air  :  and  we  are  here  told  fiie 
was  nourillied  by  the  vapours  wl>ieh  rife  from  the.  Ocean 
and  the  Eartli.  For  Tethys  is  the  fame  with  Rhe^ 
Euibthius, 
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The  fteeds,  prepar'd  my  chariot  to  convey 

O'er  earth  and  feas,  and  through  th'  aerial  way,       350 

Wait  under  Ide :  Of  thy  fuperior  pow'r 

To  ask  confent,  I  leave  th'  Olympian  bow'r ; 

Nor  feek,  unknown  to  thee,  the  facred  cells 

Deep  under  feas,  where  hoary  Ocean  dwells. 

For  that,  faid  Jove,  fuffice  another  day ;  35^ 

But  eager  love  denies  the  leafl  delay.    ■ 
Let  fofter  cares  the  prefent  hour  employ, 
And  be  thefe  moments  facred  all  to  joy. 
Ne'er  did  my  foul  fo  ftrong  a  pafTion  prove, 
Or  for  an  earthly,  or  a  heav'nly  love :  360 

Not  when  I  prefs'd  Ixion's  matchlefs  dame, 
"Whence  rofe  Perithous  like  the  gods  in  fame. 
Not  when  fair  Danae  felt  the  fliow'r  of  gold 
Stream  into  life,  whence  Perfeus  brave  and  bold. 


V.  359.]  This  courtrtiip  of  Jupiter  to  Juno  may 
poflibly  be  thought  pretty  lingular.  He  endeavours  to 
prove  the  ardour  of  his  paflion  to  her,  by  the  indances 
of  its  warmth  to  other  women.  A  great  many  people 
will  look  upon  this  as  no  very  likely  metliod  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  Juno's  favour.  Yet,  after  all,  fonie- 
thing  may  be  faid  in  defence  of  Jupiter's  way  of  think- 
ing with  refpecfl  to  the  ladies.  Perhaps  a  m.an's  love 
to  the  fex  in  general  may  be  no  ill  recommendation  of 
him  to  a  particular.  And  to  be  known  or  thought  to 
have  been  fuccefsful  with  a  good  many,  is  what  fome 
moderns  have  found  no  unfortunate  qualification  In 
gaining  a  lady,  even  !a  molt  virtuous  one  like  Juno,  e- 
fpecially  one  who,  like  her,  has  had  the  experience  of  a 
married  Hate. 
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Not  thus  I  bum'd  for  either  Theban  dame,  3^5 

(Bacchus  from  this,  from  that  Alcldes  came.) 

Not  Phoenix'  daughter,  beaurifui  and  young, 

Whence  godlike  PJiadamanth  and  iMinos  fprung. 

Not  thus  I  burn*d  for  fair  Latona's  fiice, 

Nor  come'ier  Ceres'  more  majeftic  grace.  ^O 

Not  tlius  ev'n  for  thyfelf  I  felt  defire. 

As  now  my  veins  receive  the  pleafing  fire. 

He  fpoke ;  the  goddefs  with  t!:ie  charming  eyes 
Glows  with  celeflial  red  and  thus  replies. 
Is  this  a  fcene  for  love  ?  On  Ida's  height  37  j 

Exposed  to  mortal,  and  immortal  fight ; 
Our  joj's  prophan'd  by  each  familiar  e^^c  ; 
The  fport  of  heav'n,  and  fable  of  the  flcy. 
How  fhall  I  e'er  review  the  bleU  abodes, 
Or  mix  among  the  fenate  of  the  gods  ?  380 

Shall  I  not  think,  that,  with  diforder'd  charms, 
All  heav'n  beholds  me  rejcent  from  thy  arras  ? 
With  skill  divine  has  Vulcan  form'd  thy  bow'r. 
Sacred  to  love,  and  to  the  genial  hour ; 
If  ilich  thy  will,  to  that  recefs  retire,  3^- 

And  fecret  there  indulge  thy  foft  defire. 

She  ceas'd ;  and  fmiling  with  fuperior  love, 
Thus  anfwer'd  mild  the  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
Nor  God,  nor  mortal  fliall  our  joys  behold. 
Shaded  with  clouds,  and  circumfus'd  in  gold,  39O 

Not  ev'n  the  fun,  who  darts  through  heav'n  his  rays, 
And  whofe  broad  eye  th' extended  earth  fun'eys. 
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Gazing,  he  fpckC:  and  kindling  at  the  view. 
His  eager  ar'ns  around  the  roddels  threw. 
Glad  earth  perceivei^  aha  fiom  her  bofom  pours       39  j 
Unbidden  herbs  ana  voluntary  flow'rs  ; 

V.  '^c)i^.  G lid  eajth perceives,  etc."]  It  is  an  obfer- 
ration  of  Ariftotle,  in  the  25th  chapter  of  his  Poetics, 
that  when  Homer  is  obliged  to  defcribe  any  th-ng  of 
itfelf  abfiird,  or  too  improbable,  lie  conikntly  contrives 
to  blind  and  dazzle  the  judgment  of  his  readers  with 
fome  {hining  defcription.  This  pafTage  is  a  remarkable 
infhnce  of  that  artifjcs ;  for  haying  imagined  a. fidion 
of  very  great  abfurdity,  that  the  fupreme  being  fhould 
be  laid  adeep  in  a  female  embrace,  he  immediately,  as 
it  were,  to  divert  his  reader  from  refleding  on  his  bold- 
nefs,  pours  forth  a  great  variety  of  poetical  ornaments  ; 
by  defcribing  the  various  flowers  the  earth  fhoots  up  to 
compofe  their  couch,  the  golden  clouds  that  encompaf- 
fed  them,  and  the  blight  heavenly  dews  that  were 
fhowered  round  them.  Eultathius  obferves  it  as  an  in- 
fknce  of  Homer's  modeft  condud  in  fo  delicate  an  af- 
fair, that  he  has  purpofely  adorned  the  bed  of  Jupiter 
widi  fuch  a  variety  of  beautlRil  flowers,  that  the  rea- 
der's thoughts  being  entirely  taken  up  with  thefe  orna- 
ments, might  have  no  room  for  loofe  imaginations.  In 
the  fame  manner  an  ancient  fcholiafl:  has  obferved,  that 
the  golden  cloud  was  contrived  to  lock  up  this  adion 
from  any  farther  inquiry  of  the  reader. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  notes  on  this  ftory  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  wthout  obferving  with  what  particular  care 
Milton  has  imitated  the  feveral  beautiful  parts  of  this 
epifode,  introducing  them  upon  diiferent  occafions  as 
the  fubjccls  of  his  poem  would  admit.  The  circum- 
flance  of  flcep's  fitting  in  likenefs  of  a  bird  on  the  fir-tree 
upon  mount  Ida,  is  alluded  to  in  his  ^xh  book,  where 
Satan  fits  in  likenefs  of  a  cormorant  on  the  tree  of  life. 
The  creation  is  made  to  give  the  fame  tokens  of  joy  at 
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Thick  new-born  vi'lets  a  foft  carpet  fpread. 
And  cluft'ring  Lotos  Iwell'd  the  rlfmg  bed, 

the  performance  of  the  nuptial  lites  of  our  firfl  parents, 
as  flie  does  here  at  the  congrefs  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  1. 8. 
— — —  To  the  nuptial  boiur 
J  led  her  hluj}?'ing  like  the  morn^  all  heav'n 
And  happy  conjlellatiom  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  felefiefi  influence  ;  the  earth 
Gavejign  ofgrafulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds  ^  frejlo  gales  and  gentle  airs 
V/hifper'^d  it  to  the  'woods,  and  from  their  nvingj- 
Flung  ro/e,  flung  odours  from  the  fpicyfl^ruh. 

Thofe  lines  alfo  in  tlie  4th  book  are  manifefUy  from  the 
fame  original. 

'Rofes  andjejjamine 

Reared  high  their  flourifid  heads   bet^ween,   and 

Mofaicy  underfoot  the  violet^  Vjwrought 

Crocus  and  hyacinth  nuith  rich  inlay 

Broiderd  the  ground.  ■• 
Where  the  verj'  turn  of  Homer's  verfes  is  oblerved,  and 
the  cadence,  and  al.-noft  the  words,  finely  trandated. 

But  it  is  with  wonderful  judgment  and  decency  he  has 
ufed  that  exceptionable  paffage  of  the  dalliance,  ardour, 
and  enjoyment:  that  which  feems  in  Homer  an  impious 
fiction ,  becomes  a  moral  lefibn  in  Milton  ;  fince  he  makes 
tliat  lafclvious  rage  of  the  palTion  the  immediate  effedl  of 
the  fin  of  our  firft  parents  after  the  fall.  Adam  expref- 
fes  it  in  the  words  of  Jupiter. 

For  never  did  thy  beauty  Jince  the  day 
Ifa^v  theeflrfty  and  ivedded  thee,  adorn' d 
With  all  perjeclionsyfo  enflame  my  fenfe. 
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And  fadden  PTyacinths  the  turf  beflrow, 
And  flamy  Crocus  made  the  mountain  glow.  400 

There  golden  clouds  conceal  the  heav'nly  pair, 
Steep'd  in  foft  joys,  and  6    umfus'd  with  air ; 
Celeftlal  dews,  defcending  o'er  the  ground. 
Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  Ambrofia  round. 
At  length  with  love  and  fleep*s  foft  pow'r  opprcfl:,  405 
The  panting  thund'rer  nods,  and  finks  to  reft. 

Now  to  the  navy  born  on  filent  wings. 
To  Neptune's  ear  foft  Sleep  his  meflage  brings ; 
Bsfide  him  fudden,  unperceiv'd  he  flood, 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  addrefs'd  the  god.         4 10 

Now,  Neptune!  now,  th' important  hour  employ. 
To  check  a  while  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy  : 

iViti  ardour  to  enjoy  theCy  fairer  7!onv 
Than  ever  ;  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree  ! 

Sofaid  he,  and  forbore  not  gla?:ce  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  nvell  ujidjrjicod 
Of  Eve,  nx)hofe  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  hefeiz'd,  and  to  afloady  hank 
Thick  over-head <vjitb  verdant  roof  e?nbo^er''dy 
He  led  her,  nothing  lothe  :  fioivrs  ivere  the  conchy 
PanJIes,  and  violets,  and  afphodel, 
Jnd  hyacinth  ;  earth's  frefjejl,  foft  eft  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  lovers  difport 
Took  largely,  of  their  fnutual  guilt  the  f sal ; 
The  folace  of  their  Jin  :  till  deivy  Sleep 
Opprefd  ihern,  njoeary  of  their  amorous  play. 

Milton,  lib.  9, 
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While  Jove  yet  refts,  while  yet  my  vnpours  fhed 
The  golden   vifion  round  his  facred  head ; 
For  Juno's  love,  r^nd  Somnus' pleafing  ties,  415 

Have  clos'd  thofe  awful  and'fetcrnal  eyes, 

Thus  liaving  faid  the  pow^'r  of  ilumber  ilew, 
On  human  lids  to  drop  the  balmy  dew. 
Neptune,  with  zeal  increas'd,  renews  his  care, 
And  tow'ring  in  the  foremoft:  ranlis  of  war,  420 

Indignant  thus- Oh  once  of  martial  fame  ! 

O  Greeks  !  if  yet  ye  can  deferve  the  name  ! 

This  half-recover'd  day  fhall  Troy  obtain  ? 

Shall  Hedor  thunder  at  your  fliips  again  ? 

ho  ftill  he  vaunts,  and  threats  the  fleet  with  fires,    42^ 

While  flern  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retires. 


V.  417.  The  ponxjr  of  Jlumher  flemj^  M.  Dacier,  in 
her  tranflation  of  this  paflage  has  thought  fit  to  diflent 
from  the  common  interpretation,    as  well   as  obvious 
fenfe  of  the  words.     She  retrains  the  general  expreffion 
Ijri  «AyT«  (^vX   av^^coTT^Vy  the  famous  nations  ofmen^  to 
iignify  only  the  country  of  the  Lemnians,  who,  flie  fays, 
v/ere  -niuch  celebrated  on  account  of  Vulcan.     But  this 
{trained  interpretation  cannot  be   admitted,    efpecially 
when  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  exprefs  what  is 
very  proper  and  natural.     The  god  of  Sleep  having  haf- 
tily  delivered    his   meflage   to   Keptune,    immediately 
leaves  the  hurry  of  the  battle,    (which  was  no  proper 
fcene  for  him)  and  retires  among  the  tribes  of  mankind. 
The  v/ord    K>.vrei,   on  which  M.  Dacier   grounds   her 
criticifm,is  an  expletive  epithet  very  common  in  Homer, 
and  no  way  fit  to  point  out  one  certain  nation,  efpecially 
in  an  author,  one   of  whofe  mofl  diftinguifhirg  charac- 
ters is  particularity  in  defcription. 
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One  hero's  lofs  too  tamely  you  deplore, 

Be  dill  yourfelves,  and  we  fhall  need  no  more. 

Oh  yet,  if  glory  any  bofbm  warms, 

Brace  on  your  firmed:  helms,  and  (tand  to  arms :       430 

His  ftrongefl:  fpear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield. 

Each  valiant  Grecian  feize  his  broadeft  ihield  ; 

Let,  to  the  weak,  the  lighter  arms  belong. 

The  pond'rous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  ftrong. 

(Thus  arm'd)  not  Hedor  iliall  our  prefence  flay ;     4^5 

Myfelf,  ye  Greeks  !  myfelf  will  lead  the  way. 

The  troops  aflent ;   their  martial  arms  they  change, 
The  bufy  chiefs  their  banded  legions  range. 
The  kings,  though  wounded,  and  opprefs'd  with  pain, 
^Vith  helpful  hands  themfelves  affift  the  train.         440 
The  ftrong  and  cumb'rous  arms  the  valiant  wield. 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  fliield. 

V.  442.  The  iveaker  ivarrior  takes  a  lighter  J}jieldS\ 

Plutarch  feems  to  allude  to  this  paflage  in  the  beginning 

of  the  life  of  Pelopldas.     "Homer,  fays  he,    makes 

"  the  braved:  and  (touted:  of  his  warriors  march  to  bat- 

**  tie  in  the  bed:  arms.  The  Grecian  legiflators  punifhed 

**  thofe  who  cad:  away  their  diields,  but  not  thofe  wlio 

*  Mod  their  fpears  or  their  fwords;   as  an  intimation 

**  that  the  care  of  preferving  and  defending  ourfelves  is 

"  preferable  to  the  wounding  our  enemy,  efpeclally  in 

**  thofe  who  are  generals'  of  armies,  or  governors  of 

**  d:ates."     Eudathlus  has  obferved,  that  the  poet  here 

makes  the  bed:  warriors  take  the  larged:  fhields  and  long  - 

ed:  fpears,  that  they  might  be  ready  prepared,  with  pro^ 

per  arms,  both  offenfive  and  defenfive,  for  a  new  kind 

of  fight,  in  which  they  are  foon  to  be  engaged  when  the 

fleet  is  attacked.     WJiich  indeed  feems  the  mod:  ratio- 
nal 
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Thus  Hieatird  in  fliining  brafs  in  bn'ght  array, 
The  legions  niarcli,  and  Neptune  leads  the  way : 
His  brandifli'd  faulchion  ilames  before  their  eyes,     44'j 
Like  light'ning  flafViing  through  the  frighted  skits. 
Clad  in  his  might  th'  earth-fhaking  pow'r  appears  ; 
Pale  mortals  tremble,  and  confefs  their  fears. 
Troy's  great  defender  {lands  alone  unaw'd. 
Arms  his  proud  hofl,  and  dares  oppofe  a  god  :         450 

Hal  account  that  can  be  given  for  Neptune's  advice  in  this 
exigence. 

Mr.  Hobbes  has  committed  a  great  overfight  in  this 
place;  he  makes  the  wounded  princes  (who  it  is  plain 
were  unfit  for  the  battle,  and  do  not  engage  in  the  enfu- 
ing  fight)  put  on  arms  as  well  as  the  others ;  whereas  they 
do  no  more  in  Homer  than  fee  their  orders  obeyed  by  the 
reft,  as  to  this  change  of  arms. 

■  V.  444.  T6e  legions  march,  and  Neptune  leads  the 
fway.~]  The  chief  advantage  the  Greeks  gain  by  the  fleep 
of  Jupiter,  feems  to  be  this  :  Neptune  unwilling  to  offend 
Jupiter  has  hitherto  concealed  himfelf  in  difguifed  fhapes; 
To  that  it  does  not  appear  that  Jupiter  knew  of  his  being 
among  the  Greeks,  fince  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  it. 
This  precaution  hinders  him  from  affifting  the  Greeks  0- 
therwife  than  by  his  advice.  But  upon  the  intelligence 
deceived  of  what  Juno  had  done,  he  a/Tumes  a  form  that 
manifefts  his  divinity,  infpiring  courage  into  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  appearing  at  the  head  of  their  army,  brandifhing 
a  fword  in  his  hand,  the  fight  of  which  ftruck  fuch  a 
terror  into  the  Trojans,  that,  as  Homer  fays,  none  durfl 
'approach  it.  And  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  the  Trojans,  who  are  no  longer  fuftained  by  Jupiter^ 
Immediately  give  way  to  the  enemy. 

Vol.  hi.  L 
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/Lnd  lo'J^'the  god,  and  wond'rous  man  appear  : 

The  fea's  item  ruler  there,  and  Hedor  here. 

The  roaring  main,  at  her  great  mafler's  call, 

Rofe  in  huge  ranks,  and  form'd  a  watry  wall 

Around  the  fliips :  feas  hanging  o'er  the  fliores,       455 

Both  armies  join :  earth  thunders,  ocean  rorcs^ 

Not  half  fo  loud  the  bellowing  deeps  refound. 

When  flormy  winds  difclofe  the  dark  profound ; 


V.  4c;i.  And  lo!  the  god t  and  nuond'rous  man  ap* 
pear.']  What  magnificence  and  noblenefs  is  there  in  this 
idea  !  where  Homer  oppofes  HecSlor  to  Neptune,  and  e- 
qualizes  him,  in  fome  degree,  to  a  god.     Euftathius. 

V.  453.  The  roaring  main^  etc.]  This  fwellingand  in- 
undation of  the  fea  towards  the  Grecian  camp,  as  if  it  had 
been  agitated  by  a  dorm,  is  meant  for  a  prodigy,  inti- 
mating, that  the  waters  had  the  fame  refentments  with 
their  commander  Neptune,  and  feconded  him  in  his  quar- 
fel.     Euilathius, 

V.  457.  Net  half  fo  loud,  etc.]  The  poet  having 
ended  the  epifode  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  returns  to  the 
:battle,  where  the  Greeks,  being  animated  and  led  on  by 
Neptune,  renew  the  ^ght  with  vigour.  The  noife  and 
outcry  of  this  frefh  oafet,  he  endeavours  to  exprefs  by 
•thefe  three  founding  comparifons  •  as  if  he  thought  it 
necefTary  to  awake  the  reader's  attention,  which  by  the 
preceding  defcriptions  might  be  lulled  intoaforgetfulnefs 
of  Lhe  fight.  He  might  likewife  defiga  to  fliew  how 
foundly  Jupiter  flept,  fince  he  is  not  awaked  by  fo  ter- 
rible an  uproar. 

This  paffage  cannot  be  thought  juftly  liable  to  the  ob- 
ledions  which  have  been  mad-  agalnft  heaping  compari- 
fons  one  upon  another,  whereby  the  principal  obje<5t 
is  loft  amidii  too  great  a  variety  of  different  images. 
In  tlii3  cafe  ths  principal  image  is  more  (trongly  impref- 
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Lefs  loud  the  winds,  that  from  th'iEoIian  ball 

Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forefts  fall ; 

Lefs  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  torrents  pour. 

Catch  the  dry-mounlain,  and  its  fliades  devour. 

With  fucli  a  rage  the  meeting  holts  are  driv'n. 

And  fuch  a  clamour  fliakes  the  founding  heav'n. 

The  firfl  bold  jav'Iin  urg'd  by  He(5lor's  force,  465 

Direct  at  Ajax'  bofoni^\ving'd  its  courfe  ; 

fed  on  the  mind  by   a  multiplication  of  fimiles,   wh;:h 
are  the   natural  produ-ft  of  an  imagination  labounng  to 
exprefs  fomething  very  fad ;   but  finding  no  iingle  idea 
lufficient  to    anfwer  its  conceptions,  it  endeavours  by 
redoubling  the  comparifcns  to  fupply  tliis  defeat :  the  dif- 
ferent founds    of  waters,  winds,  and  flames,  being  a? 
it  were  united  in  one.     We  have  feveral  inftances  of 
this  fort  even  in  fo  cafligatecl  and  refcrved  a  writer  as 
Virgil,  who  has  joined  together  the  images  of  this  paf- 
fage  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  v.  261.  and  applied  them, 
beautifully  foftened  by  a  kind  of  parody,  to  the  bur.- 
zing  of  a  bee-hive. 

Frigidus  ut  qucndani  jylvis  'nnmuT^vnrat  Aujler,^ 
Ut  mars  follicitinn  ftridct  refiuentibus  undis, 
l^Jiuat  ut  claujis  rapldus  fornaclbus  ignii, 

TalTo  has  not  only  imitated  this  particular  paflage  of 
Homer,  but  jikewife  added  to  it.  Cant.  y.  St.  -22, 

Rapidoft  eke  tork'ida  procella 
D2  cavsmofi.  7-ionti  efce  pfu  tarda  : 
Flume,  ch*  alberi  inj;cme,  e  cafe  fvcllaf 
Folgore,  che  le  torri  abbaita,  et  arda : 
Terremoto,  eke  V  juondo  srnpia  d'  korrore^ 
Son  pkciole  f<i7nhianze  al  fuofurore. 
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But  there  no  pafs  the  crofling  belts  afford, 
(One  brac'd  his  fliield,  and  one  fuftain'd  his  fword) 
Then  back  the  difappointed  Trojan  drew. 
And  curs'd  tlie  lance  that  unavailing  fiew  :  470 

JBut  'fcap'd  not  Ajax ;  his  tempefluous  hand 
A  pond'rous  ftone  up-heaving  from  the  fand, 
(Where  heaps  lay'd  loofe  beneath  the  warrior's  feet. 
Or  lerv'd  to  ballad;,  or  to  prop  the  fleet) 
Tofs'd  round  and  round,  the  railTive  marble  flings  ; 
'On  the  raz'd  ftiield  the  falling  ruin  rings,  576 

yull  on  his  bread  and  throat  with  force  defcends  ; 
Nor  deaden'd  there  its  giddy  fury  fpends. 
But  whirling  on,  v/ith  many  a  fiery  round, 
S2i(^es  in  the  duft,  and  ploughs  into  the  ground.      480 

v.^So.Smohf  in  the-dufljand ploughs  into  thegroundr^ 

Sr^o'luSa I*  c'a'5  £0T2v« /3<Jt;\iv,  etc. 

Thefe  words  are  tranflated  by  feveral,  as  if  they  figni- 
lied   that  Hedor  was  turned  round  with  the  blow,    like 
a  v.iiirKvind  ;  which  would  enhance  die  wonderfid  great- 
rvcfs  of  Ajax's  ilrcngth.     Euftathius   rather  inclines  to 
refer  the  words  to  the  ftone  itfelf,  and  the  violence  of 
its  motion.     Chrrpman,  1  diink,,  is  in  the  right  to  pre-- 
fer  the  latter,  but  he  fhould  not  have  taken  the  inter- 
pretation to  himfelf.     He  fays,   it  is  above  the  wit  of 
man    to   give   a   more  fiery  illaiiation  both  of  Ajaxs 
ilrength  and  He^or's  ;  of  Ajax,  for  giving  fiich  a  force 
to  the  flone,  that  it  could  not  fj>end  itfelf  on  Hedor  ; 
but  afterwards  turned  upon  the  earth  v/ith  that  violence  ; 
and  of    Hedor,   for   (landing  the   blow  fo  folidly :  for 
without  that  confideration,   the   (tone  could  never  have 
recoiled    fo  fiercely.     This  image,  togedier  with    die. 
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As  when  the  bolt,  red-hiffing  from  above, 

Darts  on  the  confecrated  plant  of  Jove, 

The  mountain  oak  in  flaming  i:uin  lies. 

Black  from  the  blow,  and  fmokes  of  fulphiir  rife ; 

Stiff  with  amaze  the  pale  beholders  ftand,  485 

And  own  the  terrors  of  th'  almighty  hand  ! 

So  lies  great  He(ftor  proftrate  on  the  fhore ; 

His  flacken'd  hand  deferts  die  lance  it  bore ; 

His  following  fhield  the  fallen  chief  o'erfpread ; 

Beneath  his  helmet  dropp'd  his  fainting  head;  490 

His  load  of  armour  finking  to  the  ground, 

Clanks  on  the  field;  a  dead,  and  hollow  found. 

Loud  fhouts  of  triumph  fill  the  crouded  plain ; 

Greece  fees,  in  hope,  Troy's  great  defender  flain : 

All  fpring  to  feize  him  ;  ftorms  of  arrcnvs  fly  ;         49  j.- 

And  thicker  jav'lins  intercept  the  sky. 

noble  fimlle  following  it,  feeni  to  have  given  Spenfer  the. 
hint  of  thofe  fublime  verfes.  ~ 

/!i  nx>hen  almighty  Jove,  in  ^^raihfiiljnood. 
To  nureak  the  guilt  ofyjiortaljim  is  bsnt^ 

Hurls  forth  his  ihund''ring  darty  ^ujiih  deadly  food. 
Etiroll'di  ofjlamesy  and fmould'riyig  dreari77unt  : 

Through  rive72  clouds,  and  molten  JirmameKl ^ 
The  fierce  three-forksd  engine  making  nvajy 

Both  lofty  to-vj'rs  and  highejl  trees  hath  renff 
And  all  that  7moht  his  dreadful  pajfage  fay. 
And  shooting  in  the  earthy  cafis  up  a  7H0uld  of  clay » 

His  hoifCrous  cluhfo  bury"  din  the  ground.. 
He  could  not  rear  again,  etc. 

L  1 
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la  vain  an  iron  temped  hifles  round ; 

He  lies  protected,  and  without  a  wound. 

Polydamas,  Agenpr  the  divine^ 

The  pious  warrior  of  Anchifes'  line.  ^00 

And  each  bold  leader  of  the  Lycian  band ; 

With  cov'ring  (hields  (a  friendly  circle)  ftand. 

His  mournful  followers,  with  affiftant  care, 

The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear  ;. 

His  foaming  courfers,  fwifter  than  the  wind,  505 

Speed  to  the  town,  and  leave  die  war  behind-. 

'When  now  they  touch'd  the  mead's  enamel'd  fide,, 

AVhere  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  eafy  tide. 

With  watry  drops  the  chief  they  fprinkle  round, 

Plac'd  on  the  margin  of  die  flow'ry  ground..  510 

R.cus'd  on,  his  knees  he  now  ejefls  the  gore  ; 

Now  faints  a-new,  low-finking  on  the  fhore  ;- 

By  fits  he  breadies,  half- views  the  fleeting  skies,. 

And  feals  again,  by  fits,  his  fwiniming  eyes-. 

Soon  as  the  Greeks  the  chief  ^s  retreat  beheld,       515 

With  double  fury  each  invades  the  field; 

Oilean  Ajax  firft  his  jav'lin  fped,  ^ 

Plerc*d  by  whofe  point  the  fon  of  Enops  bled; 

(S'ltnius  the  brave,  whom  beauteous  Neis  bore 

Amidd  her  ilocks  on  Satnio's  filver  fhore)  j'20 

Stiuck  through  the  belly's  rim,  die  warrior  lie& 

Supine,  and  fhades  eternal  veil  his  eyes. 

An  arduous  batde  rofe  around  the  dead ; 

By  turus  the  Greeks  j  by  tunis  the  Trojans  bled. 
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Fir'd  with  revenge,  Polydamas  drew  near,  52  5 

And  at  Prothoenor  {hook  the  trembling  fpear ; 
The  driving  jav'lin  through  his  fhoulder  thrufl. 
He  finks  to  earth,  and  grafps  the  bloody  duft., 
Lo  thus,  the  vidor  cries,  we  rule  the  field,. 
And  thus  their  amis  the  race  of  Panthus  wield :       S  3^ 
From  this  unerring  hand  there  flies  no  dart 
But  bathes  its  point  within  a  Grecian  heart. 
Propt  on  that  fpear  to  which  thou  ow'ft  ihy  fall, 
Go,  guide  thy  darkfome  fteps  to  PKito's  dreary  hall  I 

He  faid,  and  forrow  touch'd  each  Argive  breaft :    535 
The  foul  of  Ajax  burn'd  above  the  refl. 
As  by  his  fide  the  groaning  v/arrior  {dl^ 
At  the  fierce  foe  he  launch 'd  his  piercing  fleel; 
The  foe  reclining,  fhunn'd  the  flying  death : 
But  fate,  Archelochus,  demands  thy  breath  :.  5-40- 

Thy  lofty  birtli  no  fjccour  could  impart^ 
The  wings  of  death  o'ertook  thee  on  the  dartj 
Swift  to  perform  heav'n's  fatal  will  it  fled. 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head,. 

V.  533.  Propl  on  that  fpear  ^  etc]  The  occafion  of 
this  farcafm  of  Polydamas  feems  taken  from  the  attitude 
of  his  falling  enemy,  who  is  transfixed  with  a  fpear  thro' 
his  right  fhoulder.  This  pofture  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  a  man  leaning  on  a  ftaff,  might  proba- 
bly fugged  the  conceit. 

The  fpeech  of  Polydamas  begins  a  long  Ih-ing  of  far- 
caftic  raillery,  in  which  Euftathius  pretends  to  obferve 
very  different  charaders.  This  of  Palydamas,  he  fays,  is 

pleafant ;  that  of  Ajax,  heroic ;  thit  of  Acamas,  plain ; 

and  that  of  Peneleus,  pathetic. 
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And  took  the  joint,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  twain :     545 
The  dropping  head  firft  tumbled  to  the  plain. 
So  jufl:  the  flroke,  that  yet  the  body  flood 
Ere^fl,  then  roll'd  along  the  fands  in  blood. 

Here,  proud  Polydamas,  here  turn  thy  eyes  ! 
(The  tow 'ring  Ajax  loud  infulting  cries),  ^^^ 

Say,  is  this  chief  extended  on  the  plain,. 
A  worthy  vengeance  for  Prothoenor  flain  ? 
Mark  well  his  port  1  his  figure  and  his  flice . 
Nor  fpeak  him  vulgar,  nor  of  vulgar  race ; 
Some  lines,  methinks,  may  make  his  lineage  known, 
Antenor's  brother,  or  perhaps  his  fon.  556 

He  fpake,  and  fmil'd  fevere,  for  well  he  knew 
The  bleeding  youth :  Troy  fadden'd  at  the  view. 
Sut  furious  Acamas  aveng'd  his  caufe ; 
As  Promachus  his  flaughter'd  brother  draws,  5;6o 

He  pierc'd  his  heart-       Such  fate  attends  you  all. 
Proud  Argives  !  deiHn'd  by  our  arms  to  fall. 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece  fhall  fliare 
The  toils,  the  forrows,  and  the  wounds  of  war.. 
Behold  your  Promachus  depriv'd  of  breath,  565 

A  viftim  ow'd  to  my  brave  brother's  death* 
Not  unappeas'd  he  enters  Pluto's  gate, 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate. 

Heart-piercing  anguifh  flruck  the  Grecian  hofl. 
But  touch'd  the  breafl  of  bold  Peneleus  mofl ;  1^70 

At  the  proud  boafler  he  direc1:s  his  courfe ; 
The  boafler  flies,  and  fliuns  fuperlor  force. 
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But  young  Ilioneus  recelv'd  the  fpear  ; 

iRoneus,  his  father's  only  care  : 

(Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Trojan  train  575 

Whom  Hermes  lov'd,  and  taught  tlie  arts  of  gain) 

Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanc'd  to  fall. 

And  from  the  fibres  fcoop'd  the  rooted  ball, 

Drove  through  the  neck,  and  hurl'd  him  to  the  pl^n  : 

He  lifts  his  miferable  arms  in  vain  !  580 

Swift  his  broad  faulchion  fierce  Peneieus  fpread. 

And  from  the  fpouting  fhoulders  flruck  his  head  j 

To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  ily  ; 

The  lance,  yet  fHcking  through  the  bleeding  eye, 

The  vidor  feiz'd ;  and  as  aloft  he  fliook  585 

The  goary  vlfage,  thus  infuking  fpoke. 

Trojans  !  your  great  Ilioneus  behold  ! 
Hafte,  to  his  father  let  the  tale  be  told : 
Let  his  high  roofs  refound  with  frantic  woe. 
Such,  as  the  houfe  of  Promachus  muft  know;  590 

Let  doleful  tidings  greet  his  mother's  ear. 
Such,  as  to  Promachus'  fad  fpoufe  v/e  bear ; 
When  we  vidlorious  fhall  to  Greece  return> 
And  the  pale  matron  in  our  triumphs  mourn.  594 

Dreadful  he  fpoke,  then  tofs'd  the  head  on  high  ; 
The  Trojans  hear  they  tremble,  and  they  fly  : 
Aghaft  tkey  gaze  around  the  fleet  and  wall,, 
And  dread  the  ruin  tlut  impends  on  all.. 
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Daughters  of  Jove  !  that  on  Olympus  fhlne, 
Ye  all-beholding,  all-recording  nine  !  60Q 

O  fay,  when  Neptune  made  proud  Ilion  yield. 
What  chief,  what  hero  firft  embru'd  the  field  I 
Of  all  the  Grecians  what  immortal  name, 
And  whofe  bleft  trophies,  will  ye  raife  to  fame  ? 

V.  5'99.  Daughters  of  Jove !  etc,]]  AAHienever  we 
meet  with  thefe  frefli  invocations  in  the  midft  of  action, 
the  poets  would  feem  to  give  tlieir  readers  to  underfland, 
that  they  are  come  to  a  point,  where  the  defcription  be- 
ing above  their  ov/n  ftrength,  they  have  occafion  for 
fupernatural  afliftance ;  by  this  artifice  at  once  exciting 
the  reader's  attention,  and  gracefully  varying  the  nar- 
ration. In  the  prefent  cafe.  Homer  feems  to  triumph 
in  the  advantage  the  Greeks  had  gained  m  the  flight  of 
the  Trojans,  by  invoking  the  mufes  to  fnatch  the 
brave  a6lions  of  his  heroes  from  oblivion,  and  fet  them 
in  the  light  of  eternity.  This  power  is  vindicated  to 
them  by  the  poets  on  every  occafion,  and  it  is  to  this 
tafli  tliey  are  fo  folemnly  and  frequently  fummoned  by 
cur  author.  Taffo  has,  I  think,  introduced  one  of  thefe 
invocations  in  a  very  noble  and  peculiar  manner;  where, 
on  occafion  of  a  bcttle  by  night,  he  calls  upon  the  Night 
to  allow  hini  to  draw  forth  thofe  mighty  deeds,  which 
were  performed  under  the  concealment  of  her  fliades,  and 
to  difplay  their  glories,  notwithflanding  that  difadvan- 
tage,  to  all  pofterity. 

i\i5//<?,  che  nsl  profoftdo  ofcuro  feno 
Chiudeftii  e  ne  /'  obiio  fatto  fi  grande  ; 
Piacciatty  ch*  to  nel  traggay  e^n  bel  fareno 
A  la  future  eta  lofpieghiy  e  rnande. 
V'iva  la  fame  loroy  e  tra  lor  gloria 
S^lenda  del  fofco  tuo  P  alta  viemoria*. 
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TIiou  firft,  great  Ajax  !  on  th'  enfanguin'd  plain 
Laid  Hyrtius,  leader  of  the  Myfian  train.  6c6 

rhalces  and  Mermer,  Neftor's  fon  o'erthrew  ; 
Bold  Merion,  Morys,  and  Hippotion  flew. 
Strong  Periphstes  and  Prothoon  bled, 
By  Teucer's  arrows  mingled  with  the  dead.  610 

Pierc'd  in  the  flank  by  Menelaus  fleel 
His  people's  paftor,  Hyperenor  fell; 
Eternal  darkneis  wrapt  the  warrior  round. 
And  the  fierce  foul  came  rufliing  through  the  wound. 
But  flretch'd  in  heaps  before  Oileus'  fon,  (5ic 

Fall  mighty  numbers,  mighty  numbers  run ; 
Ajax  the  lefs,  of  all  the  Grecian  race 
Skill'd  in  purfuit,  and  fwifteft  in  the  chace. 
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THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  fifth  battle,  at  the  fliips  ;  and  tl\e  ads  of  Ajax. 

y  UP  ITER  aivak'in^^fees  the  Trojans  rep.ulfed  from 
the  trtnchesy   Heciar  in  a  fwoon,  and  Neptune  at  ~ 
the  head  of  the  Greeks :   he  is  highly  incenfed  at  the 
artifice  of  Juno,  njjho  appeafes  him  by  her  fubwifl- 
ons ;  JJoe  is  then  fent  to  Iris  and  Apollo*     Juno  re- 
pairing to  the  aff'embly  of  the  gods,  attempts  njoith  ex- 
traordinary addrefs  to  incenfe  them  againji  Jupiter', 
in  particular  she  touches  Mars  ivith  a  violent  re-- 
fentment  ?  he  is  ready  to  take  arms^  but  is  prevent-  . 
ed  by  Minerva.      Iris  and  Jpollo  obey  the  orders  of 
Jupiter ;   Iris  commands  Nepiime  to  leave  the  bat- 
tle^ to  nx>hich,  after  much  reluHancs  and  pajjiony  hs 
confents.     Apollo  re'injpires  Heflor  ivith  vigour, 
brings  him  back  to  the  battle,  marches  before  hi7fi 

,  rjoith  his  j^g'iff   and  turns  the  fdr tune  of  the  fight » 
He  breaks  doivn  great  part  of  the  Grecian  nvall :  the 
Trojans  ruflo  in,  and  attempt  to  fire  the  firj}  line  of 
the  fleet,  hut  are,  as  yet,  repelled  by.  the  greater  Aj  ax 
fvjith  a  prodigious /laughter. 

"V  TOW  in  fv/ift  flight  they  pafs  the  trench  profound, 
'*■  ^    And  many  a  chief  lay  gafping  on  the  ground  : 
Then  flopp'd  and  panted,  where  tl^ie  chariots  lie  ; 
Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 
Vol.  lit,      '  M 
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Meanwhile  awaken'd  from  his  dream  of  love,  5 

^On  Ida's  famniit  fat  imperial  Jove  :  - 

'Round-  the  wide  fields  he  call:  a  careful  view, 
There  fav/  the  Trojans  fly,  the  Greeks  purfue  ; 
Thefe  proud  in  arms,  thofe  fcatter'd  o'er  the  plain ; 
And,  'midfl:  die  Wr,  the  monarch  of  the  main.  lO 

Not  far,  great  Heclor  on  die  duft  he  fpies, 
(His  fad  afiociates  round  with  weeping  eyes) 
Eje»5ling  blood,  and  pandng  yet  for  breath. 
His  fenfes  wand'n'ng  to  the  verge  of  death. 
The  god  beheld  him  with  a  pitying  look,  15 

■And  thus,  incens'd,  to  fraudful  Juno  fpoke. 

O  thou,  ftill  adverfe  to  th' eternal  will. 
For  ever  (tudious  in  promoting  ill ! 
Thy  arts  have  made  the  godlike  Hedor  yield. 
And  diiv'n  his  conqu'iing  fquadrons  from  the  field,  20 
XilanTt  thou,  unhappy  in  thy  wiles !  withftand 
•Our  pow'r  immenfe,  xind  brave  th' almighty  hand: 
Hall;  thou  forgot,  when  bound  and  fix'd  oa  high. 
From  the  vad  concave  of  the  fpangled  sky, 

V.  17.^  Adam,  in  Paradife  Lofl,  awake g  from  the  em- 
•brace  of  Eve,  in  much  the  fame  humour  with  Jupiter  in 

this  plp-ce.     Their  circumftance  is  very  parallel;  and 
*each  of  them,  as  foon  as  his  paffion  is  over,  full  of  that 

refentment  natural  to  a  fuperior,   who  is  impofed  upon 

by  one  of  lefs  worth  and  fenfc  than  himfelf,  and  impof- 
^ed  upon  in  the  worft  manner,   by  fliews  of  tendernefs 

and  love. 

V.  23.   Hafr  thou  forgot^  etc.]  It  is  in  tiie  original 

to  this  eflcd.     Have  you  forgot  ho%\i you  fi':urg  iniliJS 
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I  hung  thee  trembling,  In  a  golden  chain;  2>' 

And  all  the  raging  gods  oppos'd  in  vain  ? 
Headlong  rhurl'd  them  from  th'OlympIan  hall, 
Stunn'd  In  the  whirl,  and  breathlefs  with  the  fall. 

airy  nxjhen  I  hung  a  load  o/Hvo  ati'vUs  at  ymirfeei^  and- 
a- shain  of  gold  on  your  hands  P     *'  Though  it  is  not 
*'  my  defign,   fiys  M.  Dacier,  to  give  a  rcafon  for  eve- 
"  ry  (lory  in  the  Pagan  theolog}'',  yet  I  cannot  prevail 
•*  upon  myfelf  to  pafs  over  this^  rn  lilence.     The  phy- 
**  fical   allegory  feems  very  apparent  to    me:   Homey 
**  myfterioufly  In  this  place  explains  the  nature  of  the 
"  air,  which  is  Juno :  the  two  anvils  which  ilie  had  at 
*'"her  feet  are  the  two  elements,  earth  and  water  ;  and' 
"  the  chains  of  gold  about  her  hands  arc  the  acdier,  or 
**  fire  which  fills  the  fuperior  region:   the  two  grolTcr^ 
**  elements  are  called  anvils,  to  fiiew  us,   that  in  thefe 
"  two  elements  only,    arts  are  exegcifed.      I  do  not 
*'  know  but  that  a  moral  allegory  may  here  be  found* 
**  as  well  as  a  phyHcal  one  ;    the  poet,  by  thefe  maifes 
"  tied  to  the-  feet  of  Juno,   and  by  the  chain  of  gold 
*'  with  which  her  hands  were  bound,  might  fignify,  not 
**  only  that  doraefric  affairs  fliould  like  fetters  detain 
*^  the  wife  at  home  :  butthatproper  and  beautiful  works, 
*'  like  chains  of  gold,  ought  to  employ  her  hands." 

The  phyfical  part  of  this  note  belongs  to  Heracli.les 
Ponticus,  Eufuuhius,  and  the  Icholiart :  M.  Dacier- 
might  have  been  contented  v/ith  the  credit  of  the  moral 
one,  as  it  feems  an  obfcrvation  no  leis  lingular  in  a 
lady. 

V.  23.I]  Euflathius  tells  us,  that  there  were  in  fome 
manufcripts  of  Homer  tv/o  verfes,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  printed  editiona,  (which  Hen.  Ste- 
phens places  here.) 
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For  godlike  HercuJes  thefe  deeds  were  done, 

Nor  feem'd  the  vengeance  worthy  fuch  a  fon  ;  30 

When  by  thy  wiles  indac'd,  fierce  Boreas  toft 

The  fiiipwreck'd  hero  on  the  Coan  coafi  : 

Him  through^  a  thoufiind  forms  of  death  I  bore. 

And  fent  to  Argos,  and  his  native  (hore. 

Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread^^  75 

Nor  pull  th'  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 

Lefl:  arts  and  blandifliments  fuccefslefs  prove, 

Thy  foft  deceits,  and  well-difTembled  love. 

The  thund'rer  fpoke  :  imperial  Juno  mourn'd. 
And  trembling,  thefe  fubmiffive  words  retum'd.  40 

By  ev'ry  oath  that  pow'rs  immortal  ties. 
The  foodfal  earth,  and  all-infolding  fides. 
By  thy  black  waves,  tremendous  Styx  !  that  flov/ 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  gliding  ghoils  below  : 

By  thefe  two  vei-fes,  Homer  fliews  us,  that  what  he  fay^ 
of  the  punilhment  of  Juno  w.is  not  an  invention  of  hi^l 
own,   but  founded  upon  an  ancient  tradition..       There 
bad  probably  been  fome  flatue  of  Juno  v/ith   anvils  at 
her  feet,  and  chains   on  her  hands;   and  nothing  but 
chains  and  anvils  being  left  by  time,  fuperditious  peoplq 
raifed  this  (lory ;  fo  that  Homer  only  followed  common 
report.     AVhat  fartlier^coniirms  it,  is  what  Eufiathtus 
adds,  that  there  were  Ihewii  neai'  Troy  certain  ruins,  ,|| 
wiich  were  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  thefe  mafies.  Da^  " 
cier. 

V.  43  .  By  thy  black  nx}nv€s,  tremendous  Styy:^  The 
epithet  Homer  here  gives  to  Styx  is  ;i<«r«««AJ£vov,  fuh-   . 
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By  the  dread  honours  of  thy  facred  head,.  4^ 

And  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgin  bed  ! 

Not  by  my  arts  the  ruler  of  the  main 

Steeps  Troy  in  blood,  and  ranges  round  the  pJain^^: . 

icrlahensy  wliich  I  take  to  refer  to  its  paffage  through  the 
infernal  regions.  But  there  is  a  refinement  upon  it,  as  if 
it  fignified  ex  alto  ft  Ulan  s^  falling  drop  by  drop  from  on 
high.  Herodotus,  in  his  fixth  book,  writes  thus.  "The- 
**  Arcadians  fay,  that  near  tlie  city  Nunacris  flows  the« 
**  water  of  Styx-,  and  that  it  is  a  fmall  rill,  which  di(HK 
"  ling  from  an  exceeding  high  rock,  falls  into  a  little 
**  cavity  or  bafon,  environed  with  a  hedge."  Paufi- 
nias,  who  had  feen  the  place,  gives  light  to  this  paffage 
of  Herodotus.  **  Going. from  Phereus,  fays  he,  in  the 
*'  country  of  the  Arcadians,  and  diawing  towards  the 
"  weft,  we  find,  on  the  left,  the  city  of  Cly torus, 
*'  and  on  the  right  that  of  Nonacris,  and  the  fountain 
*' of  Styx,  which,  from  the  height  of  a  fliaggy  pre^ 
*'  cipice  falls  drop  by  drop  upon  an  exceeding  high  rock  and 
^'  before  it  has  traverfed  this  rock,  flaws  into  the  ri\''er 
*'  Crathis  :  this  water  is  mortal  both  to  man  and  beaft,  and 
**  therefore  it  is  faid  to  be  an  infernal  fountain.  Homer 
*'  gives  it  a  place  in  .his  poems,  and  by  the  defcriptian 
*'  which  he  delivers,  one  would  think  he  had  feen  it." 
This  fhews  the  wonderful  exadnefs  of  Homer,  in  the 
defcription.  of  places  which  ht  mentions.  The  gods 
fwore  by  Styx,  and  this  was  thcftrongeft  oath  they  could 
take  •  but  we  likewife  find  that-men  too  f^vore  by  this 
fatal  water:  for  Herodotus  tells  us,  Cleomenes  going  to 
Arcadia  to  engage  the  Arcadians  to  follow  him  in  a  war 
againft  Sparta,  had  a  defign  to  affembie  at  the  city  No- 
nacris,. and  make  them  fwear  by  the  water  of  this  foun-. 
tain.     Dacier.  Euftath.  in  OdyfT. 

V.  47.  Not  by   my  arts,  etc.]  This  apology  is  weE. 
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By  his  own  ardour,  his  own  pity  fway'd 

To  help  his  Greeks;  he  fought,  and  difobey'd  :         50 

ElTe  had  thy  Juno  better  counfels  giv'n. 

And  taught  fubmiffion  to  the  fire  of  heav'n. 

Think'ft  thou  with  me  ?  fair  eraprefs  of  the  fl^ies  ! 
(Th' immortal  fiiiher  with  a  fmile  replies  !) 
Then  foon  the  hauglny  fea  god  (liall  obey,  55. 

Nor  dare  to  adl,  but  when  we  point  the  way. 
If  truth  infpires  thy  tongue,  proclaim  our  will. 
To  yon'  bright  fynod  cu  th'  Olympian  hill ;. 
Our  high  decree  let  various  Iris  know,. 
And  call  the  god  that  bears  the  filver  bow.  60 

Let  her  defcend,  and  from  th'  erabattcl'd  plain 
Command  the  fea  god  to  his  wat'ry  reign : 
While  PhcEbus  hades,  great  Heaor  to  prepare 
To  rife  afrefli,  and  once  more  wake  the  war, 
His  lab'rlng  bofom  re-infpires  with  breath,  6^ 

And  calls  his  fenfes  from  the  verge  of  death. 
Greece  chas'd  by  Troy  ev'n  to  Achilles'  iieet. 
Shall  fail  by  thoufands  at  the  hero's  feet. 

contrived  ;  Juno  could  not  fwear  that  {he  had  not  de- 
ceived Jnpiter^  for  this  had  been  entirely  falfe,  and  Ho- 
mer would  be  far  from  authorizing  perjury  by  fo  great 
an  example.  Juno,  we  fee,  throws  part  of  the  fault  on 
Nepmne,  by  Ihcwing  ihe  had  not  a^5led  in  concert  with 
him.     Eudathius. 

V.  67.  Greece  chas'd  by  Troy,  etc.]  In  this  dlfcourfe 
of  Jupiter,  the  poet  opens  his  delign,  by  giving  his 
reader  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  he  is  to  expecl. 
As  this  conduifc  of  Homer  may  to  many  appear  no  way 
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He,  not  nntouch'd  with  pity,  to  the  plain 

Shall  fend  Patroclus,  but  {hall  feaAiii  vain.  70 

artful,  and  lince  it  i^  a  principal  article  of  the  charge 
brought  againil:  him  by  fome  late  French  critics,  it  will 
not  be  improper  here  to  look  a  little  into  this  difpute. 
The  cafe  will  be  bed  dated  by  tranflating  the  following 
paffage  from  ■vlr.  de  la  Motte's  Reiiections  fur  la  Critique. 

"  I  could  not  forbear  wilhing  that  Homer  had  an  art, 
f*.  which  be  feems  to  have  neglected,  that  of  preparing 
«'  events  without  making  them  known  beforehand ,  (o 
"  that  when  they  happen,  one  might  be  furprized  agree- 
*'  ably.  I  could  not  be  quite  fatisiied  to  hear  Jupiter, 
"in  the  middle  of  the  Ikad,  give  an  qx.iS.  abridge.ijentof 
*'  the  remainder  of  the  adion.  Madam  Dacier  al- 
"  leges  as  an  excufc,  that  this  pall  only  between  Jupiter 
«'  and  Juno  ;  as  if  the  reader  was  not  let  into  the  fecret, 
**  and  had  not  as  much  fliare  in  the  confidence. 

She  adds,  **  that  as  we  are  capable  of  a  great  deal  of 
*'  pleafure  at  the  reprefentaiicn  of  a  tragedy  which  we 
"  have  feen  before,  fo  the  ll'.rpri^es  which  I  require  are 
*'  no  way  necelTaiy  to  our  tntertainment.  This  i  think 
*'  a  pure  piece  of  fophiflry :  one  may  have  two  forts  of 
**  pleafure  at  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy ;  in  the 
*'  firfl  place,  that  of  taking  part  in  an  adicn  of  import- 
*'  ance  the  firlt  time  it  paifcs  before  our  eyes,  of  being 
**  agitated  by  fear  and  hope  for  the  perfons  one  is  moit 
**  concerned  about,  and,  in  fine,  of  partaking  their  fe- 
*'  licity  or  misfortune,  as  they  happen  to  fucceed,  or  be 
•'  difappointed. 

"  This  therefore  is  the  firft  pleafure  which  the  poet 
*'  fhould  defign  to  give  his  auditors,  to  tranfport  them 
**  by  pathetic  furprizes  which  excite  terror  or  pity.  The 
**  fecond  pleafure  mud  proceed  from  a  view  of  that  art 
**  which  the  author  has  fhewn  in  raifing  the  former. 

**  It  is  true,  when  we  have  ken.  a  piece  already,  we 
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What  youth  he  {laughters  under  lIIon*s  walls  ? 
Ev'n  my  lov'd  fon,  divine  Sarpedon  falls  ! 

*'  have  no  longer  that  firfl  pleafure  of  the  fiirprize,  at 
**  leaft  not  in  all  its  vivacity;  but  there  (till  remains  the 
"  fecond,  which  could  never  have  its  turn,  had  not  the 
poet  laboured  fuccefsfuUy  to  excite  the  firft,  it  being 
upon  thatindifpendble  obligation  that  we  judge  of  his  art, 
**  The  art  thciefore  confifts  In  telling  the  hearer  only 
**  what  is  necefTary  to  be  told  him,  and  in  telling  him  only 

as  much  as  Is  reqiiifite  to  the  delign  of  pleafing  him.  And  • 
"  aldiough  we  know  this  already,  when  we  read  it  a  fe- 
*'  cond  time,  we  yet  tafte  the  pleafure  of  that  order  and 
*'  condu ft  which  the  art  required. 

"From  hence  it  follows  that  every  poem  ought  to  be 
"  contrived  for  the  frfl:  imprelTion  it  is  to  make.  If  it  be 
**  other v;ife,  it  gives  us  (inftead  of  two  pleafures  which 
**  we  expe^Sted)  two  forts  of  dlfgufls  ;  the  one,  that  of 
*'  being  cool  and  untouched  when  we  fliould  be  moved 
**  and  tranfported  ;  the  other,  that  of  perceiving  the 
**  defeat  which  caufed  that  difgufl. 

*'^  This,  in  one  word,  is  what  I  have  found  In  the 
Iliad.  I  was  not  inicrefted  or  touched  by  the  adven- 
tures, and  I  faw  it  v/as  this  cooling  preparation  that 
prevented  my  being  (b. 
It  appears  clearly  that  M.  Dacier-'s  defence,  no  way 
excufes  the  poet's  condutH: ;  wherefore  I  (liall  add  two 
or  three  confiderations  which  may  chance  to  fet  it  in  a 
better  light.  It  mud  be  owned,  that  a  furprize  artRilly 
managed,  which  arlles  from  unexpeded  revolutions  of 
great  anions,  is  extremely  pleafmg.  In.  this  confifts 
the  principal  pleafure  of  a  romance,  or  well-writ  trage- 
dy. But  befidcs  this,  there  is  in  the  relation  of  great 
events  a  different  kind  of  pleafure,  which  arlfe  from  the 
iartful- unravelling  a  knot  of  adtlons,  which  we  knew  be- 
fore in  the  grofs.     This  is  a  delight  peculiar,  to dilflcry 
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Vcinquifii'd  at  laft  by  Hedor's  lance  he  lies. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  fliall  great  Achilles  rife  : 
And  lo  !  that  inftant,  godlike  Het'^tor  dies. 


I 


and  epic  poetry,  which  is  founded  on  hlflory.  In  thefe 
kinds  of  writing,  a  preceding  fummary  knowledge  of  the 
events  defcribed  does  no  way  damp  our  curiofity,^  but 
rather  makes  it  more  eager  for  die  detail.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  a  good  hiftor}',  where  generally  the  reader  is 
affe(5led  with  a  greater  delight  in  proportion  to  his  pre- 
ceding knowledge  of  the  fads  defcnbed  :  the  pleafure  in 
this  cafe  is  like  that  of  an  archited's  firfl  view  of  fome 
magnificent  building,  who  was  before  well  acquainted 
with  the  proportions  of  it.  In  an  epic  poem  the  cafe  is 
of  a  like  nature  ;  where,  as  if  the  hiflorical  foreknow- 
ledge were  not  fufficient,  the  moft  judicious  poets  never 
fail  to  excite  the  reader's  curiofity  by  forae  fmall  Iket- 
ches  of  their  deiign  ;  which,  like  the  cut  dines  of  a  line 
pidture,  will  neceflarily  raife  in  us  a  greater  defire  to  fee 
it  in  its  finiihed  colouring. 

Had  our  author  been  inclined  to  follow  the  method 
of  managing  our  palTions  by  fiirprizes,  be  could  not 
well  have  fucceeded  by  tliis  manner  in  the  fubjetfl  he 
chofe  to  write  upon,  which  being  a  ftory  of  great  impor* 
tance,  the  principal  events  of  which  were  well  known 
to  the  Greeks,  it  was  not  poflible  for  him  to  alter  the 
ground-work  of  his  piece  ;  and  probably  he  v/as  willing 
to  mark  fonietimcs  by  anticipation,  fometimes  by  recapi- 
tulations, how  much  of  his  ftory  was  founded  on  hiifo- 
rical  truths,  and  that  what  is  fipcradded  were  the  po' 
etical  ornaments. 

There  is  another  conGderation  worth  remembering 
on  this  head,  to  j'Jilify  our  aathor's  condu(5i.  It  feems 
to  have  been  an  opinion  In  thofe  early  times,  deeply 
rooted  in  mofr  countries  and  religions,  that  the  actions, 
of  men  were  not  only  foreknown,  but  predeiHnated  by 
a  fuperior  being.     This  fentiKiect  is  very  frequent  io 
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From  that  great  hour  the  war's  whole  fortune  turns,  76 

Pallas  affifts,  and  lofty  Ilion  burns. 

Not  till  that  day  fhall  Jove  relax  his  rao-e. 

Nor  one  of  all  the  heav'niy  hod  enf^aae 

In  aid  of  Greece.     The  promife  of  a  goct  8©. 

I  gave,  and  feal'd  it  with  th'  almighty  nod,, 

Achilles' glory  to  the  ftars  to  raife  j 

Such  was  our  word,  and  fate  the  word  obeys. 

The  trembling  queen  (th'  almighty  order  giv'n) 
Swift  from  th'Id^an  fummit  {hot  to  heav'n.  85* 

As  fome  way-faring  man,  who  wanders  o'er 
In  thought,  a  length  of  lands  he  trode  before,. 

the  moft  ancient  writers  both  facred  and  prophane,  and* 
feems  a  diftinguifhing  charader  of  the  writings  of  the 
greateft  antiquity.  The  <word  of  the  Lord  nuas  fulfil  led y 
is  the  principal  obfervation  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Old 
Teftament;  and  A<o?  S'  IrtXeiilo  /S»A^  is  the  declared 
and  moil  obvious  moral  of  the  Iliad,  If  this  great  moral 
be  fit  to  be  reprefented  in  poetry,  what  means  fo  proper 
to  make  it  evident,  as  this  introducing  Jupiter  foretel- 
ling tlie  events  which  he  had  decreed  ? 

V.  86.  As  fome  'wayfari?ig  man,  etc.]]  The  dif- 
courfe  of  Jupiter  to  Juno  being  ended,  (lie  afcends  to 
heaven  with  wonderful  celerity,  which  the  poet  explains 
by  this  comparifon.  On  other  occafions  he  has  illuftra- 
ted  the  a^lion  of  the  mind  by  fenfible  images  from  the 
motion  of  the  bodies;  here  he  inverts  the  cafe,  and  fliews 
the  great  velocity  of  Juno's  flight,  by  comparing  it  to 
the  quicknefs  of  thought.  No  other  comparifon  could 
have  equalled  the  fpecd  of  an  heavenly  being.  To  ren- 
der this  more  beautiful  and  exaft,  the  poet  defcribes  a 
traveller  who  revolves  in  his  mind  the  feveral  places;, 
which-  he  has  feen,  and  in  an  inflant  pafTes  in  imagiha- 
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Sends  forth  his  aiSlive  mind  from  place  to  place, 
■Joins  tiill  to  dale,  and  meafures  fpace  v/itli  fpace : 
So  fwift  Aqw  Juno  to  the  bleft  abodes,  •  90 

if  thought  of  man  can  match  the  {peed  of  gods. 
There  fat  the  pow'rs  in  awful  fynod  plac'd; 
They  bow'd,  and  made  obeyfance  as  fhe  pafs'd, 
Through  all  the  brazen  dome :  with  goblets  crown'd 
They  hiiil  her  queen  ;  the  Nectar  {beams  around.      95 
Fair  Themis  lird  prefents  the  golden  bowl, 
And  anxious  asks  what  cares  difturb  her  foul  ? 

To  .whom  the  white-arm'd  goddefs  thus  replies? 
Enough  thou  know'ft  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 

tion  from  one  diftant  part  of  the  earth  to  another,  Mil- 
ton feems  to  have  had  it  in  his  eye  in  that  elevated  paf- 
fage : 

Thefpeed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not^  tho'*  'vjith  fwift ejl  ?niriutes  'win^d. 

As  the  fenfe  in  which  we  liave  explained  this  pafTage  is 
exadly  literal,  as  well  as  truly  fublime,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  wliat  fhould  induce  both  Hobbes  and  Chapman 
to  ramble  fo  wide  from  it  in  their  tranflations. 

This  faidy  tverif  Juno  to  Olympui  high. 
As  nuhen  a  man  looks  c/er  an  ample  plain^ 

To  any  di/iance  quickly  goes  his  eye  : 
Sofivi/tly  Juno  'v^entiuith  Utile  pain ^ 

'Chapman's  is  yet  more  foreign  to  the  fubjeift. 

But  as  the  tnindof/uch  a  man,  that  hath  a  great  fway 

gone, 
jind  either  kno^jcing  not  his  vjay^  or  then  nvould  let  alone 
His  purposed  journey;  is  dijirai^i  and  in  his  vex  d  mind 
.Refolves  novj  not  togo^  no'vj  goes  fjiill  many  liiays  indind* 
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Severely  "bent  his  purpofe  to  fuhil>  1 00 

Unmov'd  his  mind,  and  unreflmin'd  his  will. 

Go  thou,  the  feafe  of  heav'n  attend  thy  call ; 

Bid  the  crownM  Nciflar  circle  round  the  hall ; 

But  Jove  fnall  thunder  through  th'  ethereal  dome. 

Such  flem  decrees,  fuch  threat 'ned  woes  to  come,    105  ; 

As'fbon  fliall  freeze  mankind  widi  dire  furprize, 

And  damp  th'  etenKil  banquets  of  the  skies. 

The  goddefs  faid,  and  fullen  took  her  place ; 
Blank  horror  fadden'd  each  celeftial  face. 
To  fee  the  gath'ring  grudge  in  ev'ry  brcaft,  no 

Smiles  on  her  lips  a  fplecnful  joy  expreft,    - 
While  on  her  v/rinkled  front,  and  eye-brow  bent, 
Sate  fledfafl  care,  and  low'ring  difcontent. 

Thus  {he  proceeds Attend,  ye  pow'rs  above ! 

But  know,  'tis  madnefs  to  contefl  with  Jove  :  X 1 5 

V.  10::'.  Go  ihoity  the  feajls  ofheavn  ait  end  thy  call~\ 
This  is  a  paflage  worthy  our  obfervation.    Homer  feigns, 
that  Themis,  diat  is,  Juilice,  prefides  over  the  feafts  of 
the  gods ;  to  let  us  know  that  ihe  ought  much  more  to 
prciide  o\^r  the  feafts  of  men.     Euftathius. 

V.  114.  Juno's  Jpcech  to  the  gods. '\  It  was  no  fort 
of  exaggeration  what  the  ancients  have  affirmed  of  Ho- 
mer, that  the  examples  of  all  kinds  of  oratory  are  to 
be  found  in  his  works.  The  profent  Ipeech  of  Juno  is 
a  mafter-piece  in  that  fort,  which  feems  10  fay  one  thing, 
and  perfuades  another :  for  while  flie  is  only  declaring 
to  the  gods  the  orders  of  Jupiter,  at  the  time  that  fhe 
tells  them  they  muft  obey,  fi.^  fills  them  witb  a  reluct- 
ance to  do  it.  By  reprefenting  io  ftrongly  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  liis  power,  llie  makes  them  uneafy  at'it,  and  by 
particulai'iy  advifing  tiia.t  god  to  fubntit,  whofe  temper 

•could  ' 
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Supreme  he  fits ;  and  fees,  in  pride  of  fway, 

Your  vaffal  godheads  grudgingly  obey  ; 

Fierce  in  the  majefty  of  pow'r  controuls, 

Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  heav'n,  and  bends  the  poles. 

Snbniifs,  immortals!  all  he  wills,  obey;  I20 

And  thou,  great  Mars,  begin  and  fliew  the  way. 

Behold  Afcalaphus  1  behold  him  die, 

But  dare  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  figh ; 

Thy  own  lov'd  boafted  offspring  lies  o'erthrown, 

If  that  lov'd  boafted  offspring  be  thy  own.  125 

Stern  Mars,  with  anguidi  for  his  flaughter'd  fon, 
Smote  his  rebelling  breafi:,  and  fierce  begun. 
Thus  then  immortals  !  thus  fhall  Mars  obey : 
Forgive  me,  gods,  and  yield  my  vengeance  way : 
Defcending  firfl  to  yon'  forbidden  plain,  I.30 

The  god  of  battles  dares  avenge  the  flain ; 
Dares,  though  the  thunder  burfKng  o'er  my  head 
Should  hurl  me  blazing  on  thofe  heaps  of  dead. 

With  .that,  he  gives  command  to  Fear  and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  courfers  for  the  fight :  1 55 

Could  leafl  brook  it,  fhe  incites  him  to  downright  rebel- 
•lion.  Nothing  can  be  more  fly  and  artfully  provoking, 
than  that  flroke  on  the  death  of  his  darling  fon.  Do 
thoUi  0  Mars  ,  teach  obedience  to  us  ally  for  it  is  upon 
thee  that  Jupiter  has  put  the  fever  eft  trial :  Afcalaphus 
'thy  fon  lies  fain  by  his  means :  hear  it  rvithfo  much  tern" 
per  and  moderation,  that  the  'world  may  not  think  be 
fwas  thy  /on- 

V.  134.  To  Fear  and  Flight ]    Homer  doesT  not 

fay,  that  Mars  commanded  they  fhould  join  his  horfes 
to  his  chariot,  \7hich  iiorfes  Vv^ere  called  Fear  and  Flight.. 

Vol,  III.  N 
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Then  grim  in  arms,  with  hafty  vengeance  flies  ; 
Arms,  tliat  reflect  a  radiance  through  the  skies. 
And  now  had  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driv'n, 
Difcharg'd  his  wrath  on  half  the  hofl:  of  heav'n ; 
But  Pallas  fpringing  through  the  bright  abode,  1 40 

Starts  from  her  azure  throne  to  calm  the  god. 
Struck  for  th' immortal  race  with  timely  fear. 
From  frantic  Mars  flie  fnatch'd  the  (hield  and  fpear* 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting  from  his  head, 
Thus,  to  th' impetuous  homicide  fue  faid.  145 

By  what  wild  pafTion,  furious  !  art  thou  tofl ! 
Striv'fl  tliou  with  Jove  ?  thou  art  already  lolL 
Shall  not  the  thund'rer's  dread  command  reftrain. 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  In  vain  ? 
Back  to  the  skies  would'ft  thou  with  fliame  be  driv'n, 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  hoft  of  heav'n  ? 
I  lion  and  Greece  no  more  (liouid  Jove  engage ; 
The  fl<ies  would  }neld  an  ampler  fcene  of  rage. 
Guilty  and  guiltlefs  find  an  equal  fate, 
And  one  vaH:  ruin  whelm  th'  Olympian  (late.  1 5^ 

Ceafe  then  thy  offspring's  death  unjufl  to  call ; 
Heroes  as  great  have  dy'd,  and  yet  fliali  fall. 

Fear  and  Fliglit  are  not  the  names  of  the  horfes  of  Mars, 
but  tJie  names  of  the  tv/o  furies  in  tlie  fervice  of  this 
god :  it  appears  likewife  by  other  paffages,  that  they 
were  his  diildren,  book  xiii.  v.  299.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  niifhike  ;  Fufhthius  mentions  It  as  an  error  of 
Antiinaclius,  yel  Hobbcs  and  molt  others  have  fallen 
Into  it. 
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Why  fliould  heav'n's  law  with  foolilli  nian  comply, 
Exempted  from  the  race  ordaln'd  to  die  ? 

This  menace  fix'd  the  warrior  to  his  throne  ;       1 60 
Sullen  he  fate,  and  curb'd  the  rifing  groan. 
Then  Juno  call'd,  Jove's  orders  to  obey, 
The  winged  Iris,  and  the  god  of  day. 
Go  wait  the  thund'rer's  will  (Saturnia  cry'd) 
On  yon'idl  fummit  of  the  fount-ful  Ide  j  165 

Therein  the  father's  awful  prefence  (land, 
Receive,  and  execute  his  dread  command. 

V.  164.  Go  <wait  the  ihund'rers'wilir^  It  Is  remark- 
able, that  whereas  it  is  familiar  with  tiie  pott  to  repeat 
his  errands  and  meflages,  here  he  introduces  Juno  with 
very  few  words,  where  Ihe  carries  a  difpatch  from  Ju- 
piter to  Iris  and  Apollo.  She  only  fays,  "  Jove  com- 
**  mands  you  to  attend  him  on  mount  Ida,"  and  adds 
nothing  of  what  had  paiied  between  herfelf  and  her  con- 
fort  before.  The  reafon  of  this  brevity  is  not  only  diat 
file  is  highly  difgufted  v/ith  Jupiter,  and  fo  unwilling  to 
tell  her  tale  from  the  anguifh  of  her  heart ;  but  alio  be- 
caufe  Jupiter  had  given  her  no  commiilion  to  relate  ful- 
ly the  fubjedl  of  their  difcourfe ;  wherefore  {\xt  is  cau- 
tious of  declaring  what  poifibly  he  would  haveconceal- 
-ed.  Neither  does  Jupiter  himfelf,  in  what  follows,  re- 
veal his  decrees  :  ibr  he  lets  Apollo  only  fo  far  into  his 
will,  that  he  would  have  him  difcomfit  and  rout  tlie 
Greeks :  their  good  fortune,  and  the  fuccefs  which  was 
to  enfue,  he  hides  from  him,  as  one  who  favoured  die 
c?.ufe  of  Troy.  One  may  remark  in  this  paffage  Homer's 
various  condud  and  difcretion  concerning  what  ought  to. 
be  put  in  pra<5tice,  or  left  undone  ;  whereby  his  reader 
may  be  informed  how  to  reguhte  liis  own  affairs.  Eu- 
flathius. 

N2 
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She  faid,  and  fate :  The  god  that  gilds  the  day. 
And  various  Iris  wing  their  airy  way. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  to  Ida's  hills  they  came,  170 

(Fair  nurfe  of  fountains,  and  of  favage  game) 
There  fate  th*  Eternal :  he,  whole  nod  controuls 
The  trembling  world,  and  (hakes  the  fteady  poles. 
Veil'd  in  a  mifl  of  fragrance  him  they  found, 

^Vith  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  circled  round.  1 75 

Well-pleas'd  the  thundVer  faw  their  earneil:  care, 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air; 
Then,  (while  a  fmile  ferenes  his  awful  brow) 
Commands  the  goddefs  of  the  fhow'ry  bow. 

Iris  !  defcend,  and  what  we  here  ordain  1 80 

Report  to  yon*  mad  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Bid  him  from  fight  to  his  own  deeps  repair. 
Or  breathe  from  (laughter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
if  he.refufe,  then  let  him  timely  weigh 
Our  elder  birth-right,^  and  fuperior  fway.,  185 

How  (hall  his  raflmefs  (hnd  the  dire  alarms, 
If  heav'n's  omnipotence  defcend  in  arms  ?. 
Strives  he  with  mc,  by  whom  his  pow'r  was  giv'n, 
And  b  there  equal  to  the  Lord  of  heav'n  ? 

Th' almighty  fpoke ;   the  goddefs  wing'd  her  flight 
To  facred  Ilion  from  th'  Idsean  height.  191 

Swift  as  the  rat 'ling  hail,  or  fleecy  fnows 

Drive  thro'  the  fl<ies,  when  Boreas  fiercely  blow?; 

So  from  the  clouds,  defcending  Iris  falls ; 

And  to  blue  Neptune  thus  the  goddefs  calls. 
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Attend  the  mandate  of  the  fire  above, 
in  me  behold  the  mefTenger  of  Jove : 
He  bids  thee  from  forbidden  wars  repair 
To  thy  own  deeps,  or  to  the  fields  of  air. 
1  his,  if  refus'd,  he  bids  thee  timely  weigli  2QO' 

His  elder  birth-right,  and  fuperior  fway. 
How  fiiall  thy  rafhnefs  ftand  the  dire  alarms, 
l£  heav'n's  omnipotence  defcend  in  arms  ? 
Striv'ft  thou  with  him,  by  whom  all  powV  is  giv'n  ? 
And  art  thou  equal  to  the  Lord  of  heav'n  ?  205: 

||-     What  means  the  haughty  fov'reign  of  the  skies, 
(The  king  of  ocean  thus,  incens'd,  replies) 
Rule  as  he  will  his  portion'd  realms  on  high ; 
No  vaiTal  god,  nor  of  his  train  am  L 
Three  brother-deities  from  Saturn  came,  2ICJ 

And  ancient  Rhea,  earth's  immortal  dame  : 
AfTign'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  we  know; 
Infernal  Pluto  fwavs  die  fliades  below. ; 

V.  210.  Three  hrother-dciites  from  Saturn  ca77ic,^ 

jlvid  ancient  Rhea,  earth' s  ivmiortal  dame  ; 

JlJigiid  by  loty  our  triple  rule  nx)e  krionvy  etc.^ 

Some  have  thought  the  Platonic  phiiolbphers  drev/  from 

hence  the  notion  of  their  Triad  (which  the  Chriftian  Pla- 

tonifts  fince  imagined  to  be  an  obfcure  hint  of  die  Sacred 

Trinity.)     The  Trias  of  Plato  is  well  known.     To  cjyTa 

■ftv,  c  vS^  0  I'/if.iiiSQyoiy  ti  rs  scoc^a  '4^v^^i}.     In  his  Gorgias 

he  tells  us,  Tov  ''o^ur,^9v  (^autorom  fc,  fuif/'c^^  tk^  rciv  ^jj- 

.Ui^^ytKid'j   T^iccifiTcy.^  v7ro'rci<ria^.       See  Procl.  in  Plat. 

Theol.  1.   I.e.  5.  Lucian  Philopatr.  Ariftotlede  Coelo,. 

lib.  I.e.  1.  fpeaking  of  the  Ternarian  numbg-  from  Py- 

"  thagoras,  has  ihefe  words  j  T<*  r^/ea  Trdtrec,  ii.ci.'t  to  's.f}^ 

N  3 
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O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  ftarry  plain, 

Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain:  2l<^ 

My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep. 

And  hufh  the  roarings  of  the  facred  deep : 

Olympus,  and  this  earth  in  common  lie  ; 

What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky  ? 

Far  in  the  diftant  clouds  let  him  controul,  220 

And  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole ; 

There  to  his  children  his  commands  be  giv'n, 

The  trembling,  fervile,  fecond  race  of  heav'n. 

iTavTJj,  Koti  TT^ex;  t«$  a^iTHocg  raiv  ^mv  ^^uf^i^x  tS 
itpi^^S  rara,  Ku^ci^ip  ya^  (paa-iv  Kcct  01  Hv^ayo^eioi 
•TO  TTXV  KoCk  ta  TTciVTec  TcT^  7 ^iciv  offii^xi,  T iXiVTvi  ycc^ 
neti' f/icrov  kxi  u^'^vt  r\v  u^i^f^ov  iyjri  roy  T8  Tr^tyros*  Toty- 
tet,  Ti,  rav  t?j  T^td^og.  From  which  paflage  Trapezun- 
tius  endeavoured  very  ferioufly  to  prove,  that  Ariftotle 
had  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  Trinity.  Duport  (who 
furnifhed  me  with  this  note,  and  who  feenis  to  be  fenfible 
of  the  folly  of  Trapezuntius)  neverthelefs  in  his  Gnomo- 
logia  Homerica,  or  comparifon  of  our  author's  fentences 
with  thofe  of  the  fcriprure,  has  plaeed  oppofite  to  this 
verfe  that  of  St.  John  :  There  are  three  nvho  give  tefl'wiO' 
ny  in  heaven^  the  Father^  the  Son^  and  the  Holy  GhoJ}, 
I  think  this  the  flrongefl-  inftance  I  ever  met  with  of  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  fuch  men,  whole  too  much  learn- 
ing has  made  them  mad. 

Lacflantius,  de  Falf.  Relig.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  takes  this 
fable  to  be  a  remain  of  ancient  hiflory,  importing,  tliat 
the  empire  of  the  then  known  world  was  divided  among 
the  three  brothers  ;  to  Jupiter  the  oriental  pait,  which 
was  called  heaven,  as  the  region  of  light,  or  the  fun ; 
to  Pluto  the  occidental,  or  darker  regions ;  and  to  Nep- 
tae  the  fcfVereignty  of  the  feas. 
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And  mud  I  then,  faid  flie,  O  fire  of  floods  ! 
Bear  tliis  fierce  anfwer  to  the  king  of  gods  ?  225 

Correct  it  yet,  and  change  diy  rafh  intent ; 
A  noble  mind  difdairis  not  to  repent. 
To  elder  brothers  guardian  fiends  are  giv'n. 
To  fcourge  the  wretch  infidting  them  and  heav'n. 

Great  is  the  profit,  thus  the  god  rejoin'd,  230 

When  minifters  are  bled  with  prudent  mind : 
Warn'd  by  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jove  I  yield, 
And  quit,  though  angry,  the  contended  field,    - 
Not  but  bis  threats  with  jufllce  I  difclaim, 
The  fame  our  honours,  and  our  birth  the  fame.        255 
If  yet,  forgetful  of  his  promife  giv'n 
To  Hermes,  Pallas,  and  the  queen  of  heav'n ; 
To  favour  Ilion,  that  perfidious  place, 
He  breaks  his  faith  with  half  th-'  ediereal  race ; 
Give  him  to  know,  unlefs  the  Grecian  train  24O 

Lay  yon'  proud  ftrmflures  level  with  the  plain, 

V.  22S.  To  elder  brothers.']  Iris,  that  fhe  may  not 
feem  to  upbraid  Neptune  with  weaknefs  of  judgment, 
out  of  regard  to  the  greatnefs  and  dignity  of  his  perlbn, 
does  not  fay  that  Jupiter  is  ftronger  or  braver ;  but  at- 
tacking him  from  a  motive  not  in  the  leafl:  invidious,  fu- 
peiiority  of  age,  fhe  fays  fententioufly,  that  the  Furies 
wait  upon  our  elders.  The  Furies  are  faid  to  wait  upon 
men  in  a  double  fenfe  :  either  for  evil,  as  they  did  upon 
Oreftes  after  he  had  flain  his  mother ;  or  d'^t  for  their 
good,  as  upon  elders  when  they  are  injured,  to  prote(5t 
them  and  avenge  their  uTongs.  This  is  an  inflance  that 
the  pagans  looked  upon  birth-right  as  a  right  divine,  Eu- 
ftathius. 
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Hbwe'er  th' offence  by  other  gods  be  part. 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  fhall  for  ever  laft. 

Thus  fpeaking,  furious  from  the  field  he  ftrode. 
And  plung'd  into  the  bofom  of  the  flood.  245, 

The  lord  of  thunders  from  his  lofty  height 
Beheld,  and  thus  befpoke  the  fource  of  light. 

Behold !  die  god  whofe  liquid  arms  are  hurl'd  ! 
Around  the  globe,  whofe  earthquakes  rock  the  world  ; 
Defies  at  length  his  rebel- war  to  wage,  2 50 

Seeks  his  own  feas,.  and  trembles  at  our  rage; 
Elfe  had  my  wrath,  heav'n's  thrones  all  ihaking  round,. 
Burn'd  to  the  bottom  of  the  feas  profound ; 
And  all  the  gods. that  round  old  Saturn  dwell,   ' 
Had  heard  the  thunders  to  the  deeps  of  helU  255 

V.  2  52.  E/fe  had  our  ijjrath,  etc.]  This  reprefentati- 
on  of  the  terrors  which  mult  have  attended  the  conflidl- 
of  two  fuch  mighty  powers  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,, 
whereby  the  elements  had  been  mixed  in  confufion,  and 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  endangered,  is  imaged  in 
thefe  few  lines  with  a  noblenefs  fuitable  to  the  occalion. 
Milton  has  a  thought  very  like  it  in  his  fourth  book,, 
where  he  reprefents  what  mull  have  happened  if  Satan  ani' 
Gabriel  had  encountered  ; 

I  ^.  Not  only  Paradifi 

In  this  commotion,  but  the  flarry  cope 
Ofheav'n,  perhaps ^  and  all  the  elements 
At  leaft  had  gone  to  nvreck,  diftiirb'd  and  torn 
With  violence  of  this  confliBy  had  notfoon 
Tli  Almighty  y  to  prevent  fuch  horrid  fray,  etc. 
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Wdl  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  fpar'd ; 

Ev'n  pow'r  immenfe  had  found  fuch  battle  hard. 

Go  thou,  my  Ton  !  the  trembling  Greeks  alarm. 

Shake  my  broad  ^Egis  on  thy  active  arm. 

Be  godlike  Hedor  thy  peculiar  carcj  260 

Swell  his  bold  heart,  and  urge  his  ftrengtlx  to  war : 

Let  Ilion  conquer,  till  th'Achaian  train 

Fly  to  their  fliips  and  Hellefpont  agjiin  : 

Then  Greece  Ihali  breathe  from  toils — the  godhead  faid; 

His  will  divine  the  fon  of  Jove  obey'd..  265 

Not  half  fo  fwift  the  failing  falcon  iiies,. 

That  drives  a  turtle  through  the  liquid  skies ; 

As  Phoebus  Ihooting  from  th'  Idsean  brow. 

Glides  down  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 

There  Hedor  feated  by  the  ftream  he  fees,  270 

His  fenfe  returning  with  the  coming  breeze  ; 

Again  his  pulfes  beat,  his  fpirits  rife ; 

Again  his  lov'd  companions  meet  his  eyss  j 

Jove  thinking  of  his  pains,  they  paft  away. 

To  whom  the  god  who  gives  the  golden  day.  275 

Why  fits  great  Hector  from  the  field  fo  far. 
What  grief,  what  wound,  widi-holds  him  from  tlie  war  t 


V.  274.  Jove  thitikhg  of  his  pains  i  they  pafi  a^ay!^ 
Euftathius  obferves,that  this  is  a  very  lublime  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  to  makeHedor's  pains  ceafe 
from  the  moment  whereinjupiterfirft  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  him,  Apollo  finds  him  fo  far  recovered,  as  to  be 
able  to  fit  up,  and  know  his  friends.  Thus  much  was  the 
work  of  Jupiter ;  tli€  god  of  health  perfeib  the.  cure. 
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The  fainting  hero,  as  the  viiion  bright 
Stood  ihining  o'er  him,-  half  unfeal'd  his  fight : 
What  bleft  immortal,  with  commanding  breath,       280 
Thus  wakens  He(5lor  from  the  fleep  of  death  ? 
Has  fame  not  told,  how,  while  my  trufty  fword 
Bathed  Greece  in  (laughter,  and  her  batde  gor'd, 
The  mighty  Ajax  v/ith  a  deadly  blow 
Had  almoft  funk  me  to  the  (hades  below  ?  285 

Ev'n  yet,  mediinks,  the  gliding  ghofts  I  fpy, 
And  hell's  black  horrors  fwim  before  my  eye. 

To  him,  ApoHo.     Be  no  more  dlfmay'd; 
See,  and  be  ftrong  I  the  thundVer  fends  thee  aid^ 
Behold !  thy  Phoebus  fhall  his  arms  employ,  29c 

Phosbus,  propitious  ftill  to  thee,  and  Troy. 
Infpire  thy  warriors  then  with  manly  force. 
And  to  the  fhips  impel  thy  rapid  horfei: 
Ev'n  I  will  make  thy  fiery  courfers  way, 

And  dnve  xiie  Grecians  headlong  to  the  fea.  295 

Thus  to  bold  Hector  fpoke  the  fon  of  Jove, 
And  breath 'd  immortal  ardour  from  above. 
As  when  die  pamper'd  fteed,  with  reins  unbound. 
Breaks  from  from  his  ftail,  and  pours  along  the  ground; 


V.  293.  Js  ivhfi  the  pci7nper'Jfteed.']  This  compa- 
rifon  is  repeated  from  the  fixth  book,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  ancient  critics  retained  no  more  than  the  two 
firft  verfes  and  the  four  laft  in  this  place,  and  that  they 
gave  the  verfes  two  marks  ;  by  the  one,  which  was  the 
afterifm,  they  inumated,  that  the  four  lines  were  very 
beautiful;    but  by  the  other,  which  was  the   obelus^ 
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With  ample  itrokes  he  ruflies  to  the  flood,  300 

To  bathe  his  fides,  and  cool  his  iiery  blood : 

His  head  now  freed,  he  toffes  to  the  fides ; 

His  mane  difhevel'd  o'er  his  flioulders  flies : 

He  fnuffs  the  females  in  the  well-known  plain, 

And  fprings,  exuking,  to  his  fitlds  again :  305 

Urg'd  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hedlor  flew, 

■Full  of  the  god;  and  all  his  hoib  purfae. 

As  when  the  force  of  men  and  dogs  combin'd 

Invade  the  mountain  goat,  or  branching  hind : 

Far  from  the  hunter's  rage  fecure  they  lie  3 10 

Clofe  in  the  rock,  not  fated  yet  to  die, 

that  they  were  ill  placed,  I  believe  an  impartial  reader, 
who  confiders  the  two  places,  will  be  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. 

TafTo  has  improved  the  juftnefs  of  this  fimile  in  his 
fixteenth  book,  where  Rinaldo  returning  from  the  arms 
of  Armida  to  battle,  is  compared  to  the  fteed  that  is  ta- 
ken from  his  paitures  and  mares  to  the  fervice  of  the 
wan  the  reverfe  of  the  circumftance  better  agreeing  witti 
the  occafion. 

^lal  feroce  dejlrler^  ch*  al fattcofo 

Honor  de  /'  arme  vlnchorjid  tolto, 

E  lafcivo  marito  in  vil  ripofo 

Fra  gli  armentt,  e  nc' pafchi  frri  difciolio  i 

Se'l  dejla  0  fuon  di  trombay  c  lufvirwfo 

J^cciar^  cola  tojlo  annitendo  e  volto. 

Gin  gia  bramaV  arringc,  e  /'  huom  fid  dcrf& 

PortandOi  urtato  riurtar  nel  corfo, 

J,    V.  311.  Not  fated  yet  to  die^     Dacier  has  a  pretty 
remark  on  this  pa/Tage,   that  Homer  extended  delliny 
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When  lo  !  a  lion  fhoots  acrofs  the  wa}'  ! 

They  iiy :  at  once  the  chafers  and  the  prey. 

So  Greece,  that  late  in  conqu^nng  troops  purfu'd, 

And  mark'd  their  progrefs  through  the  ranks  in  blood. 

Soon  as  they  fee  the  furious  chief  appear,  316 

Forget 't<J  vanquifh,  and  confent  to  fear. 

Thoas  with  grief  obferv'd  his  dreadful  courfe, 
Thoas,  the  bravefl  of  th'^Etoiian  force: 
Skill'd  to  direa  the  jav'lin's  diftant  flight,  320 

And  bold  to  combate  In  the  (landing  fight ; 
Nor  more  in  councils  fam'd  for  folid  fenfe. 
Than  winning  words  and  heav'nly  eloquence. 
Gods !  what  portent,  he  cry'd,  thefe  eyes  invades? 
Lo  !  Hedlor  rifes  from  the  Stygian  (hades  !  325 

We  faw  him,  late,  by  thund'ring  Ajax  kili'd : 
What  god  refteres  him  to  the  frighted  field , 
And  not  content  that  half  of  Greece  lie  flain. 
Pours  new  deftradion  on  her  fons  again  ? 


i 


(that  is,  tbe  care  of  providence)  even  over  the  beads  of 
the  field ;  an  opinion  that  agrees  perfeolly  with  true  the- 
ology. In  the  book  of  Jonas,  the  regard  of  the  Creator 
extending  to  tlie  meaneft  rank  of  his  creatures,  is  ft rongly 
exprefied  in  thofe  words  of  the  Almighty,  where  he 
makes  his  companion  to  the  brute  beafts  one  of  the  rea- 
fons  againft  deftroying  Nine^h.  Shall  I  not  f pare  the 
great  ciiy^  in  "inhich  there  are  viore  thanjixfc&re  thoufand 
per  fons  ^  and  nffo  vmcb  cattle  ?  And  what  is  ftill  more 
parallel  to  this  pafHige,  in  St.  Mattli.  chap.  10.  Are  not 
tnvo  fparro^v^s  Jold  for  a  farthing  P  And  yet  one  of  them 
fJ:all  f lot  fall  (9  the  grvundj  without  your  father. 

He 
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He  comes  not,  Jovq  !  without  thy  pow'rful  will ;      336 
Lo  !  dill  he  lives,  purfues,  and  conquers  ITill ! 
Yet  hear  my  counfel,  and  his  Worli:  withfland  ; 
The  Greeks  main  body  to  the  fleet  command'; 
But  let  the  few  whom  brillcer  fpirlts  warm, 
Stand  the  fird  onfet,  and  provoke  the  (brm :         '355 
Thus  point  your  arms :  and  when  flich  foes  appear. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  let  He6tor  learn  to  fear-. 

The  warrior  fpoke,  the  lift  ning  Greeks  obey, 
Thick'ning  their  ranks,  and  form  a  deep  array. 
Each  Ajax,  Teucer,  Merion,   gave  command-,  §46 

The  valiant  leader  -of  die  Cietan  band, 
And  Mars -like  Meges :  tliefe  the  chiefs  excite, 
Approach  the  foe,  and  meet  the  coming  fight. 
Behind,  unnumber'd  multitudes  attend. 
To  flank  the  navy,  and  the  (liores  defend.  34^ 

Full  on  the  front  the  prefiing  Trojans  bear. 
And  Hedlor  firil  came  tow'ring  to  the  war. 
Phoebus  himfelf  the  ruftilng  battle  led ;  - 
A  veil  of  clouds  involv'd  his  radiant  head : 
Higli-held  before  him,  Jeve's  enormous  fhield  350 

Portentous  (bone,  and  fhaded  all  the  field, 
Vulcan  to  Jove  th'  immortal  gift  configa'd. 
To  fcatter  hofts,  -and  terrify  mankind. 
The  Greeks  expetSt  the  fliock ;  the  clamours  rife 
From  difl'rent  parts,  and  mingle  in  the  fl<ies.  355 

Dire  was  the  hifs  of  darts,  by  heroes  flung. 
And  arrows  leaping  from  the  bcw-ftring  fung; 

Vol.  hi.  O 
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Thefc  drink  tlie  life  of  gen'rous  warriors  flain ; 
Thofe  guiklefs  fall,  and  third  for  blood  in  vain. 
As  long  as  Phoebus  bore  unmov'dthe  iTiield,  360 

Sate  doubtful  conqueft  hov 'ring  o'er  the  field  ; 
But  when  aloft  he  fiiakes  it  in  the  fl<ies, 
Shouts  in  their  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes, 
Deep  horror  feizes  ev'ry  Grecian  bread, 
Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confeft.        365 
•So  flies. a  herd  of  oxen,  fcatter'd  wide. 
No  fvvain  to  guard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide, 
"When  two  fell  lions  from  the  mountain  come. 
And  fpread  the  carnage  through  the  fliady  gloom. 
Impending  Phcebus  pours  around  them  fear,  370 

And  Troy  and  He6lor  thunder  in  the  rear. 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps  :  the  (laughter  Hedor  leads ; 
-Fh'd  great  Arcelilas,  then  Sdchius  bleeds ; 

V.  362.  Buf  rvken  aloft  he  fl^akes.'}    Apollo   in  this 
pafTage,  by  this  ifierc  (haking  liis  .ilgis,  without  ading 
ofTcnnvely..  annoys  and  puts  the  Greeks   into  diforder. 
Eudathius   thinks  that  fuch   a   motion  might  pofTibly 
create  the  ianie  confuHon,  as    hath  been   reported  by 
hidorians    to    proceed    frdin    panic  fears :    or  that  k. 
might  intimate  fome  dreadful  confufion  in  the  air,  and 
a  noife  idliing  from  thence  ;  a  notion  which  feems  to  be 
warranted  by  Apollo's  out-cry,  which  prefently  follows 
in  the  fame  verfe.     But  perhaps  we  need  not  go  ^o  far 
to  account  for  this  ii<5tion  of  Homer  :  the  fight  of  a  he- 
ro's armour  often  has  the  like  effecT:  in  an  epic  poem  :  the 
fhield  of  prince  Artluir  in  Spenfer  works  the  fame  won- 
ders with  this  ^gis  of  Apollo. 
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die  to  the  bold  Boeotians  ever  dear. 

And  one  Meneflheus'  friend,  and  fam'd  compeer,     C73 

MedoQ  and  lafus,  yEneas  fped ; 

This  Iprung  from  Phelus,  and  th'  Athenians  led ; 

But  haplefs  Medon  from  OiJeus  came ; 

Him  Ajax  honour'd  with  a  brother's  name, 

Though  born  of  lawlefs  love :  from  home  expeird,  380 

A  banidi'd  man,   in  Phyiace  he  dweh'd, 

Prefs'd  by  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  wife, 

Troy  ends,. at  lait,  his  labours  and  his  life. 

Mecyiles  next,  Polydamas  o'erthrew  ; 

And  thee,  brave  Clonius !  great  Agenor  fiew.  '        3S5 

By  Paris,  Deiochus  inglorious  dies, 

Pierc'd  through  the  (houlder  as  he  bafely  flies. 

Pontes'  arm  laid  Echius  on  the  plain ; 

Stretch'd  on  one  heap,  the  vidors  fpoil  the  flain.    • 

'5'he  Greeks  difmay'd,  confus'd,  difperfc  or  fall,       390 

Some  feek  the  trench,  fome  iliulk  behind  the  wall, 

While  thefe  fly  trembling,  others  pant  for  breath, 

And  o'er  the  flaughter  f talks  gigantic  Death. 

\.  ^S6,.Bji  Paris,  Deiochus  inglGrious  di^s, 

Pierc'd  through  the  Jhoulder  as  he  bafely  files :\ 
Here  is  one  that  falls  under  the  fpear  of  Paris,  fmittea 
in  the  extremity  of  his  flioulder  as  he  was  flying.  This 
gives  occallon  to  a  pretty  obfervation  of  Eudathius,  that 
this  is  the  only  Gr^ek  who  falls  by  a  wound  in  the  back  % 
h  careful  is  Homer  of  the  honour  of  his  countrymen. 
And  this  remark  will  appear  not  ill  grounded,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  death  of  Eioneus  in  the  beginning  of  lib.  6. 

O  2 
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On  rufh'd  bold  Hedor,  gloomy,  as  the  night ; 
Forbids  to  plunder,  animates  the  fight,  39^ 

Points  to  the  fleet :  for  by  the  gods,  who  flies,. 
Who  dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies^; 
No  weeping  After  his  cold  eye  fliall  clofe,. 
No  friendly  hand  his  fun'ral  pyre  compofe; 
"Who  flops  to  plunder,  in  this  fignal  hour,  4CO 

The  birds  fhall  tear  him,  and  the  dogs  devour. 

Furious  he  faid  j  the  fmarting  fcourge  refbunds ', 
The  couriers  fly ;  the  fmoaking  chai'iot  bounds  :. 


V.  396.  Fcr  hy  the  gods ynijho  flies i  etc^  It  fome- 
'"imes  happens,  fays  Longinus,  that  a  writer  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  fome  perfon,  all  on  a  fuddcn  puts  himfelF  in  that 
ether's  place,  and  acfls  his  part ;  a  figure  which  marks 
the  impetuofjty  and  hurry  of  pailion.  It  is  this  which 
Homer  pradifes  in  thefe  verfes  :  the  poet  flops  his  narra- 
tion, forgets  his  own  perfon,  and  inflantly,  without  any 
notice,  puts  this  precipitate  menace  into  the  mouth  of  this 
furious  and  tranfported  hero.  How  mufl  his  difcourfe 
have  lanquiflied,  had  he  iby'd  to  tell  us,  Hdcior  then 
Jaid  thefe,  or  the  like  ivords?-  Jndead  of  which,  by 
rhis  uneMpe<5ted  tnmfition  he  pre^tnts  the  reader,  and 
the  tranfition  is  made  before  die  poet  himfelf  fetms  fen- 
lible  he  had  made  it.  The  true  and  proper  place  for  this 
figure  is  when  the  time  prefles,  and  when  the  occafion 
will  not  allow  of  any  delay :  it  is  elegant  then  to  pafs 
from  one  perfon  to  another,  as  in  that  of  Hecatasus.  The 
heraldy  extremely  d:fco?ifented  at  the  orders  he  had  re- 
celvcdy  gave  comviand  to  the  Heraclid.t  to  ivithdraiv, 

//  is  no  nuay  in  mypoiuer  to  help  you  ;  if  therefore 

you  ^"Otild  not  periJJ?  entire  ly,  and  if  you  ivould  not 
involve  me  too.  in  your  ruin^  depart^  and  feek  a  re* 
treat  among  fome  othsr  people,   Longinus,  chap.  23« 
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The  hods  rufh  on;  loud  clamours  fliake  the  fhore; 

The  horfes  thunder,  earth  and  ocean  rore  i  405 

Apollo,  planted  at  the  trench's  bound, 

Pufh'd  at  the  bank  :  down  funk  th'  enormous  mound : 

Roird  in  the  ditch  the  heapy  ruin  lay  ; 

A  fudden  road  !  a  long  and  ample  way. 

O'er  the  dread   fofTe  (a  late-impemous  fpace)         410 

Now  deeds,  and  men,  and  cars,  tumultuous  pafs. 

The  wond'ring  crouds  the  downward  level  trod : 

Before  them  fiam'd  the  fhield,  and  march'd  die  god. 

Then  with  his  hand  he  fliook  the  mighty  wall : 

And  lo  !  the  turrets  nod,  the  bulwarks  fall.  41  f 

Eafy,  as  when  alhore  an  infant  ftands^ 

And  draws  imagin'd  houfes  in  the  fands  ; 

The  fportive  wanton,  pleas 'd  with  fome  new  play, 

Sweeps  the  flight  works,  and  fafliion'd  domes  away. 

Thus  vanifti'dj  at  thy  touch,  the  tow'rs  and  walls ; 

The  toil  of  thoufands  in  a  moment  falls.  420 

The  Grecians  gaze  around  with  wild  defpair, 
Confus'd,  and  weary  all  the  pow'rs  with  pray'r ; 

V.  416.  Js  r^i:henaihors.an  hifa?:i /hrJs.']  This  fimile 
of  the  fand  is  inimitable ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  exaft  and  empiiatical  to  defcribe  the  tum- 
bling and  confufed  heap  of  a  wall,  in  a  moment.  More- 
over the  comparifon  here  taken  from  fand  is  the  jufter^ 
as  it  rifes  from  the  very  place  and.fcene  before  us.  For 
the  wall  here  demolifned,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  coaft^ 
mud  needs  border  on  the  fand  ;  wherefore  the  finili- 
tude  is  borrowed  immediately  from  the  litbjeift  matcor 
under  view.     EuQathius. 
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Exhort  their  men,  with  praifes,  threats,  commands ; 
And  urge  the  gods,  with  voices,  eyes,  and  hands.    425 
Experienc'd  Neflor  .hief  obtefts  the  flcies,. 
And  weeps  his  country  with  a  father's  eyes.. 

O  Jove  !  if  ever,  on  his  native  (hore. 
One  Greek  enrich'd  thy  flirine  with  offer'd  gore ; 
if  e'er,  in  hope  our  country  to  behold,  43© 

We  paid  the  fatteil  firllling  of  the  fold ; 
If  e'er  thou  fign'ft  our  wifhes  with  thy  nod> 
Perform  the  promife  of  a  gracious  god  ! 
This  day,  preferve  our  navies  from  the  flame^ 
And  fave  the  reliques  of  the  Grecian  name.  435 

Thus  pray'd  the  fage  :  Th*  Eternal  gave  confcnt. 
And  peals  of  thunder  fliook  the  firmament. 
Prefunaptuous  Troy  millook  th'  accepting  fign^ 
And  catch'd  new  fury  at  the  voice  divine.. 

V.  428.  0  Jove  !  if  ever,  etc.]  The  form  of  Neflor's 
prayer  in  this  place  refembles  that  of  Chryfes  in  the  firft 
book.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  poet  well 
knew  -what  fhamc  and  confufion  the.  reminding  one  cf 
paft  benefits  is  apt  to  produce.  From  the  fame  topic 
Achilles  talks  with  his  mother,  and  Thetis  herfelf  ac- 
cofts  Jove;  and  likewrfc  Pheenix,  where  he  hold's  a 
parley  with  Achilles.  This  righteous  prayer  hath  its 
wilhed  accomplifhment.     Euflathius. 

V.  438.  Prefmnpiuous  Troy  mijlook  thejjgt}.']  The 
thunder  of  Jupiter  is  defigned  as  a  mark  of  his  accept- 
ance of  Neltor's  prayers,  and  a  fign  of  his  fivour  to 
the  Greeks.  However,  there  being  nothing  in  the  pro- 
digy particular  to  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans  expound  it 
in  their  own  favour,  as  they  feem  warranted  by  their 
prefent  fuccefs.     This  ftlf-partiality  of  men  in  appro- 
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As  when  black  tempefts  mix  the  feas  and  skies,      440 

The  roaring  deeps  in  watry  mountains  life^ 

Above  the  fides  olibme  tali  ihip  aTcend^ 

Its  womb  tiiey  delugt*,  and  its  ribs  they  rend: 

Thus  loudly  roaring,  and  o'er-pow'nng  iill. 

Mount  the  thick  lYojans  up  the  Grecian  wall ;         4^^ 

Legions  on  legions  from  each  fide  arife : 

Thick  found  the  keels:  the  ftorm  of  arrows  flies. 

Fierce  on  the  Hiips  above,  the  cars  below^ 

Ttse^e  wield  the  mace,  and  thofe  the  javlin  throw. 

While  thus  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rag'd,         450. 
And  lab'ring  arnues  round  the  works  engag'd  ; 
Still  in  the  tent  Patroclus  fate,  to  tend 
The  good  Eurypylus,  his  wounded  friend. 
He  fprinkles  healing  balms,,  to  anguifh  kind, 
And  adds  difcourfe,  the  med 'cine  of  the  mind.         455^ 

priating  to  themfelves  the  protedioa  of  heaven,  has  al- 
ways been  natural  to  them.  In  the  fame  manner  Vir- 
gil makes  Tumus  explain  the  transformation  of  the  Tro- 
jan Ihips  into  nymphs,  as  an  ill  omen  to  the  Trojans. 

Trojanos  hisc  vtonjira  petutity  bis  Jupiter  ip/ff 
Auairtuin  Jolitu?n  eripuit 

Hiftory  fjrnillies  many  infbnces  of  oracles,  which,  by 
reafon  of  this  partial  interpretanon,  has  proved  an  oc- 
cafion  to  lead  men  into  great  misfortunes  :  it  was  the  cafe 
of  Croefus  in  his  wars  with  Cyrus  ;  and  a  like  miflake 
engaged  Pyrrhus  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans. 

V.  448.  On  the  ships  ahovCythe  cars  belcnv.'}   This  is 
a  new  fortof  battle,  which  Homer  has  never  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  Greeks  on  their  fhips,  and  the  Trojans  ra 
their  chariots,  as  on  a  plain.     Euftathius. 
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But  when  he  faw,  afcending  up  the  fleet, 

Viflorious  Troy ;  then,  ftarting  from  his  feat. 

With  bitter  groans  his  forrows  he  expreft, 

He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  manly  bread. 

Though  yet  thy  ftate  require  redrefs,  he  cries,         j^6o 

Depart  f   muff :  what  horrors  ftrike  my  eyes  ? 

Charg'd  with  Achilles'  high  commands  I  go,. 

A  mournful  witnefs  of  this  fcene  of  woe  : 

I  hade  to  urge  him,  by  his  country's  care, 

To  rile  in  arms^  and  fhine  again  in  war.  46^ 

Perhaps  fome  fav'ring  god  his  foul  may  bend ; 

The  voice  is  pow'rful  of  a  faithful  friend.. 

Ha  fpoke  ;  and  fpeaking,  fwifter  than  the  wind 
Sprung  from  the  tent,  and  left  the  war  behind. 
Th'  embody'd  Greeks  the  fierce  attack  fuftain,         470 
But  drive,  though  numerous,  to  repulfe  in  vain. 
Nor  could  the  Trojans,  through  that  firm  array, 
Porce  to  the  fleet  and  tents,  th'  impervious-  way^. 
As  when  a.  fliipwright,  widi  Palladian  art. 
Smooths  the  rough  wood,  and  levels  ev'ry  part;       475 


V.  472 .  ^^or  could  the  Trcjans- 


Force  to  the fiect  and  teniSy  th'  impervious  luaj'.l 
Homer  always  marks  didinclly  the  place  of  battle  ;  he 
herefhews  us  clearly  that  theTrojans  attacked  the  firft  line 
of  the  fleet  that  ftood  next  the  wall,  or  the  veflels  which 
were  drawn  foremoft  on  the  land:  thefe  veflels  were  la 
[Irong  rampart  to  the  tents  which  were  pirched  behind, 
and  to  the  other  line  of  the  navy  which  ftood  nearer  to 
the  fea ;  to  penetrate  therefore  to  the  tents,  they  muft* 
neceflarily  force  the  firft  line,  and  defeat  the  troops  which 
defended  it.     Euflathius, 
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With  equal  hand  he  guides  his  whole  defign, 

By  the  juft  rule,  and  the  diretfling  line. 

The  martial  leaders,  widi  like  skill  and  care, 

Preferv'd  their  line,  and  equal  kept  the  war. 

Brave  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  ranks  were  try'd. 

And  ev'ry  fliip  fuftain'd  an  equal  tide,  481 

At  one  proud  bark,  high,  tow'ring  o'er  the  fleet 

Ajax  the  great,  and  godlike  Heiftor  meet ; 

For  one  bright  prize  the  matchlefs  chiefs  contend ; 

Nor  this  the  fliips  can  fire,  nor  that  defend ;  485 

One  kept  the  fhore,  and  one  the  veffel  trod ; 

That  fix'd  as  fate,  this  adled  by  a  god. 

The  fon  of  Clytius  in  his  daring  hand, 

The  deck  approaching,,  fhakes  a  flaming^  brand; 

But  pierc'd  by  Telamon's  huge  lance  expires ;  490 

Thund'ring  he  falls,  and  drops  th'  exdnguifli'd  fires. 

Great  Hedor  view'd  him  with  a  fad  furvey. 

As  flretch'd  in  duft  before  the  ileni  he  lay. 

Oh  !  all  of  Trojan,  all  of  Lycian  race  1 

Stand  to  your  arms,  maintain  this  arduous  fpace.      49 j^ 

Lo  !  where  the  fon  of  royal  Clytius  lies, 

Ah  fave  his  arms,  leciire  his  oblequies ! 

This  faid,  his  eager  javelin  fought  the  foe : 
But  Ajax  fiiunn'd  the  meditated  blow. 

r 

Kot  vainly  yet  the  forceful  lance  ^yas  thrown ;         500 
It  ftretch'd  in  duft  unhappy  Lycophron : 
An  exile  long,  fuflain'd  at  Ajax'  board, 
A  faithful  fervant  to  a  foreign  lord ; 
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In  peace,  in  war,  for  ever  at  his  /ide, 

Near  his  lov'd  mafter,  as  he  liv'd,  he  dy'd,  505 

From  the  high  poop  lie  tumbles  on  the  fand. 

And  lies  a  lifelefs  load,  along  the  land. 

With  anguifli  Ajax  views  the  piercing  light, 

And  thus  inflames  his  brother  to  the  light. 

Teucer,  behold  !  extended  on  the  fliore  510. 

Our  friend,  our  lov'd  companion  !  now  no  more  ! 
Dear  as  a  parent,  with  a  parent's  care 
To  fight  our  wars,,  he  left  his  native  air. 
This  death  deplor'd  to  Hedor's  rage  we  owe;  ^ 

Revenge,  revenge  it  on  the  cruel  foe,  51^ 

Where  are  thofe  darts  on  which  the  fates  attend  ? 
And  where  the  bow,  which  Phoebus  taught  to  bend  ? 

Impatient  Teucer  hafl'ning  to  his  aid. 
Before  the  chief  his  ample  bow  difplay'd ; 
The  well-ftor'd  quiver  on  his  fhoulders  hung :  520- 

Then  hifs'd  his  arrow,  and  the  bow-firing  fung, 
Clytus,  Pifenor's  fon,  renown'd  in  fame, 
(To  thee,  Polydamas  !  an  honour'd  name) 
Drove  through  the  thickefl  of  the  embatteFd  plains^ 
The  ftarding  deeds,  and  (hook  his  eager  reins.         s^S 
As  all  on  glory  ran  his  ardent  mind. 
The  pointed  death  arrefls  him  from  behind : 
Through  his  fair  nedc  the  thrilling  arrow  flies ; 
In  youth's  firft  bloom  reluctantly  he  dies. 
Hurl'd  from  the  lofty  feat,  at  difi:ance  far,  530 

The  headlong  oourfers  fpurn  his  empty  car; 
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Till  fad  Polydamas  the  deeds  reOirainM, 
And  gave,  Aftynous,  to  thy  careful  hand  ; 
Then,  fir'd  to  vengeance,  rufli'd  amidll  the  foe. 
Rage  edg'd  his  fword,  and  drengthen'd  every  blow. 

Once  more  bold  Teucer,  in  his  country's  caufe,     156 
J^t  He^^or's  breaft  a  chofen  arrow  draws; 
And  had  the  weapon  found  the  deftin'd  way. 
Thy  fall,  great  Trojan  !  had  renown'd  that  day. 
But  Hedlor  was  not  doom'd  to  perilli  then :  ^40 

Th'  all-wife  difpofer  of  the  fates  of  men. 
Imperial  Jove,  his  prcfent  death  v/ithflands-. 
Nor  was  fuch  glory  due  to  Teucer's  hands. 
At  his  full  jftretch  as  the  tough  firing  he  drew. 
Struck  by  an  arm  unfeen,  it  burft  in  two ;  545 

Down  dropt  the  bow-:  the  fhaft  with  brazen  head 
Tell  innocent,  and  on  the  duft  lay  dead. 
Th'  aftonifli'd  archer  to  great  Ajax  cries ; 
Some  god  prevents  our  deftin'd  enterprize : 
Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe,^  550 

Has,  from  my  arm  unfailmg,  (Iruck  the  bow. 
And  broke  die  nerve  my  hands  had  twin'd  with  art, 
Strong  to  impel  the  flight  of  m.any  a  dart. 

Since  heay'n  commands  it,  AjaK  made  reply, 
Difmifs  the  bow,  and  lay  thy  arrows  by ;  55^ 

Thy  arms  no  lefs  fuffice  the  lance  to  wield. 
And  quit  the  quiver  for  die  pond'rous  fiiield. 
In  the  firfl:  ranks  indulge  thythirfl  of  fame. 
Thy  brave  example  (hall  the  refl  inflame. 
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Fierce  aS  they  are  by  long  fucceffes  vain  ;  560' 

To  force  our  fleet,  or  ev'n  a  fliip  to  gain, 
A{l<s  toil,  and  fweat,  and  blood :  their  utmod:  might 
•Shall  find  its  match —No  more  :  'tis  ours  to  fight. 

Then  Tuecer  laid  his  faithlefs  bow  afide  ; 
The  four-fold  buckler  o'er  his  flioulder  ty'd  ;  565 

On  his  brave  head  a  crelted  helm  he  plac'd, 
With  nodding  horfe-hair  formidably  grac'd; 
A  dart,  whofe  point  with  brafs  refulgent  fliines. 
The  warrior  wields ;  and  his  great  brother  joins. 

This  Hetftor  faw,  and  thus  exprefs'd  his  joy.      .570 
Ye  troops  of  Lycia,  Dardanus,  and  Troy  1 
Be  mindful  of  yourfelves,  your  ancient  fame, 
And  fpread-your  glory  with  the  navy's  flame. 
Jove  is  with  us ;  I  faw  his  hand,  but  now, 
From  the  proud  archer  ftrick  his  vaunted  bow.         575 
Indulgent  Jove  ?  how  plam  thy  favours  fliine, 
When  happy  nations  bear  the  marks  divine  ! 
How  eafy  then,  to  fee  the  finking  ftate 
Of  realms  accurfi:,  deferted,  reprobate  ! 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  fuch  is  ours:  580  ' 

Behold,  ye  warriors,  and  exert  your  pow'rs, 
Death,  is  the  word ;  a  fate  which  all  mod  try ; 
And,  for  our  country,  'tis  a  blifs  to  die. 


V.  582.   Deat^  ii  the  ivorj},  etc  ]    It  is  with  very 
great  addrefs,  tliat  to  the  bitternels  of  death,  he  adds 
die  advantages  tlut  were  to  accrue  after  it-     And  the  ji 
ancients  are  of  opinion,  diat  it  would  be  as  advantagi- 
ous  for  young  foidiers  to  read  tins  leflbn,  concife  as 

it 
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The  gallant  man,  though  flaia  in  fight  he  be, 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  fafe,  his  children  free ; 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  (late  ; 
His  own  brave  friends  (hall  glory  in  his  fate  ; 
His  wife  live  honour'd,  ail  his  race  fucceed ; 
And  late  pofterity  ^njoy  the  deed  ! 

This  rouz'd  the  foul  in  ev'ry  Trojan  bread:        590 
The  godlike  Ajax  next  his  Greeks  audreft. 

it  is,  as  all  the  volumes  of  Tyrtaeus,  wherein  he  endea- 
vours to  raife  the  fpirits  of  his  countrymen^     Homer 
makes  a  noble  enumeration  of  the  parts  wherein  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  city  confids.      For  having  told  us  in  another 
place,  the  three  great  evils  to  which  a  town  when  taken, 
is  fubjed: ;  the  (laughter  of  the  men,  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  place  by  fire,  the  leading  of  their  wives  and  children 
into  captivity  :   now  he  reckons  up  the  bleflings  that  are 
contrary  to  thofe  calamities.      To  the  (laughter  of  the 
men  indeed  he  makes  no  oppofition ;   becaufs  it  is  not 
neceiTary  to  the  well-being  of  a  city,  that  every  indivi- 
dual fhould  be  faved,  and  not  a.  man  (lain.    Eullathius. 

v.  591.  The  godlike  Aj  ty:    next.']      The  oration  of 
Hedor  is  more  fplendid  and  fliining  than  that  of  Ajax, 
and  alfo  more  folemn,   from  his  fentiracnts  concerning 
the  favour  and  afliftance  of  Jupiter.     But  that  of  Ajax 
is  the  more  politic,  fuller  of  management,  and  apter  to 
perfuade  ;  for  it  abounds  with  no  lefs  than  feven  gener- 
ous arguments  to  inlpire  refolution.  He  exhorts  his  peo- 
ple even  to  death,  from  the  danger  to  which  their  navy 
was  expofed,  which  if  once  confumed,  they  were  never 
like  to  get  home.     And  as  the  Trojans  were  bid  to  die, 
fb  he  bids  his  men  to  dare  to  die  like  wife  ;  and  indeed 
with  great  neceffity,  for  the  Trojans  may  recruit  after 
the  engagement,  but  for  the  Greeks,  they  had  no  better 
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How  long,  ye  warriors  of  the  Argive  race, 

(To  gen'rous  Argos  what  a  dire  dlfgrace  !) 

How  long,  on  thefe  curs'd  confines  will  ye  lie,  I 

I 
Yet  undetermin'd,  or  to  live,  or  die  !  595  '>\ 

What  hopes  remain,  what  methods  to  retire,  ■; 

If  once  your  vefTels  catch  the  Trojan  fire  ! 
Mark  how  the  flames  approach,  how  near  they  fall,         : 
How  Heitor  calls,  and  Troy  obeys  his  call  I  •; 

Not  to  the  dance  that  dreadful  voice  Invites,  600  •'; 

It  calls  to  death,  and  all  the  rage  of  fights.  ,: 

'Tis  now  no  time  for  wifdom  or  debates ; 
To  your  own  hands  are  trufted  all  your  fates ; 
And  better  far  in  one  decifive  ftiife. 
One  day  fhould  end  our  labour,  or  our  life  ;  60$ 

Than  keep  this  hard-got  inch  of  barren  fands. 
Still  prefs'd,  and  prefs'd  by  fuch  inglorious  hands. 
The  llft'ning  Grecians  feel  their  leader's  flame, 
And  evVy  kindling  bofoni  pants  for  fame. 
Then  mutual  flaughters  fpread  on  either  fide  ;  61 0 

By  Heclor  here  the  Phoclan  Schedlus  dy'd ; 
There  plerc'd  by  Ajax,  funk  Laodamas 
Chief  of  the  foot,  of  old  Antenor's  race. 
Polydamas  laid  Otus  on  the  fand, 
The  fierce  commander  of  th'  Epeian  band.  ^i  ^ 


way  than  to  hazard  their  lives  ;  and  If  they  fliould  gain 
nothing  clfe  by  it,  yet  at  leaft  they  would  have  a  fpeedy 
difpatch,  not  a  hngring  and  dilatory  deftrudion.  Eu' 
fiathius. 
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His  lance  bold  Meges  at  the  viclor  threw; 

The  victor  (looping,  from  the  death  withdrew ; 

(That  valu'd  life,  O  Phoebus  !  Vv^as  thy  care) 

But  Croefmus'  bofom  took  the  flying  fpear : 

His  corps  fell  bleeding  on  the  flipp'ry  Hiore  ;  620 

His  radiant  arms  triumphant  Meges  bOiX. 

Dolops,  the  fon  of  Lampus  rufiies  on. 

Sprung  from  the  race  of  old  Laomedon, 

And  fam'd  for  prowefs  In  a  v/ell-fought  field  ; 

He  plerc'd  the  centre  of  his  founding  fhield  :  62  ^ 

But  Meges,  Phyleus'  ample  breafl-plate  wore^ 

{  Well  known  in  fight  on  Selles'  winding  fliore, 

For  king  Euphetes  gave  the  golden  mail, 

Compad,  and  firm  with  many  a  jointed  fcale) 

Which  oft,  in  cities  ftorm'd,  and  batdes  won,  6>a 

Had  fav'd  the  father,  and  now  faves  the  fon, 

Riil  at  the  Trojan's  head  he  urg'd  his  lance, 

Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance, 

New  ting'd  with  Tyrian  die  :   in  duft  below 

Shorn  from  the  creft,  the  purple  honours  glow.        635 

Meantime  their  fight  the  Spartan  king  furvey'd, 

Afid  flood  by  Meges'  fide,  a  fudden  aid^ 

Through  Dolops'  fhoulder  urg'd  his  forceful  dart. 

Which  held  its  paflage  through  the  panting  heart, 

And  iflii'd  at  his  bread.   With  thund 'ring  found       64a 

The  warrior  falls,  extended  on  the  ground. 

larufh  the  conqu'ring  Greeks  to  fpoil  the  flain.:. 

But  Iie(51:or's  voice  excites  his  kindred  train; 

P   2 
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The  hero  mod,  from  Hicetaon  fprung, 

Fierce  Melanippus,  gallant,  brave,  and  young.  645 

He  (ere  to  Troy  the  Grecians  crofs'd  the  main) 

Fed  his  large  oxen  on  Percote's  plain ; 

But  when  opprefs'd,  his  country  claim'd  his  care, 

Return'd  to  Ilion,  and  excell'd  in  war  : 

For  this,  in  Priam's  court  he  held  his  place,  65O 

Belov'd  no  lefs  than  Priam's  royal  race. 

Him  Hedor  fingled,  as  his  troops  he  led, 

And  thus  inflam'd  him,  pointing  to  the  dead. 

Lo  Melanippus  !   lo  where  Dolops  lies ; 
And  is  it  thus  our  royal  kinfman  dies  ?  655 

O'ermatch'd  he  falls ;  to  two  at  once  a  prey, 

And  lo  !  they  bear  the  bloody  arms  away  I 

Come  on— a  didant  war  no  longer  wage, 

But  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foes  engage : 

Till  Greece  at  once,  and  all  her  glory  end  ;  660 

Or  Ilion  from  her  tow'ry  height  defcend, 

Heav'd  from  the  loweft  (lone  ;  and  bury  all 

In  one  fad  fepulchre,  one  common  fall, 

HcLTor,  this  fald,  rufii'd  forward  on  the  foes : 
With  equal  ardour  Melanippus  glows  :  665 

Then  Ajax  thus Oh  Greeks !  refpefb  your  fame, 

Refpedl  yourfelves,  and  learn  an  honell  fliarae ; 

Let  mutual  rev'rence  mutual  warmth  infpire. 

And  catch  from  bread  to  bread  the  noble  fire. 

On  valour's  fide  the  odds  of  combate  lie,  670 

The  t^rave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
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The  wretch  that  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worfe  than  death,  eternal  fhame. 

His  gen* reus  fenfe  he  not  in  vain  imparts-; 
It  funk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts.  675 

They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his  call, 
And  flank  the  navy  with  a  brazen  wall ;. 
Shields  touching  fliields,  in  order  blaze  above. 
And  flop  the  Trojans,  though  impell'd  by  Jove, 
The  fiery  Spartan  firflj.with  loud  applaufe,  680 

Warms  the  bold  fon  of  Neftor  in  his  caufe. 
Is  there,  he  faid,  in  arms  a  youth  like  you, 
So  ftrong  to  fight,  fo  adiye  to  purfue  ? 
Why  ftand  you  diftant,  nor  attempt  a  deed  ? 
Lift  the  bold  lance,  and  make  fome  Trojan  bleed.     6S§^ 

He  faid,  and  backward  to  the  lines  retired ; 
Forth  rufli'dthe  youdi,.vvith  martial  fury  fir'd. 
Beyond  the  foremoft  ranks  ;  his  lance  he  threw. 
And  round  the  black  battalions  caft  his  view. 
The  troops  of  Troy  recede  with  fudden  fear,  69^ 

While  the  fvv^ift  jav'lin  hifs'd  along  in  air. . 
Advancing  Melanippus  met  the  dart 
With  his  bold  bread,  and  felt  it  in  his  .heart ; 

V.  677.  y^nJ  fia72k  the^  navy 'with  a  brazen  nva//,2 
The  poet  has  built  the  Grecians  a  new  fort  of  wall  out 
of  their  arms  ;  and  perhaps  one  might  fay,  it  was  from 
this  pafTage  Apollo  borrov/ed  that  oracle  which  he  gave 
to  the  Athenians  about  their  wall  of  wood  ;  in  like  maar 
ner  the  Spartans  Vs^ere  faid  to  have  a  wall  of  boaes  :  if 
fo,  we  mud:  allow  the  god  not  a  little  obliged  to  the  pc3t, 
Eiiftathius. 

P-3. 
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Thund'iinn;  he  fails  ;  his  falling  arras  refbund> 

And  his  broad  buckler  rings  againfl:  the  ground.       695;' 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  proftrate  prize ; 
Thus  on  a  roe  the  well-breath 'd  beagle  flies. 
And  rends  his  fide,  frefh-bleeding  with  the  dart 
The  diflant  hunter  fent  into  his  heart. 
Obferving  HeHor  to  the  rejfcue  flew ;  70©^* 

Bold  as  he  was,  Antilochus  withdrew. 
So  when  a  favage,  ranging  o'er  the  plain,, 
Ha&torn  the  (hepherd's  dog,  or  {hepherd  fwain  ;, 
"While  confcious  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around. 
And  hears  the  gatli'ring  multitude  refound,,  7051 

Timely  he  flies  the  yet-untafted  food, 
And  gains  the  friendly  flielter  of  the  wood. 
So  fears  the  youth ;  all  Troy  with  fliouts  purfue. 
While  Hones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempefl  flew ; 
But  enter'd  in  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  turns  710 

His  manly  breaft,  and,  with  new  fury  burns. 

Now  on  the  fleet  the  tydcs  of  Trojans  drove. 
Fierce  to  fulfil  the  ftern  decrees  of  Jove  : 
The  fire  of  gods  confirming  Thetis'  pray'r. 
The  Grecian  ardour  quench 'd  in  deep  defpair ;         715 
But  lifts  to  glory  Troy's  prevailing  bands. 
Swells  all  their  hearts,  and  ftrengthens  all  their  hands. 
On  Ida's  top  he  waits  with  longing  eyes, 
To  view  the  navy  blazing  to  the  skies; 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  fcale  of  war  {hall  turn,        7  20 
The  Trojans  fly,  and  conquer'd  lUon  burn. 
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Thefe  fates  revolv'd  in  his  almighty  mind. 

He  raifes  Hedtor  to  the  work  defign'd^ 

Bids  him  with  more  than  mortal  fury  glow. 

And  drives  him,  like  a  lightning,  on  the  foe.  72 J 

So  Mars,  when  human  crimes  for  vengeance  call,. 

Shakes  his  huge  jav'lin,  and  whole  armies  fall. 

Not  with  more  rage  a  conflagration  rolls, 

"Wraps  the  vaft  mountains,,  and  involves  the  poles... 

He  foams  with  wrath ;  beneath  his  gloomy  brow      730 

Like  fiery  meteors  his  redeye-balls  glow: 

The  radiant  helmet  on  his  temples  burns. 

Waves  when  he  nods,  and  lightens  as  he  turns  i 

For  Jove  his  fplendor  round  the  chief  had  thrown,- 

And  caft  the  blaze  of  botli  die  hods  on  one.  735 


V.  723.  He  ratfes   He^or^  etcj    This  piflure  of 
Hedtor,  impulfed  by  Jupiter,  is  a  very  fioifned  piece,, 
and  excels  all  t^e  drawings  of  this  hero  which  Homer 
has  given  us  in  fo  various  attitudes.     He  is  here  repre- 
fented  as  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  to  bring 
about  thofe  defigns  the  god  had  long  projeded :  and  as 
his  fatal  hour  now  approaches,  Jove  is  willing  to  recom- 
penfe  his  hady  death  with  this  fliort-Iiv'd  glory.     Ac- 
cordingly, this  being  the  laft  fcene  of  vi<5tory  he  is  to  ap- 
pear in,  the  poet  introduces  him   with  all  imaginable 
pomp,  and  adorns  him  with  all  the  terror  of  a  conquer- 
or :  his  eyes  fparkle  with  fire,  his  mouth  foams  with  fury, 
his  figure  is  compared  to  the  god  of  war,  his  rage  is  e- 
qualled  to  a  conflagration  and  a  llorm,  and  the  detrac- 
tion he  caufes  is  refembled  to  that  which  a  lion  makes 
among  the  herds.     The  poet,  by  this  heap  of  compari- 
fons,  raifes  the  idea  of  the  hero  higher  than  any  fimple 
defcription  could  reach. 
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Unhappy  glories  !  for  his  fate  was  near. 

Due  to  ftern  Pallas,  and  Pelidcs' fpear : 

Yet  Jove  deferr'd  the  death  he  was  to  pay. 

And  gave  what  fate  allov/'d,  the  honours  of  a  day  1 

Now  all  on  fire  for  fame,  his  bread,  his  eyes        74a  ^ 
Burn  at  each  foe,  and  fingle  ev'ry  prize  ; 
Still  at  the  clofeft  ranks,  the  thickeft  fight, 
He  points  his  ardour,  and  exerts  his  might. 
The  Grecian  phalanx  movelefs  as  a  tow'r 
On  all  fides  batter'd,  yet  refifls  his  powV :  7-4^- 

So  fome  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main. 
By  winds  aHail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unniov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  terapeft  blow," 
And  fees  the  watry  mountains  break  below. 
Girt  in  furrounding  flames,  he  feems  to  fall  753- 

tike  lire  from  Jove,  and  burfts  upon  them  all: 
Burds  as  a  wave  that  from  the  clouds  impends,  -^J 

And  fwell'd  with  tempers  on  the  Ihip  defcends  j^ 


V.  7^6.  —  ■■  His  fate  nvas  near 

Due  tojiern  Pallas,^  ] 

It  may  be  asked,  what  Pallas  has  to  do  with  the  Fates,-  ^ 
or  what  power  has  fhe  over  them  ?  Homer  fpeaks  thus, 
Becaufe  Minerva  has  already  relblved  to  fuccour  Achil- 
les, and  deceive  Hedlor  in  the  combate  between  the/e 
two  heroes,  as  we  find  in  book  22;  Properly  fpeaking, 
Pallas  is  nothing  but  the  knowledge  and  wifdom  of  Jove, 
and  it  is  wifdom  which  prefides  over  the  counfels  of  "his 
providence ;  therefore  fhe  may  be  looked  upon  as  draw- 
ing all  things  to  the  fatal  term  to  which  they  are  decreed. 
Dacier. 

V.  752.  Burjis  as  a  ^^ave,  etc.]  Longinus,  obfcrv- 
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White  are  the  decks  with  foam ;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  marts,  and  fing  through  ev'ry  fhroud  :     - 

ing  that  oftentimes  the  principal  beauty  of  writing  con- 
fiits  in  the  judicious  affembling  together  of  the  great 
circumftances,  and  the  ftrength  with  which  they  are 
marked  in  the  proper  place,  chufes  this  pafiage  of  Ho- 
mer as  a  plain  inftanceofit.  '*  Where,  fays  that  no- 
*'  ble  critic,  in  defcribing  the  terror  of  a  temped:,  he 
*'  takes  care  to  exprefs  whatever  are  the  accidents  of 
**  mod  dread  and  horror  in  fuch  a  fituation  :  he  is  not 
*'  content  to  tell  us  that  the  mariners  were  in  danger, 
*'  but  he  brings  them  before  our  eyes,  as  in  a  pidure, 
*'  upon  the  point  of  being  every  moment  overwhelmed 
•'  by  every  wave ;  nay,  the  very  words  and  fyllables 
"  of  the  defcription,  give  us  an  image  of  their  peril." 
He  Ihews,  that  a  poet  of  lefs  judgment  would  amufe 
himfelf  in  lefs  important  circumftances,  and  fpoil  the 
whole  effedt  of  the  image  by  minute,  iil-chofen,  or  fu- 
perfluous  particulars.  Thus  Aratus  endeavouring  to 
refine  upon  that  ime, 

And  injlajit  death  on  ev'ry  njjave  appears  f 

He  turned  it  thus, 

A  /lender  plank  preferves  them  from  their  f ale. 

Which,  by  fiomiffiing  upon  the  thought,  has  loll:  the. 
lofdnefs  and  terror  of  it,  and  is  fo  far  from  improving 
the  image,  that  it  leffens  and  vanilhes  in  his  manage- 
ment. By  confining  the  danger  to  a  fingle  line,  he 
has  fcarce  left  the  fhadow  of  it ;  and  indeed  the  word 
prefervei  takes  away  even  that.  The  fame  critic  pro- 
duces a  fragment  of  an  old  poem  on  the  Arimafpians 
written  in  this  falfe  tafte,  whofe  author,  he  doubts  not, 
imagined  he  had  faid  fomething  wonderful  in  the  fol- 
lowing afre(Sed  veifes.     I  have  done  my  bed  to  give 
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Pale»  trembling,  tir'd,  the  Tailors  freeze  with  fsars-; 
And  inftant  death  on  ev'ry  wave  appears. 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hedtor  meet. 
The  chief  fo  thunders,  and  fo  (hakes  the  fleet. 

As  when  a  Hon  rufhing  from  his  den,  760 

Amidfl:  the  plain  of  fome  wide-water*d  fen,. 
(Where  num'rous  oxen,  as  at  eafe  they  ^Qed,  ■• 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead ;) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdfman's  eyes  j 
'  The  trembling  herdfman  far  to  didance  flies  :  76  J 

Some  lordly  bull  (the  reft  difpers'd  and  fled) 
He  fingles  out ;  arrefts,  and  lays  him  dead. 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-like  HciSiorflev/ 
Ail  Greece  in  heaps  •,  but  one  he  feiz'd,  and  flew ; 
Mycenian  Periphes,  a  mighty  name,  77' 

In  wifdom  great,  in  arms  well  known  to  fame  ; 

them  the  fame  turn,  and  I  believe  there  are  thofe  who 
will  not  think  them  bad  ones. 

Te  po'w'rs  !  <what  madnefsl  Honv  on  ships  fo  frail. 
Tremendous  thought  !  can  thoughtkfs  inortalsfail  ? 
Forflormy  feas  they  quit  the  pi eaflng  plain, 
Plant  'woods  in  nnaves,  and  diueil  amidfl  the  main 
Far  o'er  the  deep,  a  tracklefs,  path  they  go, 
Jjid  ivander  oceans,  in  purfuit  of'woe, 
No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  refl  their  eyes  can  find. 
On  heav'n  their  looks,  and  on  the  nvaves  their  mind; 
Sunk  are  their  fpirits,  'while  their  arms  they  rear; 
And  gods  are  'wearfd'with  their  fruit  lef  prafr. 
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The  mlnifter  of  flern  Euryftheus'ire 

Againft  Alcides,  Copreus,  was  his  fire  : 

The  Ton  redeem'd  the  honours  of  the  race, 

A  fon  as  gen'rous  as  the  fire  was  bafe  ;  775 

O'er  all  his  country's  youth  confplcuous  far 

In  ev'ry  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  war : 

But  doom'd  to  Hedlor's  ftronger  force  to  yield  ! 

Againft  the  margin  of  his  ample  fiiield 

He  ftruck  his  hafty  foot :  his  heels  up-fprung ;  780 

Supine  he  fell ;  his  brazen  helmet  rung. 

On  the  fall'n  chief  th' invading  Trojan  preft. 

And  plung'd  the  pointed  jav'lin  in  his  breaft. 

His  circling  friends,  who  drove  to  guard  too  late 

Th' unhappy  hero;  fled,  or  (hafd  his  fate.  7S5 

Chas'd  from  the  foremoft  line,  the  Grecian  train 
Now  man  the  next,  receding  tow'rd  the  main : 
Wedg'd  in  one  body  at  the  tents  they  ftand, 
Wall'd  round  with  fterns,  a  gloomy,  defp'rate  band. 
"Now  manly  fhame  forbids  th'  inglorious  flight :  790 

Now  fear  itfelf  confines  them  to  the  fight : 
Man  courage  breathes  in  man ;  but  Neflor  mod 
(The  fage  preferver  of  the  Grecian  hofl) 
Exhorts,  adjures,  to  guard  thefe  utmoft  fliores ; 
And  by  their  parents,  by  themfelves,  implores,         79S 

O  friends  !  be  men :  your  gen'rous  breads  inflame 
With  mutual  honour,  and  with  mutual  fliame  ! 

V.  796.  NeJ}or*s  fpeech^     This  popular  harangue  of 
K^or,  is  jultly  extolled  as  the  ftron^eft  and  mod  per- 
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Thirxk  of  your  hopes,  your  fortunes ;  all  the  care 
Your  wives,  your  infants,  and  your  parents  (hare : 
Think  of  each  living  father's  rev'rend  head ;  8oo 

Think  of  each  anceflor  with  glory  dead ; 
Abfent,  by  me  they  fpeak,  by  me  they  fue ; 
They  afli  their  (afety,  and  their  fame,  from  you ; 


fuafive  piece  of  oratory  imaginable.  It  contains  in  it  e- 
very  modve  by  which  men  can  be  affedled  ;  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  wives  and  children,  the  fecure  pofleffion 
of  their  fortunes,  the  refpeift  of  their  living  parents,  and 
the  due  regard  for  the  memory  of  thofe  that  were  de- 
parted :  by  thefe  he  diverts  the  Grecians  from  any 
thoughts  of  flight  irfi  the  article  of  extreme  peril.  Eu- 
ftathius. 

This  noble  exhortation  is  finely  Imitated  by  Taflb, 
Jerufalem,  lib.  lo. 

0  valorofoi  hor  via  con  quefla 

Faccia^  a  rilor  la  pre  da  a  not  rapita* 

V  i7nagins  ad  alcuno  in  mente  deflay 

die  la  figura  quajt,  e  glieV  addita 

De  lapregante  patria  e  dc  la  mejla 

Supplice  famiglivola  s  bigot  tit  a. 

Crede  (dicea)  che  la  iua  patria  fpieghi 

Per  la  mia  lingua  in  tai  parole  i  preghl. 
Guarda  tu  le  mie  leggiy  e  ifacri  tewpi 
Fay  ch"*  io  del  fangue  mio  non  bagnio  c  lavi^ 
Afficura  le  virgini  de  gli  empiy 
E  i  fepolchri,  e  le  cinere  de  gli  avi, 
A  te  piangendo  i  lor  pajfati  te7npi 
Mojlran  la  bianca  chioma  i  vecchi  gravii 
A  te  la  vioglisy  e  le  mammellei  e'lpetto^ 
Le  cune^  e  i  fgli,  e^l  7naritalfio  letto. 


The 
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The  gods  their  fates  on  this  one  adion  lay, 

And  all  are  lod,  if  you  defert  the  day.  805 

He  fpoke,  and  round  him  breath'd  heroic  fires  ; 
Minerva  feconds  what  the  fage  inspires. 
The  mift  of  darknefs  Jove  around  them  threv/ 
She  clear'd,  refloring  ail  the  war  to  view ; 
A  fudden  ray  fliot  beaming  o'er  the  plain,       .  810 

And  fliew'd  the  fliores,  the  navy,  and  the  main : 
He^or  they  faw,  and  all  who  ily,  or  fight, 
The  Icene  wide  opening  to  the  blaze  of  light. 
Firft  of  the  field  great  Ajax  ftrikes  their  eyes, 
His  port  majeftic,  and  his  ample  fize  :  815 

A  pond'rous  mace,  with  fluds  of  iron  crown'd, 
Full  twenty  cubits  long,  lie  f\vings  around  ; 
Nor  fights  like  others  fix'd  to  certain  (lands, 
But  looks  a  moving  tow'r  above  the  bands  ; 
High  on  the  decks,  with  vaft  gigantic  ftride;,  ^20 

The  godlike  hero  (talks  from  fide  to  fide. 
■So  when  a  horfeman  fi-ora  the  Vv^atry  mead 
(Skill'd  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  deed) 
-Drives  four  fair  courfers,  praflis  a  to  obey, 
To  fome  great  city  through  the  public  way;  82 j; 

V.  814.  Fir/}  of  the  fields  great  JJax.~\  In  this  booi^ 
Homer,  to  raife  the  valour  cf  Hedor,  gives  him  Neptune 
for  an  antagonift  ;  and  to  raife  that  of  Ajax,  he  firft  op- 
pofed  him  to  He(51:or,  fupported  by  Apollo,  and  now  the 
fame  Hetlor  impelled  and  feconded  by  Jupiter  himfelf. 
Thefe  are  (trokes  of  a  mafter-hand.     Euftathius. 

V.  824.   Drives  four  fair  courfers  y  tXQ.']  The  com- 
parifon  which  Honacr  h«re  introduces,  is  a  demonftra- 
Vol.  III.  Q^ 
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Safe  in  his  art,  as  fide  by  fide  they  run, 
JI.e  Hiifts  his  feat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one  ; 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies  ; 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 
From  fhip  to  fliip  thus  Ajax  fwiftiy  flew,  8^0 

No  lefs  tlie  wonder  of  the  warring  crew. 
As  furious  Hector  thunder'd  threats  aloud, 
^n'd  rufh'd  enrag'd  before  the  Trojan  croud; 
Then  fwift  invades  the  fliips,  whofe  beaky  prores 
Lay  rank'd  contiguous  on  the  bending  fhores  :  835 

So  the  ftrong  eagle  from  his  airy  height, 
Who  marks  the  fwans  or  cranes  embody'd  flight. 


"tioa  that  the  art  of  mounting  and  managing  horfes  was 
brought  to  fo  great  a  perfet5lion  in  thefe  early  times,  that 
One  man  could  manage  four  at  once,  and  'leap  from 
one  to  the  other,   even  when  they  run  full  fpeed.    But 

<ibme  objed:,  that  the  cuflom  of  riding  was  not  known  in 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war:  befides,  they  fay 
the  companfon  is  notjuft,  for  the  horfes  are  fiiid  to  run 
full  fpeed,  whereas  tlie  fliips  fland  firm  and  unmoved. 
Had  Homer  put  die  comparison  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  heroes,  the  objecflion  had  been  jufl,  and  he  guilty  of 
an  jnconfiliency  :  but  itis  he  himfelf  whofpeaks  :  faddle- 
*horfes  were  in  ufe  in  his  age,  and  any  poet  may  be  al- 
lowed to  illuflrate  pieces  of  antiquity  by  images  familiar 

%b  his  own  times.  This  is  fufFicient  for  the  firfi  oLjedion : 
nor  is  the  fccond  more  reafonable ;  for  it  is  not  abfolute- 
ly  necefTary,  tliat  comparifons  fliould  correfpond  in  eve- 
ry particular ;  it  fiiffices  if  there  be  a  general  refemblance. 
This  is  only  introduced  to  fliew  the  agility  of  Ajax,  who 
paffcs  iwifdy  from  one  vcfTel  to  anotlier,.  and  is  there- 
furcentirrly  jufl.     Euflathius. 
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Stcops  down  impetuous,  while  they  light  for  food, 
And  itooping,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  iiood. 
Jove  leads. him  on  with  his  almighty  hand,  840 

u\xid  breathes  fierce  fpirits  in  his  following  band. 
The  warring  nations  meet,  the  battle  rores. 
Thick  beats  the  conibate  on  the  founding  prores. 
Thou  wouldll  have  thought,  fo  fiuious  was  their  tire. 
No  farca could  tame. them,  and  no  toil  could  tire;    845 
As  if  new  vigour  from  new  fights  they  won,  , 
And  the  long  batdc  was  biit  then  begun. 

at 

Greece  yet  unconquer'd,  kept  aUve  the  .war-,.  , 

Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  defpair.;  - 

'Troy  In  proud  hopes,  already  view'd  the  main  850. 

Bright  with  the  blaze,  and  red  with  heroes  :flain  1 

Like  ftrength  is  felt  from  hope,  and  from  defpair, 

And  each  contends,  as  his  were  all  the  war. 

'Twas  thou,  bold  Hedor  !  whofe  refiUlefs  hand 
Firlt  fei'z'd  a  fhip  on  that  contefted  ftrand;  S^y 

The  fame  which  dead  Protefilaus  bore. 
The  firft  that  touched  th'  unhappy  Trojan  fiiore  : 
For  this,  in  arms  the  warring  nations  flood. 
And  bath'd  their  gen'rous  breads  with  mutual  blood. 
No  room  to  poize  the  lance,  or  bend  the  bow ;         ^60 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  m»in  they  grow;  ^r 


V.  856.  The  fajne  f[):hich  dead  Protefilaus  hre.j  Ho- 
mer feigns  that  He(5tor  laid  hold  of  the  fliip  of  the  dead 
Protefilaus,  rather  than  on  that  of  any  other,  that  he 
might  not  difgrace  any  .of  his  Grecian  generals.     Eu-. 

ftathius. 

Q_2 
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Wounded,  they  wound ;  and  feek  each  odier's  hearts 
With  faulchions,  axes,  fwords,  and  fliorten'd  darts. 
The  faulchions  ring,  (hields  rattle,  axes  found. 
Swords  flalh  in  air,  or  glitter  on  the  ground ;  865 

With  ftreaming  blood  the  llipp'ry  fliores  are  dy'd. 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Still  raging  Hedor  with  his  ample  hand 
Grafps  the  high  ftern,  and  gives  this  loud  command, 

Hafte,  bring  the  flames  !  the  toil  of  ten  long  years 
Is  finifh'd :  and  the  day  defir'd  appears  !  87 1 

This  happy  day  with  acclamations  greet, 
Bright  with  deflruflion  of  yon'  hoftile  fleet. 
The  coward  counfels  of  a  tim'rous  throng 
Of  revVend  dotards,  check'd  our  glory  long :  875 

T.  874.  Tie  convard  counfeh  of  a  iim^ous  throng    fl 

Of  rev  re  Jid  dotards*^    ■^      ~\  'H 

Homer  adds  tliis  with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  pindence, 
to  anfv/er  beforehand  all  the  obje(fticns  which  he  well  fore- 
faw  might  be  made,  becaufe  Hector  never  till  now  attacks 
the  Grecians  in  their  camp,  or  endeavours  to  burn  their 
navy.  He  was  retained  by  the  elders  of  Troy,  who, 
frozen  with  fear  at  the  light  of  Achilles,  never  fuffered 
him  to  march  from  the  ramparts.  Our  author  forgets 
nothing  that  has  the  refemblance  of  truth ;  but  he  had 
yet  a  farther  rcjifon  for  Inferting  this,  as  it  exalts  the 
glory  of  his  principal  hero  :  thefe  elders  of  Troy  thought 
it  lefs  difficult  to  defeat  the  Greeks,  though  defended 
with  (Irong  entrenchments,  while  Achilles  was  not  with 
them ;  than  to  o^'crcome  them  without  entrenchm.ents 
when  he  affiled  them.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  they  ' 
prohibited  Hedor  before,  and  permit  him  now,  to  fally  \ 
upon  the  enemy.     Jyacier, 
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Too  long  Jove  lull'd  us  with  lethargic  charms, 
But  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms} 
In  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  defiresy 
Wakes  all  our  force,  and  feconds  all  our  fires. 

He  fpoke — the  warriors,  at  his  fierce  command,  8 So 
Pour  a  new  deluge  on  the  Grecian  band. :. 
Ev'n  Ajax  paus'd,  fo  thick  the  jav'lins  fly, 
Step'd  back,  and  doubted  or  to  live,  or  die. 
Yet  where  the  oars  are  plac'd,  he  ftands  to  wait 
What  chief  approaching  dares  attempt  his  fate :       885 
Ev'n  to  the  laft,  his  naval  charge  defends. 
Now  fliakes  his  fpear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protends ; 
Ev'n  yet,  the  Greeks  with  piercing  fhouts  infpires, 
Amidll:  attacks,  and  deaths,  and  daits,  and  fires. 

O  friends  !   O  heroes !  names  for  ever  dear,        89Q 
Once  fons  of  Mars,  and  thunderbolts, of  war ! 

v.. 877.  But.  novj  Jove  calls  ic  ar?72ff  ttc.~]  Heflop 
feems  to  be  fenfible  of  an, extraordinary  impulfe  from  hea- 
ven, fignified  by  thefe  words,  the  mojl  7?iighty  hand  of 
Jove  pushing  him  on.  It  is  no  more  than  any  other  per-^ 
fou,  would  be  ready  to  imagine,  who  fliould  rife  from  a 
flate  of  diflrefs  or  indolence,  into  one  of  good  fortunci 
vigpur,  and  ;activity,     Euftathius. 

V.  890.  Thefpeech  of^'Jjax.'}  There  is  great  flrength, 
clofenefs,  and  fpirit  in  this  fpeech,  and  one  might,  lil-:e 
many  critics,  employ  a  whole  page  in  extolling  and  admi- 
ring it  in  general  terms.  But  fure  the  perpetual  rapture; 
of  fuch  commentators,  who  are  aiwa}  s  giving  us  excia* 
mations  indead,  of  criticifms,  may  be  a  mark  of  great  ad^ 
miration,  but  of  little  judgment.  Of  what  ufe  is  this  ei'- 
ther  to  a  reader  who  has  a  tafte,  or>to  one  who  has  not  ?. 
To  admire  a  fine  paffage,.  is  what  the  former  will  do 
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Ah  !  yet  be  mindful  of  your  old  renown^ 

Your  great  forefathers  virtues  and  your  own. 

What  aids  expe<51:  you  in  this  utmoft  ftrait  ? 

What  bulwarks  rifing  between  you  and  fate  ?  805 

No  aids,  no  bulkwarks  your  retreat  attend^ 

No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend. 


without  us,  and  what  the  latter  cannot  be  taught  to  do 
by  us.     However  we  ought  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 
tl-!€  good-nature  of  mofl:  people,  who- are  not  only  pleafed 
\vith  this  fuperficial  applaufe  given  to  fine  pafiages,  but 
are  likewife  inclined  to  transfer  to  the  critic,  who  only 
points  at  thofe  beauties,  part  of  the  admiration  juftly  due 
to  the  poet.     This  is  a  cheap  and  eafy  way  to  fame^ 
which  many  writers  ancient  and  modern,  have  purfued 
with  great  fuccefs.   -Formerly  indeed  this  fort  of  authors 
had  modeft,  and  were  humbly  content  to  call  their  per- 
formances only  Florilegia  or  Pojies  :  but  fome  of  late 
have  pafled  fuch  colledions  on  the  v/orld  for  criticifiTis  of 
great  depth  and  learning,    and  feem  to  expe6t  the  fame 
flowers  fhould  pleafe  us  better,  in  thefe  paultry  nofegayi 
of  their  own  making  up,  than  in  their  native  gardens  where 
they  grew.     As  this  practice  of  extolling  without  giving 
reafons  is  very  convenient  for  mod  writers,  fo  it  excel- 
lently fuits  the  ignorance  or  lazinefs  of  moft  readers, who 
will  come  into  any  fentiment  rather  than  take  the  trouble 
t)f  refuting  it.     Thus  the  complement  is  mutual :  for  as 
fuch  critics  do  not  tax  their  readers  with  any  thought 
to  underftand  them,  fo  their  readers  in  return,  advance 
nothing  in  oppolition  to  fuch  critics.  They  may  go  round- 
ly on,  admiring  and  exclaiming  in  this  manner ;  IV^at  an 
exquifite  Jpir'it  of  poetry  *^  ■  '    Ho'w  beautiful  a  circuni* 

Jlance What  delicacy  of  fentiment  s With  luhat 

art  has  the  poet In  honjj  fuhlime  and  jufl  a  man- 
ner,   Hoi\3  finely  itnagiiied Ho'w  nxicnderfuHy 

beautiful  and  poetical — —And  fo  proceed,  \vithoutonc 
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This  fpot  is  all  you  have,  to  lofe  or  keep : 
There  (land  the  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  thq  deep, 
'Tis  holiile  ground  you  tread ;  your  native  lands     90^ 
Far,  far  from  hence :  your  fates  are  in  your  hands. 
Raging  he  fpoke ;  nor  larther  waftes  his  breath. 
But  turns  his  jav'lin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whate'er  bold  Trojan  arm'd  his  daiing  bands, 
Againft  the  fiible  fhips  with  flaming  bands,  905 

So  well  the  chief  his  naval  weapon  fped. 
The  lucklefs  warrior  at  his  ilern  lay  dead :. 
Full  twelve,  the  boldeft,  in  a  moment  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  (hades  of  hell. 

reafon  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  their  eloquence,  moft 
comfortably  and  ignorantly  apoftrophiling  to  the  end. of 
the  chfipter. 
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BOOK      XVL 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  Hxth  battle  ;  the  d.6ts  and  death  of  Patroclus. 

PJ  TROCLUS  {in  purfuance  of  the  requeft  of  Ne- 
Jior  in  the  eleventh  book)  intreats  Achilles  tofuffer 
him  to  go  to  the  afjijlance  of  the  Greeks  nvith  Ach'tl- 
les*s  troops  and  armour.    He  agrees  to  it,  but  at  the 
fa7ne  time  charges  him  to  content  hiivfe If  irith  re- 
fcui?ig  the  fleet y  ivithout  farther  purfuit  of  the  enc 
my*     The  ar?nour,  horfes,  foldisrs,  and  officers   of 
.    Achilles  are  defcribed.     Achilles  offers  a  libation 
for  thefuccefs  of  his  friend^  after  nvhich  Patroclus 
leads  the  Myrtnidons  to  battle.    The  Trojans  at  the 
fight  cf  Patroclus  in  Achilles* s  armour,  taking  him 
for  that  hero,  are  cafi  into  the  utmofl  conflernaiim: 
he  beats  them  offrofu  the  veff-As^  Hector  l.imfelf flies, 
Sarpedon  is  killed,  though  Jupiter  nvas  averfc  to  his 
fate.  Several  other  particulars  of  the  battle  are  de- 
fcribed; in  the  heat  ofivhich,  Patroclus,  neglc^ing 
the  orders  of  Achilles,  purjucs  the  foe  to  the  '•jjalls  of 
Troy;    ivhere  Apollo  repulfes  and difarms  him,  Eu- 
phorhus  nvounds  hiw,  and  He^or  kills  him  :    which 
concludes  the  book. 


s 


O  warr'd  both  armies  on  th'  enfanguhi'd  fhore, 
While  the  black  veflels  fmoak'd  with  human  gore. 


We  have  at  the  entrance  of  this  book  one  of  the  mod: 
beautiful  parts  of  the  Iliad.     The  two  different  charac- 
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Meantime  Patroclus  to  Achilles  iiies  ; 

The  llreaming  tears  fall  copious  from  his  eyes ; 

tcrs  admirably  luiTained  in  the  dialogue  of  the  two  he- 
roes, wherein  there  is  not  a  period  but  ftrongly  marks  not 
only  their  natural  temper^  but  that  particular  difpofition 
of  mind  in  either,  which  arifes  from  the  prefent  (late  of 
affairs.  We  fee  Patroclus  touched  with  the  deepeft  coni- 
pafiion  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks,  (whom  the 
Trojan,  had  forced  to  retreat  to  their  fliips,   and  which 
ihips  were  on  the  point  of  burning)   profhating  himfelf 
before  the  veflel  of  Acliilles,  and  pouring  put  his  tears  at 
his  feet.     Achilles,   (truck  with  the  grief  of  his  friend, 
demands  the  caufe  of  it.   Patroclus,  pointing  to  the.iliips, 
wliere  the  flames  already  began  to  rife,  teils  him  he  is   ^ 
harder  than  the  rocks  or  fea  which  lay  in  profpeft  be- 
fore them,  if  he  is  not  touched  with  fo  moving  a  fpec- 
tacle,  and  can  fee  in  cold  blood  his  friends  perifliing  ber 
fore  his  eyes.     As  nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  af-'  1 
fcding  than  the  fpecch  of  Patroclus,  fo  nothing  is  more    ? 
lively  and  pic^lurefque  than  the  attitude  he  is  here  de- 
fcribed  in. 

ThQ  pathetic  of  Patroclus'  fpeech  is  finely  contrafted 
by  the  ferte  of  that  of  Achilles.  While  the  former 
is  melting  with  forrow  for  his  countrymen,  the  utmoft 
he  can  hope  from  the  latter,  is  but  to  borrow  his  armour 
and  troops  ;  to  obtain  his  perfonal  affifhrnce  he  knows 
is  impollible.  At  the  very  bftant  that  Achilles  is  mov- 
ed to  aflc  the  caufe  of  his  friend's  concern,  he  feems  to 
fay  that  nothing  could  deferve  it  but  the  death  of  their 
fathers  :  and  in  die  fame  breath  fpeaks  of  the  total  de- 
(truaion  of  the  Greeks  as  of  too  (light  a  caufe  for  tears. 
Patroclus,  at  the  opening  of  this  fpeech,  dares  not 
name  Agamemnon  even  for  being  wounded ;  and  aft^ 
he  has  tried  to  bend  him  by  all  the  arguments  that  could 
affea  an  human  breaft,  he  concludes  by  fuppofiog  that 
fome.  orade  or  fupernatural  infpiration  is  the  caufe  that 
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Not  fafter,  trickling  to  the  plains  below,  5 

From  the  tall  rock  the  fliblc  waters  flow. 
Divine  Pelides,  with  compalTion  mov'd, 
Thus  fpoke,  indulgent  to  his  bed  belov'd. 

wtih-holds  his  arms.    What  can  match  the  fierccncfs  of 
his  anfwer  ?     Which  implies,  that    not  the  oracles  of 
heaven  itfelf  fliould  be  regarded,  if  they  flood  in  com- 
petition with  his  refentment :  that  if  he  yields,  it  mufl 
be  through  his  own  mere  motive :  the  only  reafon  he  has 
ever  to  yield,  is  that  nature  itfelf  cannot  fupport  anger 
eternally :  and  if  he  yields  now,  it  is  only  bccaulehe  had 
before  determined  to  do  fo  at  a  certain  time,  Iliad  9. 
V,  773.     That  time  was  not  till  the  flanies  fnould  ap- 
proach to  his  own  fhips,  till  the  laft  article  of  danger, 
and  that  not  of  danger  to  Greece,  but  to  himfelf.  Thus 
his  very  pity  has  the  (lernefl:  qualifications  in  the  world. 
After  all,  v/hat  is  it  he  yields  to  ?    only  to  fuffer  his 
friend  to  go  in  his  flead,  jufl  tofave  them  from  prefent 
ruin,  but  he  exprefly  forbids  him  to  proceed  any  farther 
in  their  alliftance,   than  barely  to  put  out  the  lires,  and 
fecure  his  own  and  his  friends  return  into  their  coun- 
try :  and  all  this  concludes  with  a  wrti,  that  if  it  were 
pofliblCi  every  Greek  and  every  Trojan  migi;t  periih  ex- 
cept themfelves.     Such  is  that  wrath  of  Achilles,  that 
more  than  wrath,  as  the  Greek  f^chig  implies,  which  Ho- 
mer has  painted  in  fo  flrong  a  colouring. 

V.  8.  Indulge r^t  io  bis  befi  behovci^  The  friendrtiip 
of  Adiilles  and  Patroclus  is  celebrated  by  all  antiquity  : 
and  Homer,  notwithfianding  the  anger  of  Achilles  was 
his  profefTed  fubje^f,  has  found  the  fecret  to  difcover, 
through  that  very  anger,  the  fofter  parts  of  his  charadler. 
In  this  view  we  fhall  find  him  generous  in  his  temper, 
defpifing  gain  and  booty,  and  as  far  as  his  honour  is 
not  concerned,  fond  of  his  miflrefs,  and  eafy  to  his 
friend:  not  proud,  but  when  injured;  and  not  mor£ 
revengeful  when  ill-uftd, xhan  grateful  and  gentle  when 
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Patroclus,  fay,  wlvit  grief  tliy  bofom  bears, 
•  That  flows  fo  fift  in  thefe  unmanly  tears  ?  10 

No.  gli  1,  no  infant  whom  the  mother  keeps 
From  her  lov'd  bread,  with  fond*-  paflion  weeps  ; 

refpe<5lfully  treated. '  *'  Patroclus  (fays  Phlloftratns,  who 
*'  probably  grounds  his  aiTertion  on  fome  ancient  traditi- 
**  on)  was  not  fo  much  elder  than  Achilles  as  to  pretend 
"  to  dired  him,  but  of  a  tender,  modeft,  and  unalTum- 
ing  nature  ;  conflant  and  diligent  in  his  attendance, 
and  feeming  to  have  no  affections  but  thofe  of  his 
*'  friends."  The  fame  author  has  a  very  pretty  pafTage, 
where  Ajax  is  introduced  inquiring  of  Achilles,  "  which 
**  of  all  his  warlike  adions  were  the  moH:  difHcult  and 
*'  danf^erous  to  him  ?  He  anfwers,  Thofe  which  he  un- 
**  dertook  for  the  fake  of  his  friends.  And  which,  con- 
tinues Ajax,  were  the  moil  pleafing  and  eafy  !  The 
very  fame,  replies  Achilles.  He  then  aflcs  him,  Which 
of  all  the  wounds  he  ever  bore  in  battle  was  the  moft 
painful  to  him  ?  Achilles  anfvvcrs.  That  which  he 
'*  received  from  Hector.  But  Hecflor,  fays  Ajax,  nevec 
.**  gave  you  a  wound.  Yes,  replies  Achilles,  a  mortd 
**  one,  when  he  flew  my  friend  Patroclus.*' 

It  is  faid  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
when  that  prince  vifited  the  monuments  of  the  heroes  at 
Troy,  and  placed  a  crown  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ; 
his  friend  Heph^flion  placed  another  on  that  of  Patro- 
clus, as  an  intimation  of  his  being  to  Alexander  what 
the  other  was  to  Achilles.  On  which  occafion  the  fay- 
ing of  Alexander  is  recorded ;  Tiat  Jchilles  ivas  hap^ 
py  indeed  i  for  having  had  fuch  a  friend  to  love  hi  7n  liv» 
ingy  and  fuch  a  poet  to  celebrate  hitn  dead, 

V.  1 1 .  No  girly  no  infant ^  etc.1  I  know  the  obvious 
tranflation  of  this  pafTage  makes  the  comparifbn  confifl 
only  in  the  tears  of  the  infant,  applied  to  thofe  of  Pa- 
troclus.    But  certainly  the  Idea  of  the  fimile  will  be 
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Not  more  the  mother's  foul  that  infant  warms, 
Clung  to  her  knees,  and  reaching  at  her  arms, 
Than  thou  ha{t  mine  !     Oh  tell  me  to  what  end      15 
Thy  melting  forrows  thus  purfue  thy  friend  ? 

Griev'ft  thou  for  me,  or  for  my  martial  band  ? 
Or  come  fad  tidings  from  our  native  land  ? 
Our  fathers  live,  (our  firfl,  mod:  tender  care) 
Thy  good  Menoetius  breathes  the  vital  air,  ^ 

And  hoary  Peleus  yet  extends  his  days ; 
Pleas'd  in  their  age  to  hear  their  children's  praiie. 

Or  may  fome  meaner  caufe  thy  pity  claim? 
Perhaps  yon'rcliques  or  the  Grecian  name, 
Doom'd  in  their  fhips  to  linl;  by  fire  and  fword,         25 
And  pay  'the  forfeit  of  their  haughty  lord  ? 
Whate'er  the  caufe,  reveal  thy  fecret  care, 
And  fpeak  thofe  forrows  wliich  a  friend  would  fliare. 

A  (igh,  that  inflant,  from  his  bofom  broke, 
Another  follow 'd,  and  Patroclus  fpoke,  50 


much  finer,  if  we  comprehend  c^Jfo  in  it  the  motherV 
fondnefs  and  conce^'n,  awakened  by  this  uncalinefs  of  the 
child,  which  no  lefs  aptly  correfoonds  with  the  tender- 
nefs  of  Achilles  on  the  fight  of  his  friend's  afRidion.  And 
tlierc  is  yet  a  t];iird  branch  of  the  coniparifon,  in  that 
purfuit,  and  conilant  application  the  infant  makes  to  the 
mother,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Patroclus  follovv's  Achilles 
with  liis  grief,  till  he  forces  him  to  take  notice  of  it.  I 
think,  all  thefe  circumftances  laid  together,  nothing  can 
be  more  affetfting  or  exaifl  in  all  its  views,  than  this  iimi- 
litude ;  which,  without  diat  regardj'has  perhaps  feemed 
but  low  and  trivial  to  an  unrefleding  reader. 

Vol. in.  R 
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Let  Greece  at  length  with  pity  touch  thy  brcafl", 
Thyfelf  a  Greek;  and  once,  of  Greeks  the  beftl 
Lo  !  ev'ry  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent, 
Lies  pierc'd  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent. 
Eurypylus,  Tydides,  Atreus'fon,  35 

And  wife  Ulyfles,  at  the  navy  groan 
More  for  tTieir  country's  v/cunds,  than  for  their  own. 

V.  3 1 .  Let  Greece  at  !erjgih  ivithplty  touch  thy  hreaft7\ 
The  commentators  labour  to  prove  that  the  words  in  the 
original,  which  begin  this  fpeech,  yCn  vs^ttstr*,  Be  not 
<7;;<7r>',  are  not  meant  to  defire  Achilles  to  bear  no  farther 
Teientment  againft  the  Greeks,  but  only  not  to  be  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  tears  which  Patroclus  fheds  for  their  mis- 
fortune.    Patroclus,  they  fay,  was  not  fo  imprudent  to 
begin  his  intercefTion  in  that  manner,  when  there  was 
need  of  fomething  more  infinuating.  I  take  this  to  be  an 
excefs  of  refinement ;    the  purpofe  of  every  period  in  his 
fpeech  is  to  perfuade   Achilles  to  lay  afide  his  anger ; 
why  then  may  he  not  begin  by  defiring  it  ?  The  whole 
queftion  is,  whether  he  may  fpeak  openly  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  fiift  half  of  the  verfe,  or  in  the  latter  ?  For 
in  the  fame  line  he  reprefents  their  diftrefs. 


•Totav  ya^  <*pti*5  /^ioiriKiv  A;^;«<a<;, 


It  is  plain  he  treats  him  without  much  referA'e,  calls  him 
implacable,  inexorable,  and  even  mifchievous  (for  «/- 
Vdfirvi  implies  no  lefs,)  I  do  not  fee  wherein  the  caution 
of  this  fpeech  confifis  ;  it  is  a  generous,  unartful  petition, 
whereof  Achilles's  nature  would  much  more  approve, 
than  of  all  the  artifice  of  Ulyfies,  (to  which  he  expref- 
fed  his  hatred  in  the  ninth  book,  v,  412.) 
V.  35.  Eurypylus^  Ty elide f,  Atrens" fon^ 

And'vjife  Ulyjfcs," ] 

ratroclusj  in  mentioning  the  wounded  princes  to  Achil- 
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Their  pain,  fofc  arts  of  pharmacy  can  eafc. 

Thy  breaft  alone  no  lenitives  appeafe. 

May  never  rage  like  thine  my  foiil  enllaye,  40 

O  great  in  vain  !  unprofitably  brave  ! 

Thy  country  flighted  in  lier  hil  diitrefs, 

^Vh^t  friend,  what  man,  from  thee  fliall  liopc  redrefs  ^ 

No — men  unborn,  and  ages  yet  behind. 

Shall  curfe  that  fierce^  that  unforgiving  mind.  45 

O  man  unpitying  !    if  of  man  thy  race  j 
But  fiire  thou  fpring'ft  not  from  a  foft  embrace, 
Nor  ever  am'rous  hero  caus'd  thy  birth, 
\  Nor  ever  tender  goddefs  brought  thee  forth. 
Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form,        50 
And  raging  feas  produced  thee  in  a  ftorra, 

les,  takes  care  not  to  put  Agamemnon  firft-,  left  that 
odious  nam^  ftriking  his  ear  on  a  fudden,  ihouid  iliut 
it  againft  the  reft  of  his  difcourfe :  neither  does  he  name 
hffn  laft,  for  fear  Achilles  dwelling  upon  it  ihouid  fall 
icto  paiTion  :  but  he  Aides  it  into  the  middle,  mixing  ai>d 
confounding  it  with  the  reft,  that  it  might  not  be  taken 
too  much  notice  of,  and  that  the  names  which  precede 
and  follow  it  may  diminifn  the  luatred  it  might  excite. 
Wherefore  lie  does  not  To  much  as  accompany  it  with 
an  epitJiet. 

I  think  the  foregoing  remark  of  Euftathius  is  very  in- 
genious, and  I  have  given  into  it  fo  far,  as  to  chufe  ra- 
ther to  make  Patroclus  call  him  Atreus'  fon  than  Aga- 
memnon, which  yet  farther  foftens  it,  fince  thus  it  might 
as  well  be  imagined  he  fpoke  of  Menelaus,  as  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

R2 
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A  foul  well-fuiting  that  tempeftuous  kind. 
So  rough  thy  manners,  fo  untam'd  thy  niind. 

If  fome  dire  oracle  thy  breaft  alarm. 
If  ought  from  Jove,  or  Thetis,  flop  xhy  arm,  55 

Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  fhine, 
If  I  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line : 
Clad  in  thy  dreadful  arms  if  I  appear, 
Proud  Troy  fhall  tremble,  and  defert  the  war  : 
Without  thy  perfon  Greece  (hall  win  the  day,  60 

And  thy  mere  image  chafe  her  foes  away. 
Prefs'd  by  frefh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train 
Shall  quit  the  fhips,  and  Greece  refpire  again. 

Thus,  blind  to  fate  !  with  fupplicating  breath. 
Thou  beg'd  his  arms,  and  in  his  arms  thy  death.      65 

V.  61.  And  thy  mere  image  chafe  her  foes  tj-Tvay.j  It 
Is  hard  to  conceive  a  greater  complement,  or  one  thit 
r.ould  more  touch  the  warlike  ambition  of  Achilles,  than 
this  which  Homer  pats  into  die  mouth  of  Patroclus.  It 
was  alfo  an  encomium  v/hich  he  could  not  fiifpedl  of  flat- 
tery ;  lince  the  perfon  who  made  it  defires  to  hazard  his 
life  upon  the  fecurity  that  the  enemy  could  not  fupport 
the  fight   of  the  very  armour  of  Achilles :  and  indeed 
Achilles  himfelf  feems  to  entertain  no  lefs  a  thought,  in 
the  anfwer  to  diis  fpeech,  v/here  he  afcribes  the  flight  of 
Troy  to  the  blazing  of  his  helmet:  a  circumftance  won- 
derfully fine,  and  nobly  exalting  the  idea  of  tiiis  hero's 
terrible  charader.    Befides  all  this,  Homer  had  it  in  his 
view  to  prepare  hereby  the  wonderful  incident  that  is  to 
cnfue  in  the  eighteenth  Book,  where  the  very  light  of 
Achilles  from  his  fhip  turns  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
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Unfortunately  good  !  a  boding  figh 

Thy  friend  returned  ;  and  with  it,  this  reply, 

Patroclus  !  thy  Achilles  knows  no  fears : 
Nor  words  from  Jove,  nor  oracles  he  hears ; 
Nor  ought  a  mother's  caution  can  fugceft  ;  70 

The  tyrant's  pride  lies  rooted  in  my  breaft. 
My  wrongs,  my  wrongs,  my  condant  thought  engage, 
Thofe  my  fole  oracles,  infpire  my  rage : 
1  made  him  tyrant :  gave  him  power  to  wrong 
Ev'n  me:  I  feh  it;   and  fiiali  feel  it  long.  75 

The  maid,  my  black-ey'd  maid,  he  forc'd  away. 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  weil-fought  day ; 
Dae  to  my  concj^ueCt  of  her  father's  reign ; 

Due- to  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train. 

From  me  he  forc'd  her  ;   me,  the  bold  and  brave  ;      So 

Difarac'd,  diihonour'd,  like  the  raeauefl  flave. 

But  bear  we  this the  wrongs  I  grieve  are  pad; 

'Tis  time  our  fury  faould  relent  at  lail:  : 
I  fix'd  its  date  ;  the  day  I  wifli'd  appears : 
Novv'  Heiftor  to  my  ihips  his  battle  bears. 
The  flames  my  eyes,  the  fliouts  invade  my  ears. 
Go  then  Patroclus  !  court  fair  honour's  charms 
In  Trov's  fam'd  fields,  and  in  Achilles'  arms  ; 
Lead  forth  my  marnal  I\Iyrmidons  to  light, 
Go  fuve  the  fleets,  and  conquer  in  my  right.  90 

See  the  thin  reliques  cf  their  baiiied  band, , 
At  the  lad- edge  of  yon*  deferred  land  I 

R  ^ 
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Behold  ail  lUon  on  their  ihips  defcends  ; 

How  the  cloud  blackens,  how  the  ftorni  impends  i 

It  was  not  thus,  when,  at  my   fight  amaz'd,  95 

Troy  faw  and  trembled,  as  this  helmet  blaz'd: 

Had  not  th'  injurious  king  our  friendfliip  loft,  i 

Yon'  ample  trench  had  bury'd  half  her  hoft,  ^ 

No  camps,  no  bulwarks  now  the  Trojans  fear, 

Thofe  are  not  dreadful,  no  Achilles  there  :  ICO 

No  longer  flames  the  lance  of  Tydeus'  fon  ; 

No  more  your  gen'ral  calls  his  heroes  on : 

V.  10 1.   No  Io?iger  fiames  ths  lance  of  Ty  dens'  fon  ^ 
By  what  Achilles  here    fiys,  joining    Diomed  to  Aga- 
memnon in  this   taunting   refleflion,  one  may  juftly  fu- 
fped  there  was  fome  particular  difagreement  and  emula- 
tion between  thefe  two  heroes.     This  we  may  fuppofe 
to  be  the  more  natural,  becaufe  Diomed  was  of  all  the 
Greeks  confefiedly  the   nearefl  in  fame  and  courage  to 
Achilles,  and  therefore  the  moft  likely  to  move  his  en- 
vy, as  being  the  moft  likely  to  fupply  his  place.     The 
fame  femiments  are  to  be  obferved  in  Diomed  with  re- 
gard to  Achilles ;  he  is  always  confident  in  his  own  va- 
lour, and  therefore  in  their  greateft  extremities  he  no 
•where  acknowledges  the  necefiity  of  appealing  Achilles, 
but  always  in  council  appears  moft  forward  and  refolute 
to  carry  on  the  war  without  him.     For  this  reafon  he 
was  not  thought  a  fit  embaffador  to  Achilles  ;  and  up- 
on return  from  the  embafty ,  he  breaks  into  a  fevere  re- 
fle<5lion,  not  oply  upon  Achilles,  but  even  upon  Agamem- 
non, who  had  lent  this  embafly  to  him.      i nvifo  thou 
hadf  not  fen t  thefe  Jupplicaitons  and  gifts  to  Achilles  ; 
tii  infolence  ^ivas  extreme  before^  but  noio  his  arrogance 
*will  be  intolerable ;  let  us  not  7?iind  nx)hether  he  goes 
or  flays  ^  but  do  our  ditty  and  prepare  for  the  battle. 
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He<5lor,  alone,  I  hear ;  his  dreadful  breath 

Commands  youi  flaughter,  or  proclaims  your  deatli. 

Yet  now,  Patroclus,  ifllie  to  the  plain ; 

Now  iave  the  fhifS,  the  rifmg  fires  reftrain, 

And  give  the  Greeks  to  vifit  Greece  again. 

But  heed  my  words,  and  mark  a  friend's  command, 

Who  trufts  his  fame  and  honours  in  thy  hand. 

And  from  thy  deeds  expeds,  th'  Achaian  hod  I  lO 

Shall  render  back  die  beauteous  maid  he  loll : 

Rage  uncontroui'd  through  all  the  hoflile  crew. 

But  touch  not  Hcdor,  He6lor  is  my  due. 

FAiftathius  obferves,  that  Achilles  ufes  this  particular  ex- 
preffion  concerning  Diomed, 

MxUiTcci  lyx^ivi  ■  I  ■  -■■■■■  » 

becaufe  it  was  the  fame  boafting  expreffion  Diomed  had 
applied  to  himfelf,  Iliad  8.  v.  in.  of  the  original. 
But  this  having  been  laid  only  to  Neftor  in  the  heat  of 
fight,  how  can  we  fuppofe  Achilles  had  notice  of  it  ? 
This  obfervation  (hews  the  great  diligence,  if  not  the 
judgment,  of  the  good  archbifhop. 

V.  III.  S/)a/I  render  back  the  beauteous  maid.~]  But 
this  is  what  the  Greeks  had  already  offered  to  do,  and 
which  he  has  refufed  ;  this  then  is  an  inequality  in  Achil- 
les's  manners.  Not  at  all :  Achilles  is  iunbitioHS ;  when 
he  refufed  thefe  prefents  theGreeks  were  not  low  enough, 
he  would  not  receive  them  till  they  were  reduced  to  the 
lad  extremity,  and  till  he  was  fuflicieatly  revenged  by 
their  ioffes.     Dacier. 

V.  113.  But  touch  not  HcSfor.']  This  injunction  of 
Achilles  is  highly  correfpondent  to  his  ambitious  charac- 
ter ;  he  is  by  no  means  willing  that  the  conquelt  of 
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Though  Jove  in  thunder  fhould  command  the  war, 
Be  juft,  conrult  my  glory,  and  forbear.  115" 

He(5tor  fhoiild  be  atchieved  by  any  hand  but  his  own  : 
in  tjiat  point  of  glory  he  is  jealous  even  of  4iis  deareft 
friend.  This  alfo  wonderfully  ftrengthens  the  idea  we 
have  of  his  implacability  and  refentrnent  ;  fince  at  the 
fame  time  that  nothing  can  move  him  to  ailifl:  the  Greeks 
in  the  batde,  we  fee  it  is  the  utmod  force  upon  his 
nature  to  abfla'n  from  it.  by  tlie  fear  he  manifefls,  left 
any  other  fliould  fubdue  this  hero. 
The  verfe  I  am  fpeaking  of. 

Is  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  as  Homer's,  but  not  to  be 
found  in  the  editions  before  that  of  Barnes's.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  inRru6lions  of  Achilles  to  Patroclus, 
and  therefore  properly  placed  in  this  fpeech ;  but  I  be- 
lieve better  after 

than  where  he  has  inferred  it  four  lines  above  :  for  Achll- 
les's  inftrudions  not  beginning  till  ver.  83. 

it  is  not  fo  proper  to  divide  this  materia!  one  from  the  refl:. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  method  I  propofe,  the  whole 

context  will  lie  in  this  order.     O/ey  my  injiin^ions,  as 

you  confult  my  interefl  and  ho?iour.      Make  as  great 

a  /Jaushter  of  the  Trojans  as  you  nvill,  l^ut  abftain 

from  Heclor.      J?iJ  as foon  as  yni  have  repidfid  them 

from  the  sh'i'fSy  I e  faiisfed  and  return:  for  it  may  be 

fatal  to  purfue  the  z'iciory  to  the  nvalls  of  Troy. 

V.  115.  Confilt  mv glory,  and  Torbear.']  Achilles  tells 
Patroclus  that  if  he  purfues  the  foe  too  far,  whether  he 
fliall  be  viaor  or  vanquifiied,  it  muft  prove  either  way 
prejudicial  to  his  glory.  For,  by  the  former,  the 
Greeks  havbg  no  nipre  need  of  Achiiks's  aid,  will  not 
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The  fleet  once  fav'd,  defiit  from  farther  chacc, 

Nor  lead  to  Illon's  walls  the  Grecian  race ; 

Some  adverfe  god  thy  rafhnefs  may  deftroy ; 

Some  god,  like  Phcebas»  ever  kind  to  Troy, 

Let  Greece  redeem'd  from  diis  deftrudive  ftrait,      i20 

Do  her  own  work,  and  leave  the  reft:  to  fate. 

Oh  !  would  to  iill  th' immortal  pow'rs  above, 

Apollo,  Pallas,  and  ahuighty  Jove  ! 

reflore  him  his  captive,  nor  try  any  more  to  appeafe  him 
by  prefents  :  by  the  latter,  his  arms  would  be  left  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  he  himfelf  upbraided  with  the  death 
of  Patroclus.     Dacier. 

V.  122.  Oh!  nuould  to  allj  etc.]  Achilles  from  his 
overflowing  gall,  vents  this  execration  :  The  Trojans 
he  hates  as  profelled  enemies,  and  he  deteih  the  Gre- 
cians as  people  who  had  with  calmnefs  overlooked  his 
wrongs.  Some  of  the  ancient  critics,  not  entering  into 
the  manners  of  Achilles,  would  have  expunged  this  im- 
precation, as  uttering  an  univerfal  malevolence  to  man- 
kind. This  violence  agrees  perfectly  with  his  impla- 
cable character.  But  one  may  obferve,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  mighty  foi  ce  of  friendfhip,  if  for  the  fake  of 
his  dear  Patroclus  he  will  protetfl  and  fecure  thofe  Greeks, 
whofe  delirudion  he  wifhes.  What  a  little  qualifies 
this  bloody  wifh,  is,  that  we  may  fuppofe  it  fpoken 
with  great  unrefervednefs,  as  in  fecret,  and  between 
friends. 

Monf.  de  la  Motte  has  a  lively  remark  upon  the  ab- 
furdity  of  this  wifh.  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  Jupi- 
ter had  granted  It,  if  all  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  were 
deftroyed,  and  only  Achilles  and  Patroclus  left  to  con- 
quer Troy,  he  aflcs  what  would  be  the  vidlory  without 
any  enemies,  and  the  triumph  without  any  fpedators  ? 
But  the  anfwer  is  very  obvious ;  Homer  intends  to  paint 
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That  not  one  Trojan  might  be  left  alive^ 

And  not  a  Greek  of  all  the  race  furvlve ;  125 

Might  only  we  the  vaft  deftriidion  fliun. 

And  only  we  deftroy  th'  accuifed  town  ! 

Such  conf 'rence  held  the  chiefs ;  while  on  the  (Irand,. 
Great  Jove  with  conqueft  crown 'd  the  Trojan  band. 
Ajax  no  more  the  founding  ftorm  fufiain'd,  1 30 

So  tliick,  the  darts  an  Iron  temp^ii  rain'd  ; 

a  man  In  paifion ;  the  wifhes  and  fchemes  of  fuch  an  one 
are  feldom  conformable  to  reafon ;  and  tl:e  manners  are 
prefer\red  the  better,   the  lefs  they  are  rcprefentcd  to^ 
be  fo.  , 

This  brings  into  my  mind  that  curfe  in  Shakefpear, 
where  that  admirable  mailer  of  nature  makes  Northum- 
berland, in  the  rage  of  his  pailion,  \vi(li  for  an  univerfal 
deftru(ftion. 

-     ■    —  N'c'W  lei  not  natures  hand 


Keep  the  ivild  flood  confined  I  Let  order  d'le^ 
^nd  Itt  the  nvorld  no  longer  be  a  Jlage^ 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lin^^ring  aSi  ' 
But  let  one  fpirit  of  the  fir]} -horn  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bofoniSy  that  each  heart  beifgfei 
On  bloody  courjes^.  the  rude  fcenc  may  endy 
And  darkntfi  he  the  biirier  of  the  dead  I 

V,  I  ;o.  Ajax  no  more,  etc.]   This  defcription  of  A- 
jax  wearied  out  with  battle,  is  a  paflage  of  exquifite  life- 
and  beauty :  yet  what  I  think  nobler  than  tlie  defcripti- 
on itfelf,  is  what  he  fays  at  the  end  of  it,  that  his  hcro^ 
even  in  this  excefs  of  fatigue  and  languor,  could  fcarce  be  J 
moved  from  his  pofi  by  the  efforts  of  a  whole  army.  Vir-  • 
gil  has  copied  the  defcription  very  exadly,  A^a.  9. 
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On  his  tir'd  arm  the  weighty  buckler  hung ; 

His  hollow  helm  with  falling  jav'liris  rung. 

His  breath,  in  quick,  Hiort  pantings,  comes,  and  goes ; 

And  painful  fweat  from  all  his  members  flows.  1 35 

Spent  and  o'erpowerM,  he  barely  breathes  at  moft ; 

Yet  fcarce  an  army  ftirs  him  from  his  pofl : 

Dangers  on  dangers  all  around  him  grow, 

And  toil  to  toil,  and  woe  fucceeds  to  woe. 


-  Ergo  nee  clypeo  juvenls  fubft Jlere  taritum 
Nee  dextra  valet :  injeClis  fte  undique  tclis 
0 bruit ur*     Strepit  affiduo  cava  tempera  circum 
Timiitu  galea y  et  faxis  folida  sera  fatifcunt: 
Difcuffeque  jubse  capiti,  nee  fufficit  umbo 
idiibus :  higeminant  ha  J]  is  et  Troes^  et  ipfe 
Fultnineus  Mnejieus ;  turn  toio  corpore  fiidot 
Liquitur,  et  picsum,  nee  rejpi^'are potcflai, 
Flumen  agit ;  fejfos  quatit  cegcr  anhclitus  ariuf. 

The  circumftances  which  I  have  marked  in  a  different  cha- 
ra(5ler  are  improvements  upon  Homer,  and  the  laft  verfe 
excellently  expreffes,  in  die  (hort  catching  up  of  the  num- 
bers, the  quick,  fliort  panting,  reprefented  in  the  image. 
The  reader  may  add  to  the  cornparifon  an  imitation  of 
the  fiime  place  in  Taffo,  Canto  9.  St.  97. 

Fat  to  iiitanto  ha  ilfoldan  cio^  ch^  e  cctncejfo 
Fare  a  terrena  forza'y  hor  piu  non puofe  : 
Tut  to  e  fatigue  e  fud-jre  ;   un  grave,  e  ipe(p) 
AnheJar  gli  ange  il  pettOy  e  i  fianche  fcote. 
Langue  fotto  b  fcudo  il  brachio  Gpprejfoy 
Glra  la  dejlra  il  fcrro  i?2  pigre  rote ; 
SpeJJ'a,  €  non  iaglia,  e  divenendoottufo 
Perduto  il  hrando  oTitni  di  brando  ha  /'  ufo» 
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Say,  mufes,  thron'd  above  the  (larry  frame,  140 

How  firf}  the  navy  blaz'd  with  Trojan  flame  ? 

Stern  Hc^or  wav'd  his  fword :  and  {landing  near 
Where  furious  Ajax  ply'd  his  afhen  fpear. 
Fill!  on  the  lance  a  ftroke  fj  judly  fped, 
That  the  broad  faulchion  lopp'd  its  brazen  head:     145 
TTis  pointlefs  fpear  the  warrior  fliakes  in  vain ; 
The  brazen  head  falls  founding  on  tlie  plain. 
Great  Ajax  faw,  and  own'd  the  hand  divine, 
Confefling  Jove,  and  trembling  at  the  fign ; 
Wam'd,  he  retreats.     Then  fwift  from  all  fides  pour 
The  hiffing  brands ;  thick  ftreams  the  fiery  fhow'r  5151 

V.  1 48.  Great  Aia-xfoiVi  and  owti^d  the  hand  divine, 
Confefjln^  Jcve,  and  Ire^M'ing  at  the  JigJiP^ 
In  the  Greek  there  is  added  an  explication  q>{  this  fign, 
which  has  no  other  alluHon  to  the  adion,  but  a  very  odd 
one  in  a  fingle  phrafe  or  Metaphor. 

Which  may  be  tranflated, 

So  feeni''d  their  hopes  cut  off  hy  heaven's  high  lordy 
So  dootnd  to  fall  before  the  Trojanfword, 

Chapman  endeavours  to  account  for  the  meannefs  of  this 
conceit,  by  the  grofs  wit  of  Ajax  ;  who  feeing  the  head 
of  his  lance  cut  off,  took  it  into  his  fancy,  that  Jupiter 
would  ir^  the  fame  manner  cut  off  the  counfels  and 
fchemes  of  the  Greeks.  For  to  underfland  this  far-fetch* 
ed  apprehenfion  gravely  as  the  commetators  have  done, 
is  indeed  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Chapman)  moft  dull  and 
ajantical.  I  believe  no  man  will  blame  me  for  leaving 
thefe  lines  out  of  the  text» 

O'er 


i 
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O'er  the  high  ftem  the  curling  volamcs  rife, 
And  flieets  of  rolling  fmoak  involve  the  skies. 

Divine  Achilles  view'd  the  rifing  flamss, 
And  fmote  his  diigh,  and  thus  aloud  exclaims.  155 

Arm,  arm,  Patroulus  !  Lo,  the  blaze  afpires  ! 
The  glowing  ocean  reddens  with  the  fires. 
Arm,  ere  our  veffels  catch  the  fpreading  flame  ; 
Arm,  ere  the  Grecians  be  no  more  a  name  ; 
I  hafte  to  bring  the  troops— The  hero  faid;  160 

1  he  friend  with  ardour,  and  with  joy  obey'd. 

He  cas'd  his  limbs  in  Brafs  ;  and  firfl  around 
His  manly  legs,  with  filver  buckles  bound 
The  clafplng  greaves ;  then  to  his  bread  applies 
The  flamy  cukafs,  of  a  thoufand  d5-es  ;  165 

T.  1 5:4.  Achilles  vieiud  the  rifing  flames^  This 
^vent  Is  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  probabi- 
lity. That  effect  which  a  multitude  of  fpeeches  was  not 
able  to  accomplifl") ,  one  lamentable  fpecftacle,  the  figlitof 
the  flames,  at  length  brings  to  pafs,  and  moves  Acliilles 
to  compailion.  This  it  was,  fay  the  ancients,  thac  mo^'ed 
the  tragedians  to  make  vifibie  reprefentations  of  mifery ; 
for  the  fpedators  'beholding  people  in  unhappy  circum- 
•ftances,  find  their  fouls  more  deeply  touched,  than  by  all 
the  drains  qf  rhetoric.     Euftathias. 

V,    162.  He  cas'd  his  linibs  in   brafs^  etc. J  Homer 
does  not  amufe  himfelf  here  to  defcribe  thefe  arms  of 
Achilles  at  length,  for  befides  that  the  time  permits  it 
not,    he   refen'es   this  defcription  for  the   new  armour . 
which  Thetis  fliall  bring  that  hero  ;  a  defcrlption  which 
will  be  placed  in  a  more  quiet  moment,  and  which  will 
•give  him.  all  the  leifure  of  making  it,  without  requiring 
any  force  to  introduce  it,     Fuftathius. 
Vo  L.  III.  S 
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Emblazed  w  1th  (lads  of  gold  his  faulchion  ilione 
In  the  rich  belt,  as  in  ;i  ftarry  zone  : 
Achilles' fliield  his  ample  {lioulders  fpread, 
Achilles'  iielmet  nodded  o'er  his  head  : 
Adorn'd  in  all  his  terrible  array,  170 

He  fiafii'd  around  intolerable  day, 
AlonCj  untouch'd,  Pelides'jav'lin  ilands, 
-Not  to  be  pois'd  but  by  Pelides'  hands  ; 
From  Pelion's  fliady  brow  the  plant  intire 
•Old  Chiron  rent,  and  fliap'd  it  for  his  fire;  175 

■\Vhofe  fon's  great  arm  alone  the  weapon  wields. 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields. 
Then  brave  Automedon  (an  honour 'd  name. 
The  fecond  to  his  lord  in  love  and  fame. 


V.   172.   A/one,  ujifouch^f,  Pelides* javWin J} andsP[ 
This  pafiiige  affords  anothei  inilance  of  the  (tupidity  of  ihe 
-commentators,  who  are  here  moft  abfurdly  inquifltive  af- 
ter the  reafons  why  Patroclus  does  not  take  the  fpear, 
as  v/ell  as  the  other  arms  of  Achilles  ?  He  thou<Tht  him- 
•felf  a  very  happy  man,  who  firfi:  found  out,  that  Homer 
had  certainly  given  tliis  fpear  to  Patroclus,  If  he  had  not 
'forefeen,  that  when  it  llioald  be  lofl  in  his  future  unfor- 
tunate engagement,  Vulcan  could  not  furnifh  Achilles 
with  another;  being  no  joiner,  but  only  a  fmith.    Virgil, 
it  feems,  was  not  fo  precifely  acquainted  with  Vulcan's 
difabiUty  to  profefs  the  two  trades;  hnce  he  has,  with- 
"  out  any  fciuple,  eniployed  him  in  making  a  fpear,  as  well 
as  the  ether  arms,  for  /Kneas.  Nothing  is  more  obvious 
tlian  this  thought  of  Hcmcr,  v.ho  intended  to  raife  the 
idea  of  his  hero,  'oy  giving  him  fuch  a  fpear  as  no  other 
-could  wield  :  the   dticiiptlon  of  it  in  this  place  is  won- 
•'dcrfully  pompous. 
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In  peace  his  friend,  and  partner  of  the  war)  180 

The  winged  coarfers  harnefs'd  to  the  car. 

Xanthus  and  Balia?,  of  immortal  breed, 

Sprung  from  the  wind,  and  liiie  the  wind  In  fpeed  ; 

V.  183.   sprung  from  the  nvi^id.^     It  is  a  beautiful 
invention  of  the  poet,  to  reprefent  the  wonderful  fwift- 
nefs  of  the  horfes  of  Achilles,   by  faying  they  were  be-, 
gotten  by  the  weftern  wind.      This  lidion  is  truly  poe- 
tical, and  very   proper  in  the  way  of  natural  allegory, 
Howei^er  it   is  not  altogeler  improbable  our  author 
mioht  have  defii-ned  it   even  in  the   literal  fenfe :  nor 
ought  the  notion  to  be  thoug'u  very  extra vagiint  m  a 
poet,    fince  grave  natur;iliib  liavc  ferioufiy  vouched  the 
truth  of  this  kind  of  generation.     Some  of  them  relate, 
as  an  undoubted  piece  of  natural  hiftory,  that  there  was 
anciently   a   breed  of  this  kind  of  horfes  In  Portugal, 
whofe  dams  were  impregnated  by  a  weitern  wind :  Var- 
ro,  Columella,  and  Pliny,  arc  all  of  this  opinion.  I  ihall 
only  mention  the  words  of  Pliny,  Nat.  Hi(h  1.  8.  c.  42. 
Confiat  in  hujitania  circa  Olyfjipcnevi  cppiduv!,  et  Ta^ 
qum  amnsWy   equas  Favonlo  jiante  cbvcrfas  animalevi 
concipere  jpiritim:,  idque  par  turn  fieri  et  gigni  psrnicif- 
Jimiun.  See  alfo  the  fame  author, lib.  4,  cap.  22.  1.  16. 
c.  25.   PolTibly  Homer  had  this  opinion  In  view,  which 
we  fee  has  authority  miOre  than  fufficient  to  give  it  place 
in  poetry.     Virgil  has  given  us  a  defcilption  of  this  man* 
ner  of  conception,  Georgic  3. 

Continuoque  avidis  iihi Juhdita  fiamma  nieduUisy 
Vere  viagis  (quia  vere  calor  redit  ofibus)  ilU 
Ore  ovmes  verfie  in  Zephyrum^  fiani  rupibus  alti'f» 
Exccptanique  Isves  auras  :  et  fapejlne  ullis 
Conjugiisy  veTJto^ravid.^,  viirabile  di^lu, 
Saxa  per  et  fcrpuloj  ei  deprejfas  convalles 

Diffugiunt,.         • 

S  2 
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"Whom  the  v/ing'd  Harpye,  fwift  Podarge,  bore, 

By  Zephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  fliore.  185 

Swift  Pedafus  was  added  to  their  fide, 

(Once  great  Action's,  now  Achilles' pride) 

Who,  Hke  in  ftrength,  in  fwiftnefs,  and  in  grace, 

A  mortal  courfer,  match'd  th'  immortal  race. 

Achilles  fpeeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  warms       19c 
His  hardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms. 
All  breathing  death,  around  their  chief  they  fland, 
A  grim,  terrific,  formidable  band  : 
Grim  as  voracious  wolves,  that  feek  the  fprings. 
When  fcalding  third:  their  burning  bowels  wrings,     195 

.  .  V.  186.  S'wift  Pedafus  ivas  added  to  their  Jide.~\ 
Here  was  a  nccelTity  for  a  fpare  horfe  (  as  in  another 
place  Neltor  had  occalion  for  the  fame)  that  if  by  any 
misfortune  one  of  the  other  horfes  fhould  fall,  there 
might  be  a  frefh  one  ready  at  hand  to  fupply  his  place. 
"This  is  good  management  in  the  poet,  to  deprive  Achil- 
les not  only  of  his  charioteer  and  his  arms,  but  of  one  of 
bis  ineftimablc  horfes.     Euftathius. 

V.  194.  Grim  as  voracious  m:olvcSy  etcj]  There  is 
fcarce  any  pidure  in  Homer  fo  much  in  the  favage  and 
terrible  v/ay,  as  this  comparifon  of  the  Myrmidons  to 
wolves  :  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  pieces  of  Spagnolett, 
or  Salvator  Rofa  :  each  circumdance  is  made  up  of 
images  very  ftrongly  coloured  and  honidly  lively.  The 
principal  dcfign  is  to  reprefent  the  ftern  looks  and  fierce 
appearance  of  the  Tvlyrmidons,  a  gaunt  and  ghaftly  train 
of  raw-boned  bloody-minded  fellows.  But  befides  this, 
the  poet  feems  to  have  fbme  farther  views  in  fo  many 
different  particulars  of  the  comparifon  :  their  eager  de- 
fire  of  fight  is  hinted  at  by  the  wolves  thirfting  after 
w^ter ;   their  flrength  and  vigour  for  the  battle  is  in- 
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(When  fome  tall  ftag,  frefh-flaughter'd  in  the  wood. 
Has  drench'd  theii-  wide  infatiate  throats  with  blood) 
To  the  bUck  fount  they  rufli,  a  hideous  throng, 
With  paunch  diftended,  and  with  lolling  tongue, 

timated  by  their  being  filled  with  food  :  and  as  thefe  beafts 
are  faid  to  have  their  thirft  fharper  after  they  are  gorged, 
with  prey  ;  fo  the  Myrmidons  are  ftrong  and  vigorous  • 
with  eafe  and  refrefhment,  and  tlierefore  more  ardently 
defirous  of  the  combate.     This  image  of  their  fcrength 
is  inculcated  by  feveral  expreflions  both  in  the  limile  and 
the  application,  and  feems  defigned  in  contraft  to  the  o- 
ther  Greeks,  who  are  all  waited  and  fpent  with  toil. 

We  have  a  piilure  much  of  this  kind  given  us  by 
Milton,  lib.  10.  where  death  is  let  loofe  into  the  new 
creation,  to  glut  his  appetite,  and  difcharge  his  rage  up-< 
on  all  nature. 


'As*when  afl&ck 


n 


'f  rav' nous  fowls ^  tho*  many  a  league  remote, 
Joainjl  the  day  of  battle^  to  a  field 
JVhsre  an/lies  lie  ericamp'd,  come  flying,  lur'd 
V/ith  fcsnt  ofllvi7ig  carcajjes,  defign'd 
tor  death  the  follo^mng  day^  in  bloody  fl^hf. 
So  fcented  the  grim  feature  ^  and  upturn'' d 
His  nojlril  ivide  into  the  ?nurky  air^ 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar, 

And  by  Talfo,  Qnft)  10.  St.  2.  of  the  furious  Solda^ 
jovered  with  blood,  and  tbiifting  for  freili  flaughter. 

Cum  dal  chiufo  ovil  cacciuto  viene 
Lupo  fa  I'  hor,  chefugge^  efinafconde; 
Che  fe  hen  del  gran  ventre  omai  tipicns 
Ha  r  ingorde  voragi-iiprofonde, . 
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Fire  fills  their  eye,  their  black  jaws  belcli  the  gore,  200 
And  gorg'd  with  flaughter,  ftiJI  they  thirfl  for  more. 
Like  furious,  rufli'd  the  Myrmidonlan  crew, 
Such  their  dread  ftrength,  and  fuch  their  deathful  view. 

High  in  the  mldfl  the  great  Achilles  (lands, 
Diredls  their  order,  and  the  war  commands.  205 

He,  lov'd  of  Jove,  had  launch 'd  forllion's  fhores- 
Fnll  fifty  vefTels,  mann'd  with  fifty  oars  : 
Five  chofen  leaders  the  fierce  bands  obey, 
Himfelf  fupreme  in  valour,  as  In  fway. 

Firft  march'd  Meneftheus,  of  celefbal  birth,  210 

jDcriv'd  from  thee,  whofe  waters  wafh  the  earth, 
Divine  Sperchlus  !  Jove-defcended  flood  ! 
A  mortal  mother  mixing  with  a  god. 
Such  was  Meneftheus,  but  mlfcall'd  by  fame 
The  fon  of  Borus  that  efpous'd  the  dame.  215 

Eudoras  next ;  whom  Polymele  the  gay 
Fam'd  in  the  graceful  dance,  produc'd  to  day. 

j^vldopur  difangue  ancofuor  tienne 
l^a  lingua^  eH  fugge  de  la  lahbra  immonde. 
Tat*  el  fen  gi  a  dopo  il  fangiiigno  flraiio 
De  la  fiia  cupafame  anco  non*faiio, 

V.  211.  Derived  fro7?i  thee,  ivhofe  nvai erf,  etc.]]  Yio-  ' 
mer  feems  refolved  that  every  thing  about  Achilles  fhall 
be  miraculous.  We  have  feen  his  very  horles  are  of  ce- 
leftial  origin  ;  and  now  his  commanders,  though  vulgarly 
reputed  the  fons  of  men,  are  reprefented  as  the  real  off- 
fpring  of  fome  deity.  The  poet  thus  enhances  the  ad- 
miration of  his  chief  hero  by  every  circumftance  witb 
which  his  imagination  could  furni.Qa  him. 
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Her,  fly  Cellenius  lov'd,  oa  her  would  gaze, 

As  with  fwift  ftep  flie  form'd  the  running  maze : 

To  her  high  chamber  from  Diana's  quire,  220 

The  god  purfu'd  her,  urg'd,  and  crown \1  his  fire. 

The  fon  confeft'd  his  father's  heav'niy  race. 

And  hir'd  his  mother's  fwiftnefs  in  the  chace. 

Strong  Echccleus,  bleft  in  aJI  thofe  charms, 

That  pleas 'd  a  god,  fucceeded  to  her  arms  ;  225 

Not  confcious  of  thofe  loves,  long  hid  from  fame. 

With  gifts  of  price  he  fought  and  won  the  dame : 

Her  fecret  offspring  to  her  lire  (he  bare ; 

Her  fire  carefs'd  him  with  a  parent's  care. 

Pifander  follow'd;  matchlefs  in  his  art  230 

To  wing  the  fpear,  or  aim  the  diftant  dart ; 
No  hand  fo  fure  of  all  th'  Emathian  line, 
Or  if  a  furer,  great  Patroclus !  thine. 

The  fourth  by  Phoenix's  grave  command  was  grac'd, 
Lserces'  valiant  offspring  led  the  laft.  235 

Soon  as  Achilles  with  fuperior  care 
Had  call'd  the  chiefs,  and  order'd  all  the  war,> 

V.  220.  7o  her  high  chamber 7\  It  was  the  cuflom  of 
thofe  times  to  allign  the  uppermoft  rooms  to  the  women, 
that  they  might  be  the  farther  removed  from  commerce  : 
wherefore  Penelope,  in  the  Odyffey,  mounts  up  into  a 
garret,  and  there  fits  to  her  bufinefs.  So  Priam,  in  the 
fixth  book,  ver.  248.  had  chambers  for  the  ladies  of  his 
court,  under  the  roof  of  his  palace. 

The  Lacedaemonians  called  thefe  high  apartments  Zct*, 
and  as  the  word  alfo  fignifies  eggSy  it  is  probabk  it  was 
this  that  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  Helen's  birth, 
who  i^  faid  to  be  born  from  an  egg,     Euflathius. 
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This  ftern  remembrance  to  his  troops  he  gave : 

Ye  far-fam'd  Myrmidons,  ye  fierce  and  brave  ! 

Think  with  what  threats  you  dar'd  the  Trojan  throng, 

Think  what  reproach  thefe  ears  endur'd  fo  long,      24 1 

"  Stern  fon  of  Peleus,  (thus  ye  us'd  to  fay, 

While  refllefs,  raging  in  your  fliips  you  lay) 

**  Oh  nurs'd  with  gall,  unknowing  how  to  yield  ! 

"  Whofe  rage  defrauds  us  of  fo  fam'd  a  field.         24> 

"  If  that  dire  fury  mud  for  ever  burn, 

"  What  make  we  here?  Return,  ye  chiefs,  return  !" 

Such  were  your  words —  Now,  warriors,  grieve  no  more, 

Lo  tliere  the  Trojans !  bathe  your  Rvords  in  gore  ! 

This  day  fliall  give  you  all  your  foul  demands ;       250 

Glut  all  your  hearts  !  and  weary  all  your  hands  ! 

Thus  while  he  rous'd  the  fire  in  ev'ry  breaft, 

Clofc,  and  more  clofe,  the  lifl'ning  cohorts  preft  ; 

Ranks  wedg'd  in  ranks ;  of  arms  a  fteely  ring 

Still  grows,  and  fpreads,  and  thickens  round  the  king. 

As  when  a  circling  wall  the  builder  forms,  256 

Of  ftrength  defenfive  againft  winds  and  florms, 

Compadled  (tones  the  thick'ning  work  compofe, 

And  round  him  wide  the  lifing  flruvflure  grows. 

So  helm  to  helm,  and  creft  to  creft:  they  throng,       260 

Shield  urg'd  on  fhleld,  and  man  drove  man  along  ;  --i. 

Thick,  undiftlnguifh'd  plumes  together  join'd, 

Float  in  one  fea,  and  wave  before  the  wind. 

Far  o'er  the  reft,  in  glitt'ring  pomp  appear  ^ 

There  bold  Automedon  ;  Patroclus  here ;  265 
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Brothers  In  arms,  with  equal  fury  fir'd  ; 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  foul  infpir'd. 

But  mindful  of  the  gods  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  fhady  tent  : 
There  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roll'd,         270 
And  coftly  furs,  and  carpets  fliff  with  gold. 
(The  prefents  of  the  filver-footed  dame) 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowl,  of  antique  frame. 
Which  never  man  had  (lain'd  with  ruddy  wine. 
Nor  rais'd  in  off 'rings  to  the  pow'rs  divine,  275 

But  Peleus'fon  ;  and  Pcleus'  fon  to  none 
Had  rais'd  in  off  'rings,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  ting'd  with  fulphur,  facred  firfl:  to  flame, 
He  purg'd  ;  and  wafli'd  It  in  the  running  ftream. 
Then  cleans'd  his  hands  ;   and  fixing  for  a  fpace       280 
His  eyes  on  heav'n,  his  feet  upon  the  place    • 
Of  ficrlfice,   the  purple  draught  he  pour'd 
Forth  in  the  midft  :  and  thus  the  god  implor'd. 

V.  283.  .4tidihus  ihe  god  implored.']  Though  the  cha- 
racter of  Achilles  everywhere  fliews  a  mind  fwaj^ed  with 
unbounded  paffions,  and  entirely  regardlefs  of  all  human 
authority  and  law ;  yet  he  preferves  a  conftant  refpeft 
to  the  gods,  and  appears  as  zealous  in  the  fentiments 
and  a(5lions  of  piety  as  any  hero  of  the   Iliad ;  who  in- 
deed are  all  remarkable  this  way.     The  prefent  paffage 
is  an  exad  defcriptlon  and  perfed:  ritual  of  the  ceremo- 
nies on  thefe  occaflons.    Achilles,  though  an  urgent  af- 
fair called  for  his  friend's  affidance,  would  not  yet  luf- 
fer  him  to  enter  the  fight,  till  in  a  moil  folemn  man- 
ner he  had  recommended  him  to  the  protedlon  of  Ju- 
piter :  and  this  I  think  a  Wronger  proof  of  his  tender- 
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•    O  thou  fupreme  !  high  thron'd  all  lieight  above ! 

0  great  Pelafgic,  Dodonoean  Jove  1  285 

nefs  and  affedlon  for  Patroclus,  than  either  the  grief  he 
exprefTed  at  his  deadi,  or  the  fury  he  ihewed  to  revenge 
ir. 

V.  285.  Dodonoean  Jove."]  Tlie  frequent  mention  of 
oracles  in  Homer,  and  the  ancient  authors,  may  make 
it  not  improper  to  give  the  reader  a  general  account  of 
fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  Grecian  fuperftition  ;  which 

1  cannot  do  better  than  in  the  words  of  my  friend  iVTr. 
Stanyan,  in  his  excellent  and  judicious  abflrad  of  die 
Grecian  flillory. 

**  The  oracles  were  ranked   among  the  nobled  and  3 
**  moil   religious    kinds   of  divinanon ;   the    defign    of  | 
"  them  being  to  fettle  fuch  an  immediate  way  of  con*- 
"  verfe  with  tlieir  gods,    as  to  be  able  by  them  not  on- 
*•  ly  to  explain  things   intricate  and  obfciire,  but  alfb 
«*  to  anticipate  the  knowledge   of  future  events  ;  and 
that  with  far  greater  certainty  than  thcy"  could  hope, 
for  from  men,  who  out  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
*'  mud  fometimes  either  conceal  or  betray  the   truth, 
*'  So  that  this  became  the  only  fafe  way  of  deliberadng 
"  upon  affairs  of  any   confequence,   either  public   or 
"  private.     Whether  to  proclaim   war,  or  conclude  a 
**  peace;  to  infbtute  a  new  form  of  government,  oren- 
*'  a<5t  new  laws ;    all  was  to  be   done  with   the  advice 
and  approbation  of  the  oracle,  whofe  determinations 
were  always  held  lacred  and  inviolable.       As  to  the 
caufes    of  oracles,  Jupiter  was   looked  upon  as  the 
*'  firfl:  caufe  of  this,   and  all  other  forts  of  divination; 
**  he  had  the  book  of  fate  before  him,  and  out  of  that 
**  revealed  either  more  or  lefs,   as  he  pleaied,    to  infe-;| 
"  rior  dssmons.       But  to  argue  more  rationally,   this 
"  way  of  accefs  to  the  gods  has  been  branded  as  one  of 
■**  the  earlied  and  groifed  pieces  of  priefkraft,,  that  ob- 
**  tained  in  the  world.     For  the   priefts,  whofe  depen- 
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Who  'midft  furrounding  frodsj  and  vapours  chill, 
Prefide  on  ble;ik  Dodona's  vocul  hill : 


**  dance    was  on  the  oracle's,    when  they  found    the 
"  cheat  had  got  fufficient  footinoj,  allowed  no  man  to 
*'  confult  the  gods  v/jthout  co(tIy  facnlices  and  rich  pie- 
**  fents  to  themfelves :   and  as  few  could  bear  this  ex- 
**  pence,  it  feived  to  raife  their  credit  among  the  com- 
"  mon  people   by  keeping  them  at  an  awful  difiance. 
"  And  to  heighten  their  eiteem  with  the  better  and  wcal- 
**  thier  fort,  even  they  were  only  admitted  upon  a  few 
*'  dated  days  :  by  which  the  thing  appeared  ft  ill  more 
*'  myfterious,  and  for  want  of  this  good  management, 
*'  muft  quickly  have  been  feen  through,  and  fall  to  the 
*'  ground.      But  whatever  juggling  there  was  as  to  the 
*•  religious  part,  oracles  had  certainly  a  good  effecft  as 
**  to   the  public ;   being  admirably  fuited  to  the  genius 
^'  of  a  people,  who  would  join  in  the  mod  defperate 
'**  expedition,  and  admit  of  any  change  of  government, 
'^  when  they  underftood  by  the  oracle  it  was  the  irre- 
^*  fiftible  will  of  the  gods.     1  his  was  the  method  Mi- 
*'  nos,  Lycurgus,   and  all  the  famous  law-givers-  took  ; 
**  and  indeed  they  found  the  people  fo  intirely  devoted 
*'  to  this  part  of  religion,  that  it  was  generally  the  ea- 
■**  fieft,   and  fometimes  the  only  way  of  winning  them 
**'  into  a  compliance.     And  then  they  took  care  to  have 
*'  them  delivered  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms,  as  to  ad- 
**  mit  of  different  conflru(5lions  according  to  the  exigen- 
"  cy  of  the  times  :  So  that  they  were  generally  interpre- 
*'  ted  to  the  advantage  of  the  date,  unlcfs  fometimes 
*'  there  happened  to  be  bribeiy  or  flattery  in  the  cafe  ; 
**  as   when  Demodhenes  complained  that  die  Pjthia 
"*'  fpoke  as  Philip  would  have  her.     The  mod  nume- 
*'  rous,   and  of  greatcd  repute,  were  the  oracles   of 
"  Apollo,  who,  in  fubordination   to  Jupiter,  was  ap- 
■**  pointed  to  prefide  over,  and  infpire.  all  forts  of  pro- 
*'  phets  and  diviners.     And  amongd  thqfe,  the  Del- 
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(Whofe  groves,  the  Selll,  race  auflere  !  furround, 
Their  feet  unwafli'd,  their  flumbers  on  the  ground  ; 


*^  phian  challenged  the  firft-  place,  not  To  much  in  re- 
**  fpefl  of  its  antiquity,  as  its  perfpicuity  and  certain- 
**  ty ;  infomuch  that  the  anfwers  of  the  Tnpos  came 
"  to  be*ufed  prqverbially  for  clear  and  infallible  truths. 
"  Here  we  muft  not  omit  the  fir'l  Pythia  or  prieftefs  of 
"  this  famous  oracle  in  heroic  verfe.  They  found  a  fe- 
"  tret  charm  in  numbers,  which  made  every  thing  look 
*'  pompous  and  weighty.  And  hence  it  became  the  ge- 
"  neral  practice  of  legidators  and  philofophers,  to  de- 
**  liver  their  laws  and  maxims  in  that  drefs :  and 
**  fcarce  any  thing  in  thofe  ages  was  writ  of  excellence 
*'  or  moment  but  in  verfe.  This  was  the  dawn  of 
**  poetry,  which  foon  grew  into  repute ;  and  fo  long 
*'  as  it  ferved  to  fuch  noble  purpoits  as  religion  and 
*'  government,  poets  were  highly  honoured,  and  admit- 
*'  ed  into  a  ihare  of  the  adminiflration.  But  by  that 
**  time  it  arrived  to  any  perfedion,  they  piirfued  more 
*'  mean  and  fervile  ends ;  and  as  they  prolHtuted  their 
"  mufe  and  debafed  the  fubjecl,  they  funk  proportion- 
**  ably  in  their  edeem  and  diginity.  As  to  the  hi{i:ory 
"  of  oracles,we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  very  in- 
*'  fancy  of  Greece,  and  it  is  as  uncertain  when  they 
*'  were  finally  extincl:,  as  when  tliey  began.  For  they 
*'  often  loft  their  prophetic  faculty  for  fome  time,  and 
''  recovered  it  again.  I  know  it  is  a  common  opinion, 
*'  that  they  were  univerfilly  filenced  upon  our  Saviour's 
*'  appearance  in  the  world  :  and  if  the  devil  had  been 
"  permitted  for  fo  many  ages  to  delude  mankind,  it 
*'  might  probably  have  been  fo.  But  we  are  afiiired 
*'  from  hiftory,  that  feveral  of  them  continued  till  the 
*'  reign  of  Julian  the  apod^te,  and  were  coufuited  by 
*'  him:  and  therefore  I  look  upon  the  whole-  bufmefs 
"as  of  human  contrivance;  an  egregious  impofture 
*'  founded  upoa  fupci-ilition,  and  carded  on   by  policy 

"and 
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Who  hear,  from  ruftling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees ;     390 
And  catch  the  flites,  low-whifper'd  in  the  breeze.) 

*'  and  intefeft,  till  the  brighter  oracles  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
*"'  tures  difpclled  thefe  mills  of  error  and  enthuliafm." 

V.  28^.  Pelajgic,  Dodorhean   Jovc.~\     Achilles  io- 
vokes  Jupiter  with  thcfc  particular  appellations,    and  re- 
prcfents   to  him  the  fervlces  performed  by  thefe  pricfts 
und  prophets  ;    making  diefe  honours,  paid  in  liis  own 
country,  his  claim  for  the  protection  of  this  deity.      Ju- 
piter was  looked  upon  as  the  lirft  caufe  of  all  divination 
and  oracles,    from   whence  he  had  the  appellation  of 
7rxvou:p!xio',^  Iliad  8.  v.  250.  The  firft^racle  ofDodona 
w;is  founded  by  the  Pelafgi,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  which  is  coniirmed  by    this  verfe 
of  Hefiod,  prefer ved  by  the  fcholiafl  on  Sophocles  Tra- 
chin. 

The  oaks  of  this  pl.ice  wave  fud  to  be  endowed  with 
voice,  and  prophetic  fpirit ;  the  pnefts  who  gaveanfwers 
concealing  themfelves  in  thefe  trees ;  a  pra*3:ice  which 
the  pious  frauds  of  fucceeding  ages  have  rendered  not 
improbable, 

y.  288,  JVhofe groves i  the  Selii,  race  aujlere^  etc.^  - 
Homer  fecms  to  me  to  iayckarly  enough,  that  thefe 
prlefls  lay  on  the  ground  and  forbore  the  bath,  to  ho- 
nour by  thefe  au(terities  the  god  they  ferved  :  for  he 
fays,  crt>/  vc4<ycri  cev/TrroVc^j?,  that  is  <ro/  can,  in  my  o- 
()inion,  only  fignify  io^ you^  that  is  to  fay,  to  p^cafs 
you,  and  for  your  honour.  This  example  is  remark- 
able, but  I  do  not  think  it  fingular;  and  the  earlleft  an- 
tiquity may  furnifli  us  with  the  like  of  Pagans,  who,  by 
an  aun:ere  life  tried  to  pleafe  their  gods.  Neverthelefs  I 
am  obliged  to  fay,  that  Strabo,  who  fpeaks  at  large  of 
thefe  Selli  in  his  fevcnth  book,   has  not  taken  this  au- 

V  o  L.  III.  T 
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Hear,  as  of  old  !  Thou  gav'ft,  at  Thetis'  prayV, 
Glory  to  me,  and  to  the  Greeks  defpair: 

ftenty  of  life  for  an  cffeft  of  their  devotion,  but  for  a 
remain  of  the  groffnefs  of  their  ancedors ;  who,  being 
barbarians,  and  ftraying  from  country  to  country,  had 
no  bed  but  the  earth,  and  never  ufed  a  bath.  But  it 
is  no  way  unlikely  that  what  was  in  the  firft  Pelafgians, 
who  founded  this  oracle,  only  cuftom  and  ufe,  might 
be  continued  by  thefe  priefls  through  devotion.  How 
many  things  do  we  at  this  day  fee,  which  were  in  their 
original  only  ancient  manner,  afid  which  are  continued 
through  zeal,  and  afpirit  of  religion  ?  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  thefe  priefts  by  this  hard  living  had  a  'mind 
to  attra(51:  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  a  people  who 
loved  luxury  and  delicacy  fo  much.  I  was  willing  to 
fearch  Into  antiquity  for  the  original  of  thefe  Selli, 
priefb  of  Jupiter,  but  found  nothing  fo  ancient  as  Ho- 
mer ;  Herodotus  writes  in  his  fecond  hook,  that  the 
oracle  of  Dodona  was  the  ancienteft  in  Greece,  and  that 
it  was  a  long  time  the  only  one  ;  but  what  he  adds,  that 
it  was  founded  by  an  Egyptian  woman,  who  was  the 
prieftefs  of  it,  is  contradicled  by  this  paflage  of  Ho- 
mer, who  (hews,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
this  temple  was  ferved  by  men  called  Selli,  and  not  by 
women.  Strabo  informs  us  of  a  curious  ancient  tradi- 
tion, importing,  that  this  temple  was  at  firfl  built  in 
Thedaly,  that  from  thence  it  was  carried  into  Dodona ; 
that  fcveral  women  who  had  placed, their  devotion  there, 
followed  it ;  and  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  priefteifes 
ufed  to  be  chofen  from  among  the  defcendents  of  thofe 
women.  To  return  to  thefe  Selli,  Sophocles,  who, 
of  all  the  Greek  poets,  is  he  who  has  mofl  imitated 
Homer,  fpeaks  in  like  manner  of  thele  priefls  in  one 
of  his  plays,  where  Hercules  fays  to  his  fon  Hillus ; 
*'  I  will  declare  to  thee  a  new  oracle,  which  perfedly 
"  agrees  with  this  ancient  oi\c ;  I  myfclf  having  en- 
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Lo  to  the  dangers  of  die  fighting  field 

Tiie  bed,  the  deareft  of  my  friends,  I  yield;  295 

*  *  tered  into  tlie  facred  wood  inhabited  by  the  auflere 
*'  Selli,  who  lie  on  the  ground,  writ  this  anfwer  of  the 
"  oak,  which  is  confecrated  to  my  father  Jupiter,  and 
**  which  renders  his  oracles  in  all  languages."    Daciej, 

V.  288.3  Homer,  in  this  verfe,  ufes  a  word  which 
I  think  fingular  and  remarkable,  vTrocp^rui.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  was  put  fimply  for  7r^a2>iiiT£«<,  but  am  per- 
luadcd  that  this  term  includes  fome  particular  fenfe,  and 
fhews  fome  cuftom  but  Hide  known,  which  I  would 
willingly  difcover.  In  the  Scholia  of  Didymus  there 
is  this  remark:  *'  They  called  thofe  who  ferv^ed  in  the 
*'  temple,  and  who  explained  the  oracles  rendered  by 
"  the  prieft,  hypophetSt  or  tinder-prophets''  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  were  in  the  temple  fervitors,  or  fub- 
altern  minifters,  who,  for  the  fake  of  gain,  undertook 
to  explain  the  oracles  which  were  obfcure.  This  cu- 
ftom  feems  very  well  eftablilhed  in  the  Ion  of  Euripi- 
des ;  where  that  young  child  (after  having  faid  that  tha 
prieftefs  is  feated  on  the  tripod,  and  renders  the  ora- 
cles which  Apollo  dictates  to  her)  addrefies  himfelf  to 
thofe  who  ferve  in  the  temple,  and  bids  them  go  and 
wafh  in  the  Caftalian  fountain,  to  come  again  into  the 
temple,  and  explain  the  oracles  to  thofe  who  fhould 
demand  the  expiicadon  of  them.  Homer  therefore 
means  to  fliew,  that  thefe  Selli  were,  in  the  temple  of 
Dodona,  thofe  fubaltern  miniders  that  interpreted  the 
oracles.  But  this,  after  all,  does  not  appear  to  agree 
with  the  prefent  paffage :  for,  befides  that  the  cuftom 
was  not  eftabliflied  in  Homer's  time,  and  that  there  if, 
no  footitep  of  it  founded  in  that  eariy  age  ;  diefe  Selli, 
of  whom  Homer  fpeaks,  are  not  here  minifters  lu'Dordi- 
nate  to  others ;  they  are  plainly  the  chief  priefls.  The 
explication  of  this  word  therefore  muft  be  elfewhere 
fought,  and  I  {hall  offer  mv  conjecture,  which  I  groiind 
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Though  ftill  determin'd,  to  my  fhrps  confin'd, 
Patrockis  gone,  I  ftay  but  half  behind. 
Oh  !  be  his  guard  thy  providential  care. 
Confirm  his  heart,  and  firing  his  arm  to  war : 
Prefs'd  by  his.fingle  force,  let  Hedor  fee  300 

His  fame  In  arms,  not  owing  all  to  me. 
But  when  the  fleets  are  fav'd  from  foes  and  fire. 
Let  him,  with  conqucil  and  renown  retire  : 
Preferve  his  arms,  preferve  his  focial  train. 
And  fafe  return  him  to  thefe  eyes  again  !  305 

Great  Jove  confents  to  half  the  chief's  requeft, 
But  heav'n's  eternal  doom  denies  the  reft  ; 


upon  the  nature  of  this  oracle  of  Dodona;  which  was 
very  different  from  all  the  other  oracles :  in  all  other 
temples  the  priefls  delivered  the  oracles  which  they  had 
received  from  their  gods,  immediately  :  but  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodona,  Jupiter  did  not  utter  his  oracles  to  his 
pricfls,  but  to  his  Sclli ;  he  rendered  them  to  the  oaks, 
and  the  wonderful  oaks  rendered  them  to  the  priefls, 
v/ho  declared  them  to  thofe  wlio  confulted  them  :  fo 
thefe  pricfb  were  not  properly  TtooCp-.irxi,  propbcts,  fince 
they  did  not  receive  thofc  anfvvers  from  the  mouth  of 
iheir  god  immediately  ;  but  they  were  vTrop^riCi,  luider- 
prophcth  bccaufc  they  received  them  from  the  mouth 
of  the  oaks,  if  I  may  fay  fo.  The  oaks,  properly 
fpeaking,  were  tire  prophets,  the  firll  interpreters  of 
Jupiter's  oracles  ;  and  the  Sclli  were  ^Vocj&^rfts;,  undtr- 
prophslSi  bccaufe  they  pronounced  what  the  oaks  had 
faid.  Thus  Homer,  in  one  finale  word,  includes  a  very 
curious  piece  of  antiquity.      Dacier. 

V.  306.  Great  Jove  coiifents  to  half 7}^     Virgil  has 
finely  imitated  this  in  his  lith  ^i^neid. 
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To  free  the  fleet  was  granted  to  hfs  pray'r; 

His  fafe  return,  the  winds  difpers'd  in  air. 

Back  to  his  tent  the  ftem  Achilles  flies,  31O 

And  waits  the  combate  with  impatient  eyes. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care,  ^ 

Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wafps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play,    . 
Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  high-way,    31^ 

Audit tf  ct  voti  Phcebusfuccedere partem 
Menie  dedit :  partem  volucres  difperftt  in  auras, 
Sternerct  tit  fubita  turbatam  morte  Camillam 
Annuit  oranti;    reducem  ut  patria  aha  videret 
Non  dcdit,  in(^ue  notos  vocem  vertere  procelLr, 

V.  314,  As  ivafps  provok^dy  etc.l  One  may  obferve, 
that  though  Homer  fometimes  takes  his  fimilitudes  from 
the  meaneft  and  fmalleft  things  in  nature,  yet  he  orders 
it  fo  as  by  their  appearance  to  fignahze  and  give  luftre  to 
his  greateft  heroes.  Here  he  likens  a  body  of  Myrmi- 
dons to  a  neft  of  wafps,  not  on  account  of  their  ftrcngth 
and  bravery,  but  of  their  heat  and  refentment.  Virgil 
has  Imitated  thefe  humble  comparifons,  as  when  he  com- 
pares the  builders  of  Carthage  to  bees.  Homer  has  car- 
ried it  a  little  farther  in  another  place,  where  he  com- 
pares the  foldiers  to  flies,  for  their  bufy  induftry  and 
perfeverance  about  a  dead  body ;  not  diminlihing  his  he- 
roes by  the  fize  of  thefe  fmali  animals,  but  raifing  his 
comparifons  from  certain  properties  inherent  in  them^ 
which  deferve  our  obfervatiou.     Euftathius. 

This  brings  into  ray  mind  a  pretty  rural  llmilein  Spen- 
fer,  which  is  very  much  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  old  father 
of  poetry. 
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In  fwarras  the  guiltlefs  traveller  engage, 

Whet  all  their  ftings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage: 

All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  gen'ral  cry 

Aflert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny. 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  Avarms,       320 

So  loud  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

Their  rifing  rage  Patroclus'  breath  Infplres, 

Who  thus  inflames  them  with  heroic  fires. 

O  warriors,  part'ners  of  Achilles'  praife  ! 
Be  mindfci  of  your  deeds  in  ancient  days  :  325 

Your  godlike  mafter  let  your  zS:s  proclaim, 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  mighty  name. 
Think,  your  Achilles  fees  you  light :   Be  brave, 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  you  fave. 

Joyful  they  heard,  and  kindling  as  he  fpoke,         33O 
Flew  to  the  fleet, -involv'd  in  fire  and  fmoke. 
From  fliore  to  fliore  the  doubling  fliouts  refound. 
The  hollow  fhips  return  a  deeper  found. 
The  war  ftood  full,  and  all  around  them  gaz'd. 
When  great  Achilles'  fhining  armour  blaz'd :  335 

As  gentle  Jljepherd  in  fvjeet  even-tide^ 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  ^gins  to  nvelke  in  lutf/?. 
High  on  a  hill,  his  flock  to  vieiven  <ivide, 
Marks  'which  do  bite  their  hajly  fupper  bcjl ; 
A  cloud  ofcwnh'rous  gnats  do  him  inolejl, 
Alljlrivi?ig  to  infix  their  feeble  fti?jgs. 
That  from  their  noyance  be  no  ivhit  can  reft. 
But  <v:iih  his  clonvnijjj  hands  their  te?ider  nvingf 
Be  hrujjjeth  ofty  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 
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Troy  faw,  and  thought  the  dread  Achillea  nigh. 
At  once  they  fee;  they  tremble,  and  they  fly. 

I'hen  firft  thy  fpcar,  divine  Patroclus  !  flew. 
Where  the  war  rag'd,  and  where  die  tumult  grew. 
Clofe  to  the  ftcrn  of  that  fam'd  fliip,  which  bore     34O 
Unbleft  Protcfilaus  to  Illon's  (hore. 
The  great  Pceonian,  bold  Pyr^chmes,  ftood  ; 
(Who  led  his  bands  from  Axius'  winding  flood) 
His  (houlder-blade  receives  the  fatal  wound ; 
The  groaning  warrior  pants  upon  the  ground.  34 j 

His  troops,  that  fee  their  country's  glory  flain, 
Fly  diverfe,  fcatter'd  o'er  the  diftant  plain. 
Patroclus'  arm  forbids  the  fpreading  fires. 
And  from  the  half-burn'd  fhip  proud  Troy  retires : 
Clear'd  from  the  fmoak  the  joyful  navy  lies;  3^0 

In  heaps  on  heaps  the  foe  tumultuous  iiics ; 
Triumphant  Greece  her  refcu'd  decks  afcends, 
A.nd  loud  acclaim  the  (larry  region  rends. 
So  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  tlie  mountain's  head, 
O'er  heav  n's  expanfe  like  one  black  ceiling  fpread  : 

V.  354.  So  nxfhen  thick  clouds^  etcj  All  the  com- 
mentators take  this  comparifon  in  a  fenfe  different  from 
that  in  which  it  is  here  tranflated.  They  fuppofe  Jupi- 
ter is  here  defcribed  cleaving  the  air  with  a  flafh  of  ligh- 
tneing,  and  fpreading  a  gleam  of  light  over  a  high  moun- 
tain, which  a  black  cloud  held  buried  in  darknefs.  The 
application  Is  made  to  Patroclus  falling  on  the  Trojans, 
and  giving  refpite  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  plunged 
in  obfcurity.  Euftathlus  gives  this  interpretation,  but, 
at  the  fame  tLme,  acknowledges  it  improper  in  this  com- 
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Sudden,  the  thund'rer  with  a  flafhing  ray,  3^5 

BiirfU  through  the  darknefs,  and  lets  down  the  day : 
The  hills  fhinc  out,  the  rocks  in  profpe(51:  rile. 
And  dreams,  and  vales,  and  forefts  flrike  the  eyes ; 

parifon  to  reprefent  the  extin<5lion  of  the  flames  by  the 
darting  of  lightning-  This  explanation  is  folely  founded 
on  the  expreffion  ^s^o^f^fspilst  Ziv<;fulgurator  Jupiter^ 
which  epithet  is  often  applied  when  no  fuch  a6Hon  is  fup- 
pofed.  The  moft  obvious  fignification  of  the  words  in 
this  pafiage,  gives  a  more  natural  and  agreeable  image, 
and  admits  of  a  jufter  application.  The  (iraile  feems  to 
be  of  Jupiter  difperfing  a  black  cloud  which  had  covered 
a  high  mountain,  whereby  a  beautiful  profped,  which 
was  before  hid  in  darknefs,  fuddenly  appears.  This  is 
applicable  to  the  prefent  (late  of  the  Greeks,  after  Pa- 
troclus  had  extinguifhed  the  flames, which  began  to  fpread 
-  clouds  of  fmoke  over  the  fleet.  It  is  Homer's  defign  in 
his  comparifons  to  apply  them  to  the  moft  obvious  and 
fenfible  image  of  the  thing  to  be  illaftrated ;  which  his 
commentators  too  frequently  endeavour  to  hide  by  mo- 
ral and  allegorical  refinements ;  and  thus  injure  the  poet 
more,  by  attributing  to  him  what  does  not  belong  to 
him,  than  byrefufing  him  what  is  really  his  own. 

It  is  much  the  fame  image  with  that  of  Milton  in  his 
fecond  book,  though  applied  in  a  very  different  v/ay. 

As  nuhcn  from  mountain  tops  the  dujly  clouds 
Afcendlngi  nvhile  the  north  iJoindJieepSi  oerfprcad 
Bea^'n's  chearful face  ;  the  lonuring  element 
Scouls  o'er  the  darkned  landsklp fnG^> or  shonu'r'. 
If  chance  the  radiant  fun  nvith  farenxiel  f^vset 
Extend  hii  evening  heam^  the  fields  revive ^ 
The  birds  their  notes  ren^vjy  the  bleating  herds 
Aitejl  their  joy^  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 
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The  fmiling  fccne  wide  opens  to  the  ilght,  360 

And  all  th'  unmeafur'd  ^i^ther  flames  with  light. 

But  Troy  repuls'd,  and  fcatter'd  o'er  the  plains, 
Forc'd  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fight  maintains. 
Now  ev'ry  Greek  fome  hoftile  hero  flew, 
But  dill  the  foremofi:,  bold  Patroclus  flew ;  365 

As  Areilycus  had  turn'd  him  round, 
Sharp  in  his  thigh  he  felt  the  piercing  wound ; 
The  brazen  pointed  fpear,  with  vigour  thrown, 
The  thigh  transfix'd,  and  broke  the  brittle  bone : 
Headlong  he  fell.    Next  Thoas  was  thy  chance,       370 
Thy  bread,  unarm'd,  receiv'd  tlie  Spartan  lance, 
Phylides'  dart  (as  Amphiclus  drew  nigh) 
His  blow  prevented,  and  tranfpierc'd  his  thigh, 
Tore  all  the  brawn,  and  rent  the  nerves  away ; 
In  darknefs,  and  in  death,  the  warrior  lay.  375" 

In  equal  arms  two  fons  of  Neftor  (bnd, 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  the  Lyclan  band  ; 
By  great  Antilochus,  Atymnius  dies, 
Pierc'd  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth  !  he  lies. 
Kind  Maris,  bleeding  in  liis  brother's  wound,  380 

Defends  the  breathlefs  carcafe  on  the  ground  ; 
Furious  he  flies,  his  murd'rer  to  engage, 
But  godly  Thrafmied  prevents  his  rage. 
Between  his  arm  and  flioulder  aims  a  blow  ; 
His  arm  fails  fpouting  on  the  dull  below  :  385 

He  finks,  with  endlefs  darknefs  cover'd  o'er, 
And  vents  his  foul  efllis'd  Vvith  gufliing  gore. 
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Slain  by  two  brothers,  thus  two  brothers  bleed, 

Sarpedon's  friends,  Amifodarus'  feed  ; 

Amifodams,  who,  by  furies  led,  o  90 

The  bane  of  men,  abhor'd  Chimasra  bred ; 

Sklll'd  in  the  dart  in  vain,  his  Tons  expire, 

And  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  guilty  fire. 
Stopp'd  in  the  tumult  Cleobulus  lies, 

Beneath  Oileus'  arm,  a  living  prize;  39^ 

A  living  prize  not  long  the  Trojan  flood ; 

The  thirfly  faulchion  drank  his  reeking  blood : 

Piung'd  in  his  throat  the  fmoaking  weapon  lies ; 

Black  death,  and  fate  unpitying,  feal  his  eyes. 

Amid  the  ranks,  with  mutual  third  of  fame,        400 

Lycon  the  brave,  and  fierce  Peneleus  came ; 

In  vain  their  jav'Iins  at  each  other  iiew, 

Nov/,  met  in  arms,  their  eager  fwords  they  drew. 

On  the  plum'd  crefl  of  his  Boeotian  foe. 

The  daring  Lycon  aim'd  a  noble  blow :  405 

The  fword  broke  fnort ;  but  his  Peneleus  fped 

Full  on  the  jundlure  of  the  neck  and  head : 

The  head,  divided  by  a  flroke  fo  jufl:, 

Hung  by  the  fkin :  the  body  funk  to  durt. 


V.  39?^.  Amifodarui,  nvio,  etc.]  Amifodarus  was 
king  ofCaria;  Bellerophon  married  his  daughter.  The 
ancients  guefTed  from  this  pafTage  that  the  Chimaera  was 
not  a  fidion,  fince  Homer  marks  the  rime  wherein  fhe 
lived,  and  the  prince  with  whom  fhe  lived  ;  they  thought 
it  was  fome  beaft  of  that  prince's  herds  who  being  grown 
furious  and  mad,  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchicf,  like 
the  Calydoniaa  boar.     Euftathius, 
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O'ertaken  Neamas  by  Merion   bleeds,  410 

Plerc'd  through  tlie  fhoulder  as  he  mounts  his  fteeds ; 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
His  fwimming  eyes  eternal  fliades  farraund. 

Next  Erymas  was  doom'd  his  fate  to  feel, 
His  open'd  mouth  receiv"d  the  Cretan  flecl :  415 

Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  paflage  tore, 
Crafh'dthe  thin  bones,  and  drown'd  the  teeth  in  gore: 
His  mouth,  his  ej'es,  his  noftrils  pour  a  flood ; 
He  fobs  his  foul  out  in  the  gufh  of  blood. 

As  when  the  flocks  negle(fted  by  the  fwain  420 

(Or  kids,  or  lambs)  lie  fcatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
A  troop  of  wolves  th'  unguarded  charge  furvey. 
And  rend  the  trembling,  unrefilHng  prey. 
Thus  on  the  foe  the  Greeks  impetuous  came : 
Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame.  425 

But  ftill  at  Hetftor  godlike  Ajax  aim'd. 
Still,  pointed  at  his  bread,  his  jav'lin  flam'd : 
The  Trojan  cliief,  experienc'd  in  the  field. 
O'er  his  broad  fhoulders  fpread  the  maffy  flileld, 
Obferv'd  the  ftorm  of  darts  the  Grecians  pour,        4  30 
■LAnd  on  his  ringing  buckler  caught  the  fliow'r. 
He  fees  for  Greece  tlie  fcale  of  conqueft  rife. 
Yet  ftops,  and  turns,  and  faves  his  iov'd  allies, 

V.  433.  TetJlopSy  and  turns y  and  fa'^es  his  hvdaU 
liesj]  Homer  reprefenrs  He*flor,  as  he  retires,  making  a 
ftand  from  time  to  time,  to  fave  his  troops  :  and  he  ck* 
prefTes  it  by  this  fingle  word  anyAym ;  for  uvoi^^ifituv 
doQi  not  fignify  to  fia/,  but  likewife  in  retiring  to  ftop 
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As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempeft  forms. 
And  rolls  the  cloud  to  blacken  heav'n  with  florms      435; 
Dark  o'er  the  fields  th'  afcending  vapour  flies, 
And  Hiades  the  fun,  and  blots  the  golden  fliies  ; 
So  from  the  fhips,  along  the  dnfl^y  plain, 
Dire  Flight  and  Terror  drove  the  Trojan  traia. 
Ev'n  He<5lor  fled;  through  heaps  ofdifarray  440 

The  fiery  courfers  forc'd  their  lord  away: 
While  far  behind  his  Trojans  fall  confusM, 
Wcdg'd  in  the  trench,  in  one  vait  carnage  bruis'd. 
Chariots  on  chariots  roll ;  the  cladiing  fpokes 
Shock ;  while  the  madding  ileeds  break  fliort  their  yokes: 
In  vain  they  labour  up  the  fteepy  mound  ;  446 

Their  charioteers  lie  foaming  on  the  ground. 
Fierce  on  the  rear,  with  fliouts,  Patroclus  Hies ; 
Tumultuous  clamours  fills  the  fields  and  i]<ies  ; 
Thick  drifts  of  duft  involve  their  rapid  flight ;         450 
Clouds  rife  on  clouds,  and  heav'n  is  fnatch'd  from  fiaht. 
Th'aflrighted  fteeds,  their  dying  lords  caft  down. 
Scour  o'er  the  fields,  and  ftretch  to  reach  the  tov/n. 
Loud  o'er  the  rout  was  heard  the  vicflor's  cry. 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickeft  die,  45:5 
Where  horfe  and  arms,  and  chariots  lie  o'er  thrown, 
And  bleeding  heroes  under  axles  groan. 

from  time  to  time  ;  for  this  is  the  power  of  the  propofl- 
tion  civoif  as  in  the  word  uvut^cl^itB-xi,  which  fignlfies  to 
fiahf  by  fiti  and  P,arts ;  ecvuTrxXciUi'iy  to  morejlle  fcvc- 
rat  times ^  and  in  many  others.      Euftathius, 
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No  ftop,  no  check  the  deeds  of  Peleus  knew ; 

From  bank  to  bank  tli'  immortal  courfers  flew. 

High-bounding  o'er  the  fofie  :  the  whirling  car         460 

Smokes  through  the  ranks,  o'ertakes  the  flying  war. 

And  thunders  after  He^flor :  Hector  flies, 

Patroclus  fhakes  his  lance ;  but  fate  denies. 

Not  with  lefs  noife,  with  lefs  impetuous  force. 

The  tide  of  Trojans  urge  their  defp'rate  courfe,       46? 

Than  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours. 

And  earth  is  loaden  with  inceflant  fhow'rs, 

{  When  guilty  mortals  break  th'  eternal  laws. 

Or  judges  brib'd,  betray  the  righteous  caufe) 

V.  459.  FrofTt  lank  to  hank  th'  bmnortal  courfers 
ftenUi  etc.]  Homer  had  made  of  He(5tor's  horfes  all  that 
poetry  could  make  of  common  and  mortal  horfes  ;  they 
rtand  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  foaming  and  neighing  for 
madnefs  that  they  cannot  leap  it.  But  the  immortal  hor- 
fes of  Achilles  find  no  obflacle :  they  leap  the  ditcii, 
and  fly  into  the  plain.     Euftathius. 

V.  466.  Than  nuhen  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours'-^ 

When  guilty  mortals  .^  etc.] 

The  poet  in  this  image  of  an  inundation,  rakes  occafion 
to  mention  a  fentiment  of  great  piety,  that  fuch  calami- 
ties were  the  efleds  of  divine  juflice  punifliing  the  fins  of 
mankind.  This  might  probably  refer  to  the  traditon  of] 
an  univerfal  deluge,  which  was  very  common  among  the 
ancient  heathen  writers ;  moft  of  them  afcribing  the 
caufe  of  this  deluge  to  the  v/rath  of  heaven  provoked  by 
tlie  wickednefs  of  men.  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  15.  c.  5. 
ipeaking  of  an  earthquake  and  inundation,  which  de- 
ftro}^d  a  great  part  of  Greece,  in  the  hundred  and  firfi: 
Olympiad,  has  thefe  words.  There  r^^as  a  great  ifpute 
concerning  the  caufe  of  this  calamity  :  th3  natural  phi- 

Vol,  !ir.  U 
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From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rife,  470 

And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  fl^ies : 

Th'  impetuous  torrents  from  their  hills  obey. 

Whole  fields  are  drown'd,  and  mountains  fwept  away ; 

Loud  rores  the  deluge  till  it  meets  the  main ; 

And  trembling  man  fees  all  his  labours  vain,  475 

And  nov/  the  chief  (the  foremoft  troops  repell'd) 
Back  to  the  fliips  his  deftin'd  progrefs  held. 
Bore  down  half  Troy  in  his  refiftlefs  way. 
And  forc'd  the  routed  ranks  to  itand  the  day. 

lofophers generally  afcrlhed fuch  events  to  necejfary  cauf- 
es^  not  to  any  divine  hand:  but  they  'who  had  more  de- 
vout fenti?n:ntSi  gave  a  more  probable  accou?it  hereof; 
ajertingt  that  it  ivas  the  divine  vengeance  alone  that 
brought  this  dejlru^ion  upon  men  nvho  had  offended  the 
godi  nvith  their  impiet)).  And  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  thole  crimes  which  drew  down  this  punifh- 
ment  upon  them. 

This  is  one,  among  a  thoufand  inftances,  of  Homer's 
indirect  and  oblique  manner  of  introducing  moral  {tn- 
tences  andinitrutftions.  Thefe  agreeably  break  in  upon 
his  reader  even  in  defcriptions  and  poetical  parts,  where 
one  naturally  expels  only  painting  and  amufement.  "We 
have  virtue  put  upon  us  by  (urprize,  and  arc  pleafed  to 
ijnd  a  thing  wiiere  v/e  Ihouid  never  have  looked  to  meet 
v/ith  it.  I  raufl  do  a  noble  Englifh  poet  the  juilice  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  this  particular  art  that  is  the  very  diflin- 
guifning  excellence  of  Cooper's  Hill ;  throughout  v/hich, 
the  defcription  of  places,  and  images  railed  by  the  poet, 
are  ftill  tending  to  fome  hint,  or  leading  into  fome  reflec- 
tion, upon  moral  life  or  political  inftitution  ;  much  in  the 
{lime  manner  as  tlie  real  fight  'of  fuch  fcenes  and  prof- 
pecfts  is  apt  to  give  the  mind  a  compofed  turn,  and  iu- 
clme  it  to  thoughts  and  contemplations  that  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  obied. 
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Between  the  fpace  where  filver  Shnois  flows,  480 

Where  lay  the  fleet,  and  where  the  rarapires  role. 

All  grim  in  duft  and  blood,  Patroclus  fbnds, 

And  turnB  the  flaughter  on  the  conqu'ring  bands. 

Firft  Pronous  dy'd  beneath  his  fiery  dart, 

Which  pierc'd  below  his  fhield  liis  valiant  heart.      485 

Theftor  was  next ;  who  faw  the  chief  appear, 

And  fell  the  viclini  of  his  coward  fear ; 

Shrunk  up  he  fate,  with  wild  and  haggard  eye, 

Nor  ftood  to  combate,  nor  had  force  to  fly  : 

Patroclus  mark'd  him  as  he  fhunn'd  the  war,  490 

And  with  unmanly  tremblings  {hook  the  car. 

And  dropp'd  the  flowing  reins.    Him'twixt  the  jaws 

The  jav'lin  flicks,  and  from  the  chariot  drav/s.. 

As  on  a  rock  that  over-hangs  the  main, 

An  angler,  ftudious  of  the  line  and  cane>  495 

Some  mighty  fifh  draws  panting  to  the  fliors  ; 

Not  with  lefs  eafe  the  barbed  jav'lin  bore 

The  gaping  daftard :  as  the  fpear  was  fhook. 

He  fell,  and  life  his  heartlefs  breaft  forfodk. 

V.  480.  Betiveefiihefl>ace  ixihere  fdver  Siinoisflo'Wfi 
Where  lay  thejhipst  a'rjdivkere  the  rampires  rofe7\ 
It  looks  at  firfl:  fight  as  if  Patroclus  was  very  pun<Siual  In 
obeying  the  orders  of  Achilles,  when  he  hinders  the  Tro- 
jans from  afcending  to  their  town,  and  holds  an  engage- 
ment with  them  between  the  fhips,  the  river,  and  the 
.  wail.     But  he  feems  afterwards,  through  very  hade,  to 
have  flipt  his  commands,   for  his  orders  were  that  he 
(hould  drive  them  from  the  fliips,  and  then  prefently  re- 
turn ;  but  he  proceeds  farther,  and  his  death  is  the  con- 

(equence.     Euflathius, 

U  2 
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Next  on  Eryalus  he  flies;  a  ftone  500 

Large  as  a  rock,  was  by  his  fury  thrown  ; 
Full  on  his  crown  the  pondVous  fragment  flew 
And  burft  the  helm,  and  cleft  the  head  in  two : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathlefs  warrior  fell. 
And  death  involv'd  him  with  the  Ihades  of  hell.       505 
Then  low  in  duft  Epaltes,  Echius,  lie ; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Polyraelus,  die ; 
Amphoterus,  and  Erymas  fucceed  ; 
And  laft  Tlepolemus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  growing  flaughter  fpread    510 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  a  monument  of  dead. 

When  now  Sarpedon  his  brave  friends  beheld 
Grovling  in  duft,  and  gafping  on  the  field. 


V.  512.  When  Tjonv  Sarpedofii  etc.]  The  poet  pre- 
paring to  recount  the  death  of  Sarpedon,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  give  a  fl^etch  of  fome  particulars  which  con- 
ftitute  a  charader  the  moft  faultlefs  and  amiable  in  the 
whole  Iliad.  This  hero  is  by  birth  fuperior  to  all  the 
chiefs  of  either  fide,  being  die  only  fon  of  Jupiter  engag- 
ed in  this  war.  His  qualities  are  no  way  unworthy  his 
defcent,  fmce  he  every  v/here  appears  equal  in  valour, 
prudence,  and  eloquence,  to  the  moft  admired  heroes  : 
nor  are  thefe  excellencies  blemiflied  with  any  of  thofe 
defe(5ls  with  which  the  moft  diflinguifhing  chara(5ters  of 
the  poem  are  ftained.  So  that  the  niceft  critics  cannot 
find  any  thing  to  offend  their  delicacy,  but  muft  be  ob- 
liged to  own  the  manners  of  this  hero  perfedl.  His  va- 
lour is  neither  rafli  nor  boifterous  ;  his  prudence  neither 
timorous  nor  tricking  :  and  his  eloquence  neither  talka- 
tive nor  boaiting.  He  never  reproaches  the  living,  or  in- 
fults  the  dead  :  but  appears  uniform  through  his  condud 
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With  this  reproach  his  flying  hofl  he  warms. 

Oh  ftain  to  honour  !  oh  difgrace  to  arms  I  515 

Forfake,  inglorious,  the  contended  plain ; . 

This  hand,  unaided,  fhall  the  war  laftain : 

The  task  be  mine,  this  hero's  llrength  to  try, 

Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  an  army  fly. 

He  fpake ;  and  fpeaking,  leaps  from  off  the  car  ;       520. 

Patroclus  lights,  and  ftemly  waits  the  war. . 

As  when  two  vultures  oa  the  mountain's  height 

Stoop  with  refounding  pinions  to  the  fight  j 

so  the  war,  aded  with  the  fame  generous  fentiments  that  ■ 
engaged  him  in  it,  having  no  intereit  m  the  quarrel  but 
to  luccour  his  allies  in  diilrefs.     This  noble  life  is  end- 
ed widi  a  death  as  glorious  ;  for  in  his  lail  moments  he . 
has  no  other  concern,  but  for  the  honour  of  his  friends, 
and  the  event  of  the  day. . 

Homer  juftly  reprefents  fuch  a  charader  to  be  attend- 
ed with  univerfal  elleem:  as  he  was  greatly  honoured 
when  living,  he  is  as  much  lamented  when  dead,  as  die 
chief  prop  of  Troy.  The  poet  by  his  death,  even  be- 
fore that  of  Hedor,  prepares  us  to  expecl:  the  dertrudi- 
on  of  that  town,  when  its -two  great  defenders  are  no  , 
more  :  and  in  order  to  make  it  tiie  more  fignal  and  re- 
markable, it  is  the  only  death  of  the  Iliad  attended  widi 
prodigies :  tven  his  funeral  is  performed  by  divine  af- 
■fillance,  he  being  the  only  hero  whofe  body  is  carried 
back  to  be  interred  in  his  native  country,  and  honoured 
v/ith  monuments  erected  to  his  fame.  Thefe  peculiar 
and  diftinguifhing  honours  feem  apprcpriaied  by  ou.  au- 
thor to  him  alone,  as  the  reward  of  a  merit  Ij^crior  to 
all  his  other  lefs  peifc^t  heroes. 

V.  522.  As  luhsn  t-ivo  z'uhures.'}  Homer  ccnipares., 

u  a . 
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They  cuff,  they  tear,  they  raife  a  fcreaming  cry  : 
The  defeit  echoes,  and  the  rocks  reply :  525 

The  warriors  thus  oppos'd  in  arms,  engage 
With  equal  clamours,  and  with  equal  rage. 

Jove  view  'd  the  combate,  whofe  event  forefeen, 
He  thus  befpoke  his  filter  and  his  queen. 
The  hour  draws  on ;  the  deftinies  ordain,  S3^ 

My  godlike  fon  fliall  prefs  the  Phrygian  plain  : 
Already  on  the  verge  of  death  he  ftands. 
His  life  is  ow'd  to  fierce  Patroclus'  hands. 
What  paflions  in  a  parent's  breaft  debate  ! 
Say,  fhall  I  fnatch  him  from  impending  fate,  535 

Patroclus  and  Sarpedon  to  two  vultures,  becaufe  they 
appeared  to  be  of  equal  ftrengdi  and  abilities,  when  diey 
had  difmounted  from  their  chariots.  For  this  reafon  he 
has  chofen  to  compare  them  to  birds  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
as  on  another  occaiion,  to  image  the  like  equality  of 
iirength,  he  refembles  both  Hedor  and  Patroclus  to  lions : 
but  a  little  after  this  place,  diminifliing  the  force  of  Sar- 
pedon, he  compares  him  to  a  bull,  and  Patroclus  to  a 
lion.  He  has  placed  thefe  vultures  upon  a  high  rock, ' 
becaufe  it  is  their  nature  to  perch  there,  rather  than  on 
the  boughs  of  trees.  Their  crooked  talons  make  them 
unfit  to  walk  on  the  ground,  they  could  not  fight  fteadi- 
ly  in  the  air,  and  therefore  their  fitted  place  is  the  rock. 
Euftathius. 

V.  5  3  5 .  Say^Jhall  I  fnatch  him  from  impending  fate  !\ 
It  appears  by  this  pafiage,  that  Homer  was  of  opinion , 
that  the  power  of  God  could  over-rule  fate  or  defHny. 
It  has  puzzled  many  to  diftinguifh  exad\ly  the  notion  of 
The  heathens  as  to  this  point.  Mr.  Dryden  contends 
that  Jupiter  was  limited  by  the  delbnies,  or,  to  ufe  his 
cxpredion,  was  no  better  than  book-keeper  to  them. 
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And  fend  him  fafe  to  Lycia,  diftant  far 
From  all  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war ; 

He  grounds  it  upon  a  pafTage  in  the  tenth  book  of  Vir- 
gil, where  Jupiter  mentions  this  inflance  of  Sarpedon  as 
a  proof  of  his  yielding  to  the  fates.  But  both  that,  and 
his  citiation  from  Ovid,  amounts  to  no  more  than  that 
Jupiter  gave  way  to  deftiny ;  not  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vent it ;  the  contrary  to  which  is  plain  from  his  doubt 
and  deliberation  in  this  place.  And  indeed  whatever  may 
be  inferred  of  other  pctts,  Homer's  opinion  at  leafl,  as 
to  the  difpenfations  of  God  to  man,  has  ever  feemed  to 
me  very  clear,  and  diftindly  agreeable  to  truth.  We 
fhall  find,  if  we  examine  his  whole  works  with  an  eye  to 
this  do6lrine,  that  he  afligns  three  caufes  of  all  the  good 
and  evil  that  happens  in  this  worid,  which  he  takes  a 
particular  care  to  dillinguiih,  i'irft  the  will  of  God,  fu- 
perior  to  all. 

A<og    y  InXiiiro  €sA;i,     Iliad  i, 
— — 0g©5  hiu  -rUvlot  nXivrS,    ll.  19.  ver.  90. 
Zgyj  uyccB'ov  tikukov  ts  ^<^o<, etc. 

Secondly  deiKny  or  fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  order  of 
nature  atfeding  the  conftitutions  of  men,  and  difpofing 
them  to  good  or  evil,  profperity  or  misfortune  ;  which 
the  fupreme  being,  if  it  be  his  plealurc,  may  over-rule  (as 
he  is  inclined  to  do  in  this  placej  but  which  he  generally 
fuffers  to  take  effeft.  Thirdly,  our  own  free-will,  which 
either  by  prudence  overcomes  thofe  natijral  influences 
and  paiTions,  or  by  folly  fuffers  us  to  fall  under  them. 
Odyll'.  I.  v.  32. 

*12    TTOTTOl,   ClOV  J>)    VV   €>i^g  /BlOTo}  UTTloaVTXl. 

£|  l)U.i(»))  yci^  <pxa-t  kcIk    i^y.ivxi'  o'l  tl  Kcti  avroi 

■     Why  charge  mankind  on  heav'n  their  O'wn  offence^ 
And  call  their  n.vocs  the  trime  of  providence  P 
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Or  to  his  doom  my  bravefl  oifspring  yield. 
And  fatten  with  celeftial  blood,  die  field  ? 

Then  thus  the  goddefs  widi  the  radiant  eyes  :     540 
What  words  are  tliefe  ?    O  fov'reign  of  the  fkies  ! 
Short  is  the  date  prefcrib'd  to  mortal  man ; 
Shall  Jove,,  for  one,  extend  the  narrow  fpan, 
Vfho^s:  bounds  were  fix'd  before  his  race  began  ? 
How  many  fons  of  gods,  foredoom'd.to  death,        54^, 
Before  proud  Ilion,  muft  refign  their  breath ! 
Were  thine  exempt,  debate  would  rife  above,. 
And  murm'ring  pow'rs  condemn  their  partial  Jove. 
Give  the  bold  chief  a  glorious  fate  in  fight; 
And  when  th'afcending  foal  has  wing'd  her  flight}  550 
Let  Sleep  and  Death  convey,  by,  thy  command. 
The  breathlefs  body  to  his- native  land... 

Blind}  nvho  them/elves  i heir  miferics create^ . 
A?id perijh  hy  their  foily,  not  their  fate^ 

V.  55  I.  Let  Sleep  and  Death  convey  ^  by  thy  command. 
The  breathlefs  body  to  his  native  land»l 
The  hiftory  or  fable  received  in  Homer's  time,  import- 
ed,  that  Sarpedon  was  interred  in  Lycia,  but  it  faid  no- 
ticing of  his  death.     This  gave  the  poet  the  liberty  of 
making  him  die  at  Troy,  provided  that. after  his  death 
he  was  carried  into  Lycia,  to  pieferve  the  fable.      The 
expedient  propofed  by  Juno.folves  all;  Sarpedon  dies 
at  Troy,   and  is  interred  at  Lycia ;  and  what  renders 
this   probable  is,  that  in  thofe  rimes,  as  at  this  da}'-, 
princes  and  perfons  of  quality  wlio  died  in  foreign  parts 
were  carried  into  their  own  country  to  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  with  their  fathers.     The  antiquity  of  this  cuftom 
cannot  be  doubted,  fmce  it  was  pradiied  in  the  patri- 
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His  friends  and  people,  to  his  future  praife, 

A  marble  tomb  and  pyramid  fliall  raife. 

And  lafting  honours  to  his  a/hes  give ;  555 

His  fame,  'tis  all  the  dead  can  have,  fhall  live. 

She  faid ;  the  cloud-compeller  overcome, 
Aflents  to  fate,  and  ratifies  the  doorh. 
Then,  touch 'd  with  grief,  the  weeping  heav'ns  diftill'd 
A  fhow'r  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field ;  560 

The  god,  his  eyes  averting  from  the  plain, 
Laments  his  fon,  predeftin'd  to  be  flain, 
Far  from  the  Lycian  fhores,  his  happy  native  reign. 

Now  met  in  arms,  the  combatants  appear. 
Each  heav'd  the  fhield,  and  pois'd  tlie  lifted  fpear :  565 
From  ftrong  Patroclus'hand  the  jav'lin  fied, 
And  pafs'd  the  groin  of  valiant  Thrafymed, 
The  nerves  unbrac'd,  no  more  his  bulk  fuftain, 
He  falls,  and  falling  bites  the  bloody  plain. 
Two  founding  darts  the  Lycian  leader  threw;         57^ 
The  firft  aloof  with  erring  fury  flew. 


archs  times:  Jacob  dying  in  ^Egypt,  orders  his  children 
to  carry  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  defired 
to  be  buried.     Gen.  xlix.  29.     Dacier. 

v.  560.  A  Jho^'r  ofblood.'i  As  to  fhowers  of  a 
bloody  colour,  many,  both  ancient  and  modern  natura- 
lifts,  agree  in  afTerting  the  reality  of  fuch  appearances, 
though  they  account  for  them  differently.  You  may 
fee  a  very  odd  folution  of  them  in  Euftathius,  Note  on 
V.  70.  of  the  elevendi  Iliad.  What  feems  the  moft 
probable,  is  that  of  Fromondus  in  his  Meteorology,  who 
obfer\'ed,  that  a  fhower  of  this  kind,  which  gave  great 
caufe  of  wonder,   was  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  very 
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The  next  tranfpierc'd  Achilles'  mortal  Iteed, 

The  gen'rous  Pedafus,  of  Theban  breed ; 

Fix'd  in  the  fiioulder's  joint,  he  reel'd  around  j 

Roird in  the  bloody  duft,  and  paw'd  the  flipp'ry  ground. 

His  fudden  iall  th*  entangled  harneis  broke ;  57  6 

Each  axle  crackled,  and  the  chariot  fhook : 

When  bold  Automedon,  to  difengage 

The  ftarting  courfers,  and.reftrain  their  rage. 

Divides  the  traces  with  his  fword,  and  freed  58a 

Th'  incumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  fteed : 

The  reft  move  on,,  obedient  to  the  rein ; 

The  car  rolls  llowly  o'er  the  dufty  plain. 

The  tow'ring  chiefs  to  fiercer  fight  advance. 
And  firft  Sarpedon  whirl'dhis  weighty  lance,  58^ 

Which  o'er  the  warrior's  fhoulder  took  its  courfe. 
And  fpent  in  empty  air  its  dying  force. 
Not  fo  Patroclus' never-erring  dart ; 
Aim'd  at  his  breaft,  it  pierc'd  the  mortal  part 
Where  the  ftrong  fibres  bind  the  folid  heart.        590 


fmall  red  infe(n:s,  beat  down  to  the  earth  by  a  heavy  Slow- 
er, whereby  the  ground  was  fpotted  in  feveral  places,  as 
with  drops  of  blood, 

V,  5  7  2 .  Achilles  fnortalfleedi 

The  gen'rous  Pedafus«  •  ■] 
!For  the  other  two  horfes  of  Achilles,  Xanthus,  and  Ba- 
lius,  were  immortal,  as  we  have  already  feen  in  this  book. 
It  is  a  merry  conceit  of  Euftathius,  that  Pedafus  is  only 
faid  to  be  mortal,  becaufe  of  three  horfes  he  only  was  a 
gelding.  It  is  pity  poor  Pedafus  had  not  a  better  fate 
to  have  recompenfed  the  lofs  of  his  immortality. 
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Then,  as  the  mountain  oak,  or  poplar  tall> 

Or  pine  (fit  mafl:  for  Tome  great  admiral) 

Nods  to  the  axe,  till  with  a  groaning  found 

It  finks,  and  fpreads  its  honours  on  the  ground  : 

Thus  fell  the  king  ;  and  laid  on  earth  fupine,  595 

Before  his  chariot  ilretch'd  his  forni  divine  : 

He  grafp'd  the  dud  diftaln'd  with  ftreaming  gore, 

And  pale  in  death,  lay  groaning  on  the  ihore. 

So  lies  a  bull  beneath  the  lion's  paws. 

While  the  grim  favage  grinds  \vith  foamy  jaws         60© 

The  trembling  limbs,  and  fucks  the  fmoaking  blood ; 

Deep  groans,  and  hollow  rores,  rebellow  thro' the  wood . 

Then  to  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
The  dying  chief  addrefs'd  his  laft  command, 
Glaucus,  be  bold  ;  thy  task  be  firft  to  dare  605 

The  glorious  dangers  of  dertrudHve  war, 

V.  6ofp.  Glaucus t  be  hold,   etc.]  This  dying  fpeech 
of  Sarpedon  deferves  particular  notice,  being  made  up 
of  noble  fentiments,  and  fully  anfwering  the  character 
of  this  brave  and  generous  prince,  which  he  preferves  in 
his  laft  moments.     Being  fenfible  of  approaching  death, 
without  any   tranfports  of  rage,  or  defire  of  revenge., 
he  calls  to  his  friend  to  take  care  to  preferve  his  body 
and  arms  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  enemy  :  and  this 
he  fays  without  any  regard  to   himfelf,  but  out  of  the 
moft  tender  concern  for  his  friend's   reputation,   who 
m aft  for  ever  become  Infamous,  if  he  fails  in  this  point 
of  honour  and  duty.     If  we  conceive  this  faid  by  the 
expiring  hero,  his  dying  looks   fixed  on  his  wounded 
difconfolate  friend,  the  fpear  remaining  in   his  body, 
and  the  vidlor  ftanding  by  in  a  kmd  of  extafy  furveying 
his  conq^ueft ;  thefe  cii cumftaaces  will  forma  very  moving 
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To  lead  my  troops,  to  combate  at  their  head. 

Incite  the  living,  and  fnpply  the  dead. 

Tell  them,  I  chargM  them  with  my  lateft  breath 

Not  unreveng'd  to  bear  Sarpedon's  death.  6lO 

"What  grief,  what  fiianie  mufl  GlaucLis  undergo, 

If  thefe  fpoil'd  arms  adorn  a  Grecian  foe  ? 

Then  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  warrior,  fight ; 

Defend  my  body,  conquer  in  my  right ; 
T   That  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try  615 

V"  Like  thee  to  vanquiih,  or  like  me  to  die. 

He  ceas'd ;  the  fates  fupprefs'd  his  labouiing  breath, 

And  his  eyes  darken'd  with  the  fliades  of  death, 

Th'  infulting  victor  with  difdain  beflrode 

The  proftrate  prince,  and  on  his  bofom  trod ;  62 0 

Then  drew  the  weapon  from  his  panting  heart, 

The  reeking  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart ; 

From  the  wide  wound  gufh'd  out  a  ftream  of  blood. 

And  the  foul  iffu'd  in  the  purple  flood. 

His  flying  deeds  the  Myrmidons  detain,  62  ^ 

Unguided  now,  their  mighty  mader  flain. 

All-impotent  of  aid,  transfix'd  with  grief. 

Unhappy  Glaucus  heard  the  dying  chief. 

His  painful  arm,  yet  ufelefs  with  the  fmart 

Infli(fled  late  by  Teucer's  deadly  dart,  630  * 

pi*5lure.  Patroclus  all  this  time,  either  out  of  huma- 
nity or  furprlze,  omits  to  pull  out  the  fpear,  which 
however  he  does  not  long  forbear,  but  with  it  drawing 
forth  liis  vitals,  pats  a  period  to  this  gallant  life. 

Supported 
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Supported  on  his  better  hand  he  (lay'd  ; 

To  Phcebus  tiren  ('twas  all  he  could)  he  pray'd. 

All-fcelng  monarch  !  whether  Lycia's  coaft", 
Gr  facred  Ilion,  thy  bright  prefence  boaft, 
Pow'rful  alike  to  cafe  the  wretch's  fmart ;  635 

Oh  hear  me  !  God  of  ev'ry  healing  aft ! 
Lo  !  Ihff  with  clotted  blood,    and  pierc'd  witli  pain, 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  fhoots  riirough  ev'ry  vein ; 
I  ftand  unable  to  fuftain  the  fpear. 
And  figh,  at  diftance  from  the  glorious  war.  640 

Low  in  the  duft  is  great  Sarpedon  laid, 
Nor  Jove  vouchfaf'd  his  haplefs  offspring  aid. 
But  thou,  O  god  of  health  !  thy  fuccour  lend. 
To  guard  the  rdiques  of  my  fiaughter'd  friend. 
For  thou,  diough  diftant,  canft  reftore  my  might,  ^45 
To  head  ray  Lycians,  and  fupport  the  fight. 


V.  637. ■ P i ere  d  ivith  pain-. 

That  thirlls  my  arniy  and  Jhjois  thro  evry  vein.'} 
There  feems  to  be  an  overfight  in  this  place.  Glaucus 
in  the  twelfth  book  had  been  wounded  with  an  arrow 
by  Teucer  at  the  attack  of  the  wall;  and  here  fo  long 
after,  we  find  him  ftill  on  the  field,  inthvjharpeft  an- 
guijh  of  his  ^ound,  the  blood  not  being  yet  ftanchedt 
etc.  In  the  fpeech  that  next  follows  to  Heflor,  there 
is  alfo  fomething  liable  to  cenfure,  when  he  imputes  to 
the  negligence  of  the  Trojans  the  death  of  Sarpedon,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  till  that  very  fpeech  informed 
them.  I  beg  leave  to  pafs  over  thefe  things  without  ex- 
pofmg  or  defending  them ;  though  fuch  as  thefe  may  be 
fufficient  grounds  for  a  raoft  inveterate  war  among  the 
\\  critics. 

Vol.  III.  X 
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Apollo  heard ;  and  fuppliant  as  he  ftood, 
His  heav'nly  hand  reftrain'd  the  fiux  of  blood  ; 
He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  part, 
And  breath'd  a  fplrit  In  his  rifing  heart,  650 

Renew'd,  by  art  divine,  the  hero  ftands, 
And  owns  th' afliltance  of  immortal  hands, 
Firft  to  the  fight  his  native  troops  he  warms. 
Then  loudly  calls  on  Troy's  vlndl(fi:ive  ai*ms  ; 
"With  ample  ftrides  he  ftalks  from  place  to  place  ;    6$^ 
"Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Polydamas  ; 
/Eneas  next,  and  Heflor  he  accofls ; 
Inflaming  thus  the  rage  of  all  their  hofts. 

What  thoughts,  regardlefs  chief !  thy  breaft  employ  ? 
Oh  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy  I  660 

Thofe  gen'rous  friends,  who,  from  their  country  far, 
Breathe  their  brave  fouls  out  in  another's  war. 
See  !  where  In  duft  the  great  Sarpedon  lies. 
In  adion  valiant,  and  In  council  wife, 
Who  guarded  right,  and  kept  his  people  free ;         66s 
To  all  his  Lycians  loft,  and  loft  to  thee ; 
Stretcli'd  by  Patroclus'  arm  on  yonder  plains. 
Oh  fave  from  hoftile  rage  his  lov'd  remains : 
Ah  let  not  Greece  his  conquer'd  trophies  boaft, 
Nor  on  his  corfe  revenge  her  heroes  loft,  670 

He  fpoke  ;  each  leader  in  his  grief  partook 
Troy,  at  the  lofs,  through  all  her  legions  fiiook. 
Transfixed  with  deep  regret,  they  view  o'erthrown 
At  once  his  country's  pillar,  and  their  own ; 
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A  chief  who  led  to  Troy's  beleagur'd  w^all  675 

A  hoft  of  heroes,  and  out-fiiin'd  them  all. 
Fir'd,  they  rurti  on  ;  firft  Hedor  feeks  the  foes. 
And  with  fuperior  vengeance,  greatly  glows. 

But  o'er  the  dead  the  fierce  Patroclus  (lands. 
And  rouzing  Ajax,  rouz'd  the  liiVnIng  bands.  680 

Heroes,  be  men  I  be  what  you  were  before : 
Or  weigh  the  great  occafion,  and  be  more. 
The  chief  who  taught  our  lofty  walls  to  yicld,- 
Lies  pale  in  death,  extended  on  the  field. 
To  guard  his  body  Troy  in  numbers  flies ;  685 

'Tis  half  the  glory  to  maintain  our  prize. 
Ilafte,  drip  his  arms,  the  {laughter  round  him  fpread, 
And  fend  the  living  Lycians  to  the  dead. 

The  heroes  kindle  at  his  fierce  command  ; 
The  martial  fquadrons  clofe  on  either  hand  :  690 

Here  Troy  and  Lycia  charge  with  loud  alarms^ 
ThelTalia  there,  and  Gr€ece,  oppofe  their  armsi 
With  horrid  fiiouts  they  circle  round  the  flain  ; 
The  clafh  of  armour  rings  o'er  ail  the  plain. 
Great  Jove,  to  fwell  the  horrors  of  the  fight,  695 

O'er  the  fierce  armies  pours  pernicious  Night, 


V.  696.  Great  Jove- 


O'er  the  fierce  ar?mes  pours  pernicious  Night. "^^ 
Homer  calls  here  by  the  name  of  Night,  the  whirlwinds 
of  thick  dull  which  rife  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
combatants,  and  v/hich  hinder  them  from  knowing  one 
another.  Thus  poetry  knows  how  to  convert  the  moft 
natural  things  into  miracles;  thefe  two  armies  are  bu- 

X  2 
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And  round  his  fon  confounds  the  warring  hofts. 
His  fate  ennobling  with  a  croud  of  ghofts. 

Now  Greece  gives  way,  and  great  Epigeus  falls ; 
Agacleus'  fon,  from  Budium's  lofty  wails ;  70a 

Who  chas  'd  for  murder  thence,  a  fuppliant  came 
To  Peleus  and  the  filver-footed  dame ; 
Now  fent  to  Troy,  Achilles*  arms  to  aid. 
He  pays  due  vengeance  to  his  kinfman*s  ihade. 
Soon  as  his  lucklefs  hand  had  touch*d  the  dead,        705 

A  rock's  large  fragment  thunder'd  on  his  head; 

Hurl'd  by  Hedorean  force,  it  cleft  in  twain 

His  fnatter'd  helm,  and  ftretch'd  him  o'er  the  flain. 
Fierce  to  the  van  of  fight  Patroclus  came  ; 

And,  like  an  eagle  darting  at  his  game,  71a 

,  Sprung  on  die  Trojan  and  tlie  Lycian  band ; 

What  grief  thy  heart,  what  fury  urg'd  thy  hand. 

Oh  gen'rous  Greek  |  when  with  full  vigour  thown 

At  Sthenelaus  flew  the  weighty  (lone. 

Which  funk  him  to  the  dead:  when  Troy,  too  near 

That  arm,  drew  back  ;  and  Hedor  leam'd  to  fear.   716 

Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw. 

Or  at  the  lifls,  or  at  the  fighting  foe  ; 

So  fir  the  Trojans  from  their  lines  rctir'd ; 

^Till  Glaucus  turning,  all  the  refl  infpir'd.  720 


ried  in  daft  round  Sarpedon's  body  ;  it  is  Jupiter  who 
pours  upoQ  them  aa  obfcure  night,  to  make  the  battle 
bloodier,  and  to  honour  the  funeral  of  his  (on  by  a 
greater  number  of  victims.     Euflathius. 


'I 
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Then  Bathyclaeus  fell  benath  his  rage, 

The  only  hope  of  Ghalcon's  trembling  age : 

Wide  o'er  the  land  was  ftretch'd  his  large  domain. 

With  (lately  feats,  and  riches  bleft,  in  vain : 

Him,  bold  with  youth,  and  eager  to  purfue  72^ 

The  flying  Lycians,  Glaucus  met,  and  flew ; 

Pierc'd  through  the  bofom  with  a  fudden  wound. 

He  fell,  and  fafling,  made  the  fields  refound. 

Th'Achaians  forrow  for  their  hero  flain ; 

With  conc][a'ring  fliouts  the  Trojans  ftiake  the  plain. 

And  croud  to  fpoil  the  dead :  the  Greeks  oppofe  ;  73I 

An  iron  circle  round  the  carcafe  grows. 

Then  brave  Laogonus  refign'd  his  breath, 
Difpatch'd  by  Merlon  to  the  fliades  of  death : 
On  Ida's  holy  hill  he  made  abode,  735 

The  prieft  of  Jove,  and  honour'd  like  his  god. 
Between  the  jaw  and  ear  the  jav'lin  went; 
The  foul,  exhaling,  ifFu'd  at  the  vent. 
His  fpear  ^neas  at  the  vi<5lor  threw, 
Who  (looping  forward  from  the  death  withdrew  ;   740 
The  lance  hifs'd  harmlefs  o'er  his  cov'ring  fliield. 
And  trembling  flrook,  and  rooted  in  the  field ; 
There  yet  fcarce  Ipent,  it  quivers  on  the  plain. 
Sent  by  the  great  .-Eneas  arm  in  vain. 
Swift  as  thou  art,  the  raging  hero  cries,  7^5 

And  Ikill'd  in  dancing  to  difpute  the  prize, 

.    V.  746.  Jnd  skilPdin  daTJcing,']  This  flroke  of  raille- 
ry upon  Meriones  is  founded  on  the  cuftom  of  his  coun- 
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My  fpear,  the  deflin'd  paflage  had  it  found, 
Had  fix'd  thy  adive  vigour  to  the  ground. 

Oh  valiant  leader  of  the  Dardan  hod ! 
(Infulted  Merlon  thus  retorts  the  baaft)  750 

Strong  as  you  are,  *tis  mortal  force  you  trufl. 
An  arm  as  ftrong  may  ftretch  thee  in  the  duft. 
And  if  to  this  my  lance  thy  fate  be  giv'n. 
Vain  are  thy  vaunts ;  fuccefs  is  ftill  from  heav*n ; 
This  inftant  fends  thee  down  to  Pluto's  coaft,  755 

Mine  is  the  glory,  his  thy  parting  ghoft. 

O  friend,  Mencetius'  fon  this  anfwer  gave, 
With  words  to  combate,  ill  befits  the  brave ; 
Not  empty  boafls  the  fons  of  Troy  repel]. 
Your  fwords  muft  plunge  them  to  the  Ihades  of  hell. 
To  fpeak,  befeems  the  council;  but  to  dare  761 

In  glorious  adlion,  is  the  tafk  of  war. 

This  faid,  Patroclus  to  the  battle  flies ; 
Great  Merion  follows,  and  new  fhouts  arife : 
SHields,  helmets  ratde,  as  the  warriors  clofe ;  765  | 

And  thick  and  heavy  founds  the  ftorm  of  blows. 
As  through  the  fhrilling  vale,  or  mountain  ground. 
The  labours  of  the  woodman's  axe  refound ; 
Blows  following  blows  are  heard  re-echoing  wide, 
"While  crackling  forelb  fall  on  ever}'  lide :  770 


try.  For  the  Cretans  were  particularly  addl(fted  to  this 
exercife,  and  in  particular  are  faid  to  have  invented  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  which  was  performed  in  complete  armour,  j 
See  note  on  v,  797.  in  the  1 3th  book. 
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Thus  echo'd  alF  the  fields  with  loud  alani]^, 

So  fell  the  warriors,  and  Co  rung  their  arras.         ."  -^ 

Now  great  Sarpedon,  on  the  Tandy  fhore. 
His  heav'niy  form  defac'd  with  duft  and  gore. 
And  ftuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  llied,  775 

Lies  undiftinguifli'd  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
His  long  difputed  corfe  the  chiefs  inclofe. 
On  ev'ry  fide  the  bufy  combaie  growsj 
Thick  as  beneath  fome  fhepherd's  thatch 'd  abode, 
(Tjie  pails  high-foaming  with  a  milky  flood)  7 80 

The  buzzing  flies,  a  perfevering  train, 
IncefTant  fwarm,  and  chas'd  return  again. 

Jove  view'd  the  combate  with  a  ftem  furvey. 
And  eyes  that  flafli'd  intolerable  day ; 
Fix'd  on  the  field  his  fight,  his  bread  debates  785 

The  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  fates ; 
Whether  to  urge  their  prompt  effect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hedor  to  Patroclus'  fall. 
This  inftant  fee  his  fliort-liv'd  trophies  won, 
And  ftretch  him  breathlefs  on  his  flaughter'd  fon  ;    79c 
Or  yet,  with  many  a  foul's  untimely  flight. 
Augment  the  fame  and  horror  of  the  fight. 
To  crown  Acliilles'  valiant  friend  with  praife 
At  length  he  dooms ;  and  that  his  laft  of  days 
Shall  fet  in  glory ;  bids  him  drive  the  foe ;  795 

Nor  unattended,  fee  the  fhades  below. 
Then  Hedor's  mind  he  fills  with  dire  difinay; 
He  mounts  his  car,  and  calls  his  hods  away. 
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Sunk  '♦vith  Troy  s  heavy  fates,  he  fees  decline 
'jL^Kf^cales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  divine.        §oo 

Then,  nor  before,  the  hardy  Lycians  fled. 
And  left  their  monarch  with  the  common  dead : 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  wall 
Of  carnage  rifes,  as  the  heroes  fall. 
(So  Jove  decree'd !)  at  length  the  Greeks  obtain     805 
The  prize  contefted,  and  defpoil  the  flain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borne, 
Patroclus'  fhips  the  glorious  fpoils  adorn. 

Then  thus  to  Phoebiis,  in  the  realms  above, 
Spoke  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compelling  Jove.     81 0 
X)efcend,  my  Phcebus !  on  the  Phrygian  plain. 
And  from  the  fight  convey  Sarpedon  flain  ; 
Then  bathe  his  body  in  the  cryftal  flood, 
Witli  dud:  difhonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  blood : 
O'er  all  his  limbs  ambrofial  odours  fhed,  82^ 

And  with  celeftial  robes  adorn  the  dead, 
Thofe  rites  difcharg'd,  his  facred  corfe  bequeath 
To  the  foft  arms  of  filent  Sleep  and  Death : 
They  to  his  friends  the  mournful  charge  fliall  bear. 
His  friends  a  tomb  and  pyramid  fhall  rear  ;  Z20 

What  honours  mortals  after  death  receive, 
Thofe  unavailing  honours  we  may  give  I 

Apollo  bows,  and  from  mcxmt  Ida's  height. 
Swift  to  the  field  precipitates  his  flight ; 
Thence  from  the  war  the  breathlefs  hero  bore,        825 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  to  filver  Simois'  fhore ; 


^  • 
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There  bath'd  his  honourable  wounds ,  and  drefl: 

His  manly  members  in  th'  immortal  veft ; 

And  with  perfumes  of  fweet  ambrofial  dews^ 

Reftores  his  freflinefs,  and  his  form  renews.  8 30 

Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race. 

Of  matchlefs  fwiftnefs,  but  of  filent  pace, 

V.  831.  Then  Sleep  and  Deaths  etc.3  It  is  the  no- 
tion of  Euftathius,  that  by  this  interment  of  Sarpedon, 
where  Sleep  and  Death  are  concerned.  Homer  feems  to 
intimate,  that  there  was  nothing  elfe  but  an  empt;y 
monument  of  that  hero  in  Lycia  ;  for  he  delivers  him 
not  to  any  real  or  folid  perfons,  but  to  certain  unfub- 
ftantial  phantoms  to  condad  his  body  thither.  He  was 
forced,  continues  my  author,  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  ma- 
chines, fince  there  were  no  other  deities  he  could  with 
any  likelihood  employ  about  this  work ;  for  the  anci- 
ents, (as  appears  from  Euripides,  Hyppolyto,)  had  a  fu- 
perfHtion  that  all  dead  bodies  were  offenfive  to  the  gods, 
they  being  of  a  nature  celeftial  and  uncorruptible.  But 
this  laft  remark  is  impertinent,  fince  we  fee,  in  this  very 
place,  Apollo  is  employed  in  adorning  and  embalmbg 
the  body  of  Sarpedon. 

What  I  think  better  accounts  for  the  paffage,  is  ^vhat 
Philoftratus  in  Heroicis  afBrms,  that  this  alludes  to  a 
piece  of  antiquity.  *'  The  Lycians  {lie wed  the  body 
"  of  Sarpedon,  llrewed  over  with  aromatical  fpices,  in 
**  fuch  a  graceful  compofure,  that  he  feemed  to  be  on- 
**  ly  afleep  :  and  it  was  this  that  gave  rife  to  the  fidli-' 
**  on  of  Homer,  that  his  rites  were  performed  by  Sleep 
"and  Death." 

But  after  all  thefe  refined  obfervations,  it  is  probable 
the  poet  intended  only  to  reprefent  the  death  of  this 
favourite  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  his  mod  amiable  char- 
aif^er,  in  a  gentle  and  agreeable  view,  without  any  clr- 
cuinftances  of  dread  or  horror;  intimating,  by  this  fie- 
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Receiv'd  Sarpedon,  and  the  god's  command. 

And  in  a  moment  reach 'd  the  Lycian  land ; 

The  corfe  amidfl:  his  weeping  friends  they  laid,        835; 

Where  endlefs  honours  wait  the  facred  fhade. 

Meanwhile  Patroclus  pours  along  the  plains,. 
With  foaming  courfers,  and  with  loofen'd  reins. 
Fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  crew. 
Ah  blind  to  fate  I  thy  headlong  fury  flew:  840 

Againfl:  what  fate  and  pow'rful  Jove  ordain. 
Vain  was  thy  friend's  command,  thy  courage  vain» 
For  he,  the  god,  whofe  counfels  uncontroul'd 
Difmay  the  mighty,  and  confound  the  bold ; 
The  god  who  gives,  refuraes,  and  orders  all,  845 

He  urg*d  thee  on,  and  urg'd  thee  on  to  fall. 

Who  firft,  brave  hero  !  by  that  arm  was  flain. 
Who  lall,  beneath  thy  vengeance  prefs'd  the  plain  ; 


tion,  that  he  was  delivered  out  of  all  the  tumults  and  mi- 
feries  of  life  by  two  imaginary  deities,  Sleep  and  Death, 
who  alone  can  give  mankind  eafe  and  exemption  from 
their  misfortunes.  j 

V.  847.  Who  firj},  brave  hero,  etc.]  The  poet  ia  J 
3  very  moving  and  folemn  way  turns  his  difcourfe  to 
Patroclus.  He  does  not  accoft  his  mufe,  as  it  is  ufuaL 
with  him  to  do,  but  enquires  of  the  hero  himfelf  who  was 
the  firft,  and  who  the  laft,  who  fell  by  his  hand  ?  This 
addrcfs  diftinguilhes  and  fignalizes  Patroclus,  (to  whom 
Homer  ufes  it  more  frequently,  than  I  remember  on  any 
other  occafion)  as  if  he  was  forae  genius  or  divine 
being,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very  pathetical,  and 
apt  to  move  our  compaflion.  The  fame  kind  of  apo- 
ftrophe  is  ufed  by  Virgil  to.  Camilla. 
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When  heaven  ilfelf  thy  fatal  fury  led, 

And  call'd  to  fill  the  number  of  the  dead  ?  850 

Adreftus  firfl: ;  Autonous  then  fucceeds ; 

Echeclus  follows  ;  next  young  Megas  bleeds  ; 

Epiflor,  Menalippus,  bite  the  ground ; 

The  Haughter,  Elafus  and  Mulius  crown 'd : 

Then  funk  Pylartes  to  eternal  night ;  855 

The  rert:  difperfing,  truft  their  fates  to  flight. 

Now  Troy  had  ftoop'd  beneath  his  matchlefs  pow'r. 
But  flaming  Phoebus  kept  the  facred  towV.. 
Thrice  at  the  battlements  Patroclus  ftrook, 
His  blazing  ^Egis  thrice  Apollo  fhook  :  860 

He  try'd  the  fourth  ;  when,  burlHng  from  the  cloud, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud. 

Patroclus  !  ceafe ;  This  heav'n-defended  wall 
Defies  thy  lance ;  not  fated  yet  to  fall : 
Thy  friend,  thy  greater  far,  it  (hall  withftand,         865 
Troy  fiiall  not  (loop  ev'n  to  Achilles'  hand. 
So  fpoke  the  god,  who  darts  celedial  fires : 
The  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires. 
"While  Hedtor  checking  at  the  Scaean  gates. 
His  panting  courfers,  in  his  bread  debates,  870 

Or  in  the  field  his  forces  to  employ, 
Or  draw  the  troops  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Thus  while  he  thought,  befide  him  Phoebus  flood, 
In  Afius'  fhape,  who  reign'd  by  Sangar's  flood ; 

S^em  tilo  primut?i,  quern  pojlreinumy  afpera  v'lrgo / 
Dejicis  P  Aut  quot  huvi'i  morientia  corpora  fund'n  ? 
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(Thy  brother,  Hecaba  !  from  Oymas  fprung,  875 

A  valiant  warrior,  haughty,  boH,  -ind  young.) 

Thus  he  accofls  him.     What  a  fhamcful  fight  I 

Gods !  is  it  l^etHior  that  forbears  the  fight  ? 

Were  thine  my  vigour  this  fuccefsful  fpear 

Should  foon  convince  thee  of  fo  falJe  a  fear,  880 

Turn  then,  ah  turn  thee  to  the  field  of  fame, 

And  in  Patroclus'  blood  efface  thy  fhame. 

Perhaps  Apollo  fhall  thy  arms  fucceed, 

And  heav'n  ordains  him  by  thy  lance  to  bleed. 

So  fpoke  th' infpiiing  god ;  then  took  his  flight,    S8> 
And  plung'd  amidft  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
He  bids  Cebrion  drive  the  rapid  car  ; 
The  lafh  refounds,  the  courfers  rufh  to  war. 
The  god  the  Grecians  finking  fouls  depred, 
And  pour'd  fwift  fpirits  through  each  Trojan  bread. 
Patroclus  lights,  impatient  for  the  fight ;  89 1 

A  fpear  his  left,  a  done  employs  his  right : 
With  all  his  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  foe  ; 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  grofs  below « 
The  falling  ruin  crufli'd  Cebnon's  head,  89 1 

(The  lawlefs  offspring  of  king  Priam's  bed,) 
His  front,  brows,  eyes,  one  undidinguifii'd  wound, 
The  burding  balls  drop  fightlefs  to  the  groundf 
The  charioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein, 
Struck  from  the  car,  falls  headlong  on  the  plain.      900 
To  the  dark  fhades  the  foul  unwilling  glides, 
WKik  the  proud  yidor  thus  his  fall  derides. 

Good 
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Good  heavens  !  uhat  adive  feats  yon'  artift  fhows, 
\Vhat  fldlful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes ! 

V.  904.  JVhat  skilful  divers^  etc.1  The  original  is 
iiterally  thus  :  //  //  pity  he  is  not  nearer  the  Jea^  he 
iwould  furnish  good  quantities  of  excellent  oiflersy  and 
the  fiorms  nvould  not  frighten  him ;  Jee  hoix>  he  exer- 
ctfes  and  plunges  from  the  top  of  his  chariot  into  the 
plaint  Who  nuould  think  that  there  nvere  juch good  di' 
vers  at  Troy  ?  This  feems  to  be  a  little  too  long ;  and 
if  this  paflage  be  really  Homer's,  I  could  almoft  fwear  that 
he  intended  to  let  us  know,  that  a  good  foldier  may  be 
an  indifferent  jeder.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
this  pafTage  be  his  :  it  is  very  likely  thofe  lafl  live  vetles 
were  added  by  fome  of  the  ancient  critics,  whofe  ca- 
prices Homer  has  frequently  undergone :  or  perhaps 
Tome  of  the  rhapfodifts,  who,  in  reciting  his  verfes ,  made 
additions  of  their  own  to  pleafe  their  auditors.  And  what 
perfuades  me  of  its  being  fo,  is,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  Patroclus,  Vv'ho  had  lately  blamed  Merio- 
Bes  for  his  little  raillery  againft  ^neas,  and  told  him, 
that  it  was  not  by  raillery  or  invedive  that  they  were 
to  repel  the  Trojans,  but  by  dint  of  blows  ;  diat  coun- 
cil required  words,  but  war  deeds  :"  it  is  by  no  means 
probable,  I  fay,  that  the  fame  Patroclus  fhould  forget 
that  excellent  precept,  and  amufe  himfelf  with  raillery, 
efpeclally  in  the  fi^ht  of  Hedor.  I  am  therefore  of  o- 
pinion  that  Patroclus  faid  no  more  than  this  verfe,  £i 
wo;re<,  etc.  Good  gods  !  luhat  an  aCiive  Trojan  it  is, 
and  ho'w  cleverly  he  dives  I  and  that  the  five  following 
are  ftrangers,  though  very  ancient.     Dacier. 

I  muft  jufl  take  notice,  that  however  mean  or  ill- 
placed  thefe  railleries  may  appear,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  fuch  fond  lovers  of  Homer  as  have  admired 
and  imitated  them.  Milton  himfelf  is  of  this  number, 
as  may  be  feen  from  thofe  very  low  jeils,  which  he  has 
Vol.  III.  Y 


« 
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Mark  wh  what  eafe  they  fink  into  the  fand  !  905 

Pity  !  that  all  their  pra<5lice  is  by  land. 

Then  rufhing  fudden  on  his  proftrate  piize, 
To  fpoil  the  carcafe  fierce  Patroclus  flies ; 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold, 
That  fweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold ;  91© 

Pierced  through  the  dauntlefs  heart,  then  tumbles  (Iain ; 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane. 
At  once  bold  Hedor  leaping  from  his  car. 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  for  fome  flaughter'd  hind,  with  equal  rage,     91 J 
Two  lordly  rulers  of  the  wood  engage ; 
Stung  with  fierce  hunger,  each  the  prey  invades. 
And  echoing  rores  rebellow  through  the  fliades. 

put  into  the  mouth  of  Satan  and  his  ange/s  in  the  fixth 
book.  What  iEneas  fays  to  Meriones  upon  his  dancing, 
is  nothing  fo  trivial  as  thofe  lines ;  where,  after  the  dif- 
plotion  of  their  diabolical  enginry,  angel  rolling  on  arch- 
angel, they  are  thus  derided. 


•  lVhe?t  nve  propounded  ter7?is 


Of  co77ipofitioti,ftratt  they  changd  their  minds, 
Flenu  offy  and  i?itoJi  range  vagaries  felly 
Jls  they  ivould  dance  ;  yet  for  a  dance  theyfeen^d 
Somenxihat  extravagant  ana  nvild^  perhaps 

For  joy  of  offer'' d  peace etc. 

— «- Ter^ns  that  amus'dthetn  all, 

Andflumhledvmny;  <nx)ho  receives  them  right 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  ivell  underftand: 
.Nor  underflood,  this  gift  they  have  hefidcs, 
'*They  shenu  us  <when  ^ur  foes  'walk^mt  uprights 
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Sfern  He6lor  faftcns  on  the  warrior's  head. 
And  by  thj  foot  Patroclus  drags  the  dead.  920 

While  all  around,  confuUon,  rage,  and  fright 
Mb:  the  contending  hofts  in  mortal  fight. 
So  pent  by  hills,  the  wild  winds  rore  aloud 
In  the  deep  bofoni  of  fome  gloomy  wood  ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees  aloft  in  air  are  blown,         925 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  Sylvaes  groan ; 
This  way. and  diat,  ,the  ratt'ling  thicket  bends, 
And  the  whole  forefl  in  one  crafh  dcfcends. 
Not  widi  leis  noife,  with  lefs  tumultaous  rage, 
In  dreadful  fhock  the  mingled  hoils  engage,  930 

Parts  (how'r'd  on  darts,  now  round  the  carcafe  ring ; 
Now  flights  of  arrows  bounding  from  the  ftring  : 
Stones  follow  {bnes,.fome  clatter  on  the  fields, . 
Some  hard,  and  heavy,  ihake  the  founding  fliields  ; 
But  where  the  rifing  whirlwind  clouds  the  plains, 
Sunk  in  foft  duft  the  mighty  chief  remains. 
And  ftretch'd  in  death,  forgets  the  guiding  reins  ! 
Now  flaming  from  the  Zenith,  Sol  had  driv'n 
His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  of  hcav'n  ; 
AVhile  on  each  hoi\  with  equal  temped  fell  94O 

The  fliow'ring  da:ts,  and  numbers  funk  to  helL 
But  when: his  ev'ning  wheels  o'crhung  the  main,- 
Glad  conqueft  refled  on  the  Grecian  train. 
Then  from  amidft  the  tumult  and  alarms, 
^They  draw  the  conquer'd  corfe,  and  radiant  arms.     945- 
Then  rafh  Patroclus  with  nev/  fury  glows, 
And  breathing  flaughter,  pours  amid  the  foes. 

Y2 
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Thrice  on  the  prefs  like  Mars  himfelf  he  flew. 
And  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onfet  flew. 
There  ends  thy  glory  !  there  the  fates  untwine         950 
The.  laft,  black  remnant  of  fo  bright  a  line  ; 
Apollo  dreadful  ftops  thy  middle  way ;  ^ 

Death  calls,  and  heav'n  allows  no  longer  day  ! 
For  lo  !  the  god  in  dusky  clouds  enfhrin'd. 
Approaching  dealt  a  ftagg'ring  blow  behind.  955 

The  weighty  fliock  his  neck  and  fhoulders  feel ; 
His  eyes  flafh  fparkles,  his  ftunn'd  fenfes  reel 
In  giddy  darknefs  :  far  to  diftance  flung,  ' 
His  bounding  helmet  on  the  charapain  rung. 
Achilles'  plume  is  ftain'd  with  dull  and  gore;  960 

That  plume,  which  never  ftoop'd  to  earth  before, 
Long  us'd,  untouch 'd,  in  fighting  fields  to  fhine. 

And  fhed  the  temples  of  the  man  divine. 
Jove  dooms  it  now  on  Heflor's  helm  to  nod ; 

Not  long for  fate  piirfues  him,  and  the  god.       965 

His  {pear  in  fhivers  falls  :  his  ample  fhield 
Drops  from  his  arm :  his  baldrick  ftrows  the  field : 


V.  952.  Apollo  dreadfuly  etc.^     If  Homer  is  refolv- 
ed  to  do  any  thing  extraordinary,  or  arbitrary,  which 
his  readers  may  not  very  well  relifh,  he  takes  care  how- 
ever to  prepare  them  by  degrees  for  receiving  fuch  in- 
novations.    He  had  before   given  us  a  ll<etch  of  this  ^ 
trick  of  the  gods  in  the  thirteenth  book,  where   Neptune 
ferves  Alcathous    much  in  the  fame  manner.     Apollo 
here  carries  it  a  litde  farther  ;  and  both  thefe  are  fpe-    • 
cimens  of  what  we  are  to  expert  from  Minerva  at  the    jk 
death  of  Hector  in  Iliad  22. 
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The  corfelet  his  aftonifli'd  bread  forfakes : 
Loofe  is  each  joint;  each  nerve  with  horror  fhakes. 
Stupid  lie  flares,  and  all-aOillilers  itands  :  97<3 

Such  is  the  force  of  more  than  mortal  hands  ! 

A  Dardan  youth  there  vvas>  well  known  to  fame, 
From  Panthus  fprung,  Euphorbus  was  his  name : 
Fam'd  for  the  manage  of  the  foaming  horfe, 
Skill'd  in  the  dart,  and  matchlefs  in  the  courfe,        975 
Full  twenty  knights  he  tumbled  from  the  car. 
While  yet  he  learn'd  his  rudiments  of  war. 
His  vent'rous  fpear  firft  drew  the  hero's  gore : 
He  ilrook,  he  wounded,  but  he  durfl:  no  more ; 
Nor  though  difarm'd,  Patroclus'  fury  flood ;  980 " 

But  f^vift  withdrew  the  long-protended  wood^. 
And  turn'd  him  fhort,  and  herded  in  the  croud. 
Thus,  by  an  arm  divine,  and  mortal  fpear, 
Wounded  at  once,  Patrdclus  yields  to  fear,    • 
Retires  for  fuccour  to  his  focial  train,  985 

And  flies  the  fate,  which  heav'n  decreed,  in  win. 
Stern  Hedlor,  as  the  bleeding  chief  he  views. 
Breaks  through  the  ranks,  and  his  retreat  purfues ; 
The  lance  arrefts  him  with  a  mortal  wound ; 
He  falls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  refound.        99c 
With  him  all  Greece  was  funk  ;  that  moment  all 
Her  yet-furviving  heroes  feem'd  to  fall. 
So  fcorch'd  with  heat,  along  the  defart  fliore, 
The  roaming  lion  meets  a  bridly  boar. 


Y3 
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Fad  by  the  Spring ;  they  both  difpute  the  flood,       995 

With  flaming  eyes,  and  jaws  befmear'd  with  blood  j 

At  length  the  fov'reign  favage  wins  the  ftrife. 

And  the  torn  boar  refigns  his  thirft  and  life, 

Patroclas  thus,  fo  many  chiefs  o'erthrown. 

So  many  lives  efFus'd,  expires  his  own.  I0©0 

As  dying  now  at  Hedor's  feet  he  lies. 

He  ftemly  views  him,  and  triumphing  cries : 

Lie  there,  Patroclus  !  and  with  thee,  the  joy 
Thy  pride  once  promis'd,  of  fubverting  Troy ; 
The  fancied  fcenes  of  llion  wrapt  in  flames,  lOOj; 

And  thy  foft  pleafures  ferv'd  with  captive  dames  i 
Unthinking  man  !   I  fought,  thofe  tow'rs  to  free. 
And  guard  that  beauteous  race  from  lords  like  Uiee : 
But  thou  a  prey  to  vultures  (halt  be  made ; 
Thy  own  AchlUes  cannot  lend  thee  aid  ;  loio     | 

Though  much  at  parting  that  great  chief  might  fay. 
And  much  enjoin  thee,  this  important  day. 
**  Return  not,  my  brave  friend,  perhaps  he  faid, 
**  Without  the  bloody  arms  of  Hedtor  dead. 
He  fpoke,  Patroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  fped. 


V.  1003.  hie  there^Patrochs!  tx.c^  There  is  much 
Ipirit  in  this  farcafm  of  Hedor  upon  Patroclus :  nor  is  A- 
chilles  exempt  from  the  feverity  of  the  refletSlion,  who, 
as  he  imagines,  had  perfuaded  his  deareft  friend  to  at- 
tempt exploits  thai  were  imprailicable.  He  touches  him 
alfo,  for  flaying  at  home  in  fecurity  liimfelf,  and  encou- 
raging Patroclus  to  undertake  this  perilous  adventure, 
and  to  leek  after  fpoils  which  he  was  never  like  to  enjoy, 
Euftathius, 
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Supine,  and  wildly  gazing  on  the  ;lnes,  1016 

With  faint,  expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies. 

Vain  boafter !  ceafe,  and  know  the  pow'rs  divlae ; 
Jove's  and  Apollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine  ; 
To  heav'n  is  ow'd  whate'er  your  own  you  call,      X020 
And  heav'n  itfelf  difarm'-d  me  ere  my  fall. 
Had  twenty  mortals  each  thy  match  in  might, 
Oppos'd  me  fairly,  they  had  funk  in  fight : 
By  fate  and  Phoebus  was  I  firfl:  o'erthrown, 
Euphorbus  next;  the  third  mean  part  thy  own,     1025 
But  thou,  imperious  !  hear  my  lateft  breath ; 
The  gods  infpire  it,  and  it  founds  thy  death. 
Infulting  man,  thou  fhak  be  foon,  as  I ; 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws  nigh  ; 


V.  1026. Hear  my  latsft  hreaih^ 

The  gods  infpire  it  ■     ■■  3 
It  is  an  opinion  of  great  antiquity,  that  when  the  foul  is 
on  the  point  of  bemg  delivered  from  the  body,  and 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  divine  nature,   at  fuch 
a  time  its  views  are  ftronger  and  clearer,  and  the  mind 
endowed  with  a  fpirit  of  true  predidlion.     So  Artemon 
of  Miletum  fays  in  his  book  of  dreams,  that  when  the 
foul  hath  collected  all  its  powers  from  every  limb  and 
part  of  the  body,  and  is  jufl:  ready  to  be  fevered  from  it, 
at  that  time  it  becomes  prophetical.    Socrates  alfo  in  his 
defence  to  the  Athenians,  '*  I  am  now  arrived  at  the 
«  verge  of  life,  wherein  it  is  familiar  with  people  to  fore- 
*'  tell  what  will  come  to  pafs."     Euflathius, 

This  opinion  feems  alluded  to  in  thofe  admirable  lines 
of  Wallers 

Leaving  the  old,  both  ^worlds  at  once  they  view, 
WhoJianU  upon  the  threjliold  of  the  ns'vs* 
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Ev'anow  on  life's  lafl:  verge  L  fee  thee  (land,         1030 
I  fee  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand* 
-  He.  faints  ;  the  foul  unwilling  wings  her  way, 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  load  of  clay) 

V.  1052.  T/}f  death  of  Patroclus^     I  fometimes 
think  I  am  in  refpeftto  Homer  much  like  Sancho  Panca 
with  regard  to  Don  Quixote.    I  believe  upon  the  whole 
that  no  mortal  ever  came  near  him  for  wifHom,  learning, 
and  all  good. qualities.    But  fometimes  there  are  certain 
flarts  which  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of,     and  am 
forced  to  own  that  my  mafter  is  a,  little  out  of  the  way, 
if  not  quite  befide  himfelf.     The  prefent  paffage  of  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  attended  with  fo  many  odd  circura- 
ftances  to  overthrow  this  hero,  (who  mi^t,  for  all  I  can 
fee,  as  decently  have  fallen  by  the  force  of  He£tor)  are 
what  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  excufe,  and  muft  indeed,  in  my 
own  opinion,  give  them  up  to  the  critics.    I  really  think 
almofl  all  thofe  parts  in  Homer  which  have  been  objec- 
ted againd:  with  moft  clamour  and  fury,  are  honeftly  de- 
fenfible,  and  none  of  them,  to  confefs  my  private  fenti- 
ment,  feem  to  me  to  be. faults  of  any  confideration,    ex- 
cept this  condudl  in  the  death  of  Patroclus,  the  length 
of  Neftor's  difcourfe  in  lib.  1 1 .  the  fpeech  of  Achilles*s 
horfe  in  the  19,  the  converiation  of  that  hero  with  iEne- 
as  in  lib.  20.  and  the  manner  of  Hector's  flight  roimd 
the  walls  of  Troy.  lib.  22.   I  hope,  after  fo  free  a  con- 
fefiion,  no  reafonable  modern  will  think  me  touched  with 
the  *0^»)^ej««v/<st  of  madam  Dacier  and  others.     I  am 
fenfible  of  the  extremes  which  mankind  run  into,  in  ex- 
tolling and  depreciating  raithors  :  we  are  not  more  mo* 
lent  and  unreafonable  in  attacking  thofe  who  are  not  yet 
eflablifhed  in  fame,  than  in  defending  thofe  who  are,  e- 
ven  in  every  minute  trifle.    Fame  is  a  debt,  which  when 
we  have  kept  from  people  as  long  as  we  can,  we  pay 
with  a  prodigious  intereft,  which  amounts  to  twice  the 
value  of  the  principal.    Thus  it  is  with  ancient  works  as 
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I'lits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  coaft  ; 

A  naked,  wand'ring,  melancholy  ghoft  I  103  J 


with  ancient  coins,  they  pafs  for  a  vafl  deal  more  than 
tliey  were  worth  at  firft ;  and  the  very  obfcurities  and 
deforaiities  which  time  has  thrown  upon  them,  are  the 
facred  rud,  which  enhances  their  value  with  all  true  lo- 
Ters  of  antiquity. 

But  as  I  have  owned  v/hat  feem  my  authors  faults, 
and  fubfcribed  to  the  opinion  of  Horace,  that  Hon^r 
fometimes  nods  ;  I  think  I  ought  to  add  that  of  Lon^i- 
nus  as  to  fuch  negligences.  I  can  no  way  fo  well  con-^ 
elude  the  notes  of  this  book  as  with  the  tranOation  of  it. 

*'  I  may  not  be  improper  to  difcufs  the  queftion  in 
**  general,  which  of  the  two  is  ihe  more  eilimable,  a 
**  faulty  fublime,  or  a  faultlefs  mediocrity  ?  ^nd  con- 
♦*  fequently,  if  of  two  works,  one  has  the  greater  num- 
**  ber  of  beauties,   and  the  other  attains  diredily  to  the 

fublime,  which  of  thefe  fhall  in  equity  carry  the 
prize  ?  I  am  really  perfuaded  that  the  true  fublime 
"  is  incapable  of  that  purity  which  we  lind  in  the  com- 
**  pofitions  of  a  lower  drain,  and  in  effe<5l,  that  too 
**  much  accuracy  finks  the  fpirit  of  an  author ;  where- 
"  as  the  cafe  is  generally  the  fame  with  the  favourites 
"  of  nature,  and  thofe  of  fortune.,  who,  with  the  bed 
*'  ceconomy  cannot,  in  the  great  abundance  they  are  bled: 
*'  with,  attend  to  the  minuter  articles  of  their  expence. 
*'  Writers  of  a  cool  imagination  are  cautious  in  their 
*'  management,  and  venture  nothing,  merely  to  gain 
"  the  charader  of  being  correal  ;  but  the  fublime  is 
"  bold  and  enterprizing,  notwithdanding  that  on  every 
"  advance  the  danger  increafeth.  Here  probably  fome 
**  will  fay  that  men  take  a  malicious  fatisfadion  in  ex- 
*'  pofing  the  blemidies  of  an  author  ;  that  his  errors  are 
"  never  forgot,  while  the  mod  exquifite  beauties  leave 
*'  but  very  imperfect  traces  on  the  memory.  To  ob- 
*'  viate  this  obje«5lion,  I  will  folemnly  declai"e,  that  in 
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Then  He(5tor  paufing,  as  his  eyes  he  fed 
On  tlie  pale  carcafe,  then  addrefs'd  the  dead; 

*«  my  critidrms  of  Homer  and  other  authors,  who  are 
**  univerfaliy  allowed  to  be  authentic  ftandards  of  the 
**  fublime,  though  I  have  cenfured  their  failings  with" 
**  as  much  freedom  as  any  one,  yet  I  have  not  prefum- 
**  ed  to  accufe  them  of  voluntary  faults,  but  have  gently    4 
••  remarked  fome  litde  defeats  and  negligences,  which 
*•  the  mind,  being  intent  on  nobler  ideas,  did  not  con- 
**  defcend  to  regard.     And  on  thefe  principles  I  vvilF 
•'  venture  to  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  the  fublime, 
**  purely  on  account  of  its  grandeur,  is  preferable  to  all 
**  other  kinds  of  ftile,  however  it  may  fall  into  fome 
"  inequalities.     The  Argonautics  of   Appollonius  are 
•*  faultlefs  in  their  kind ;    and  Theocritus  hath  (hewn 
**  the  happie{l  vein  imaginable  for  paftorals,  excepting 
<*  thofe  in  which  he  has  deviated  from   the  country; 
«*  and  yet  if  it  were  put  to  your  choice,  would  you-. 
"  have  your  name  defcend  to  pofterity  with  the  reputa- 
*'  tion  of  either  of  thofe  poets,  rather  than  with  that 
**  of  Homer  ?     Nothing  can  be  more  correal:  than  the 
**  Erigone  of  Eratofthenes  :  but  is  he  therefore  a  great- 
**  er  poet  than  Archilochus,  in  whofe  compofures  per- 
*•  fpicuity   and  order  are  often  wanting;  the  divine  fu- 
"  ry  ofhis  genius  being  too  impatient  for  reftraint,  and' 
**  fuperior  to  law?    Again,  do  you  prefer  the  odes  of 
**  Bacchilides  to  Pindar's,  or  the  fccnes  of  Ion  of  Chios 
"  to  thofe  of  Sophocles  ?     Their  writings  are  allowed 
"  to  be  corre(5t,  polite  and  delicate  ;   whereas,  on  the 
*.*  other  hand,   Pindar  and  Sophocles  fometimes  hurry 
*'  on  with  the  greateft  impetuofity,  and,  like  a  devour- 
*'  in<T  flame,  feize  and  fet  on  fire  whatever  comes  in 
"  their  way ;  but,  on  a  fudden,  the  conflagration  is  ex- 
«*  tinguiflied,  and  they  miferably  flag  when    no-bodyr 
«♦  exgedsit.     Yet  none  have  fo  little  difcernment,  as 
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From  whence  this  boding  fpeech,  the  Hern  decree 
Of  death  denounc'd,  or  why  denounc'd  to  me  ? 
IVhy  not  as  well  Achilles'  fate  be  giv'n  104O 

To  He<5tor's  lance  ?  Who  knows  the  will  of  heav'n  ? 

Penflve  he  faid ;  then  prefling  as  he  lay 
His  breathlefs  bofom,  tore  the  lance  away  j 

**  not  to  prefer  the  fingle  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  to  all  the 
**  tragedies  that  Ion  ever  brought  on  the  ftage. 

**  In  our  dcciiions  therefore  on  the  chara<5lers  of  thefs 
•*  great  men,  who  have  illuftrated  what  is  ufeful  and  ne-  ' 
**  cefTary  with  all  the  graces  and  elevation  of  fHle  ;  we 
**  mull  impartially  confefs  that,  with  all  their  errors,  they 
•*  have  more  perfe<5lions  than  the  nature  of  man  can  al- 
**  mod  be  conceived  capable  of  attaining :  for  it  is  mere- 
**  ly  human  to  excel  in  other  kinds  of  writing,  but  the 
**  fublime  enobleth  our  nature,  and  makes  near  approach- 
**  es  to  the  divinity :  he  wno  commits  no  faults,  is  bare- 
■**  ly  read  without  cenfure  ;  but  a  genius  truly  great  cx- 
"  cites  admiration.    In  (hort,  the  magnificence  of  a  fingle 
"  period  in  one  of  thefe  admirable  audiors,  is  iufficient 
**  to  atone  for  all  tlieir  defefls :  nay,  fardier,  if  any  one 
**  fhould  colled  from  Homer,  Demofdienes,  Plato,  and 
**  other  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity,  the  litde  errors 
^*  that  have  efcaped  them ;  th.ey  would  not  bear  die  lead 
■**  proportion  to  the  infinite  beauties  tu  be  met  widi  in  e- 
**  very  page  of  their  writings.    It  is  on  this  account  that 
envy,  through  fo  many  ages,  hath  never  been  able  to 
**  wreft  from  them  the  prize  of  eloquence  wi.ich  their 
merits  have  fo  juftly  acquiied:  an  acquifition  which 
they  ftill  are,  and  will  in  ail  probabihty  continue  pof- 
**feffedof, 

**  As  long  at  Ji reams  injilver  mazes  rcve, 
**  Or  faring  luith  annual  green  renciu  t^e  grove,** 

Mr,  Fenton. 
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And  upwards  caft  the  corps  :  the  reeking  fpear 

He  fliakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer.  1045 

But  fwift  Autemedon  with  loofen'd  reins 

Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  diitant  plains, 

Far  from  his  rage  th'  immortal  courre:s  drove; 

Th'  immortal  courfers  were  the  gift  of  Jove# 


THE 
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THE      A   U    G    U    xM    E    N   T. 

The  feventh  battle,  for  the  body  of  Patroclus :  the  ads 

ef  Menelaus, 

ME  NE  LA  US,  upon  the  death  vf  PatrscluSy  de- 
fends his  body  from  the  enemy  :  EuphorbuSi  nvho  at' 
tempts  it,  is  flam*  Heflor  advancing^  Menelaus  re 
tires  s  but  foon  returns  ivith  /ija-Xy  arid  drives  him 
of.  This  Glaucus  objeSis  to  HeSior  as  a  fight  y  nvho 
thereupon  puts  zn  the  arjjiour  he  had  'vjonfrom  Pa' 
troclusy  and  renews  the  battle.  The  Greeks  give 
fjjay,  till  AJa^i  rallies  thern :  /Eneas  fuflains  theTro* 
jans,  JEneas  and  He  61  or  attempt  the  chariot  of  A" 
chilles^  nuhioh  is  borne  off  by  Automedon,  The  horfcs 
of  Achilles  deplore  the  death  of  Patroclus  :  Jupiter 
covers  his  body  '•j/ith  a  thick  darknefs  :  the  noble  pray" 
er  of  Aja%  on  that  occafion.  Menelaus  fends  An- 
tilochus  to  Achilles  y  nx}ith  the  news  of  Patroclus* 
death  :  then  returns  to  the  fight  y  ivhercy  tko^  attack- 
ed 'with  the  utmofl  furyy  he  and  Meriones  ajjlfled  by 
the  Aja^esy  bear  off  the  body  to  the  ships. 

The  time  is  the  evening  of  the  eight  and  t^ventleth  day. 
The  fcene  lies  in  the  fields  before  Troy, 


o 


N  the  cold  earth  divine  Patrodas  fprcad. 
Lies  pierc'd  with  wounds  among  the  vulgar  dead. 


This  is  the  onlv  book  of  the  Iliad  which  is  a  contl- 
nued  defcription  of  a  battle,  without  any  digreflion  or 
Vol.  Ill,  Z 
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Great  Menehius,  touch 'd  with  gen'rous  woe, 
Springs  to  the  front,  and  guards  him  from  the  foe  : 


-eplfode,  that  ferves  for  an  interval  to  refrefh  the  rea- 
der. The  heavenly  machines  too  are  fewer  than  in  a- 
rsy  other.  Horaer  feems  to  have  trufted  wholly  to  the 
force  of  his  own  genius,  as  fufficient  to  ilipport  him, 
whatfoever  lengths  he  was  carried  by  it.  But  that  fpi- 
ilt  which  animates  the  original,  is  what  I  am  fenfible  e- 
vaporates  fo  much  in  my  hands ;  that,  though  I  cannot 
think  my  author  tedious,  I  fftould  have  have  made  him 
/eem  fo,  if  I  had  not  tranflated  this  book  with  all  poflible 
concifenefs.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  material  omitted, 
though  the  verfion  confifls  but  of  (Lxty-five  lines  more 
than  the  original. 

However,  one  may  oblerve  there  are  more  tmns  of 
fortune,  more  defeats,  more  rallyings,  more  accidents, 
in  this  battle,  than  in  any  other ;  becaufe  it  was  to  be 
the  laft  wherein  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were  upon 
equal  terms  before  the  return  of  Achilles :  and  befides, 
all  this  ferves  to  introduce  the  chief  hero  with  the  grea- 
ter pomp  and  dignity. 

.V.  ':^.  Great  Metielaus^ ]  The  poet  here  takes 

occafion  to  clear  Menelaus  fi-om  the  imputadons  of  idle 
and  effeminate,  caft  on  him  in  fome  parts  of  the  poem; 
:iic  fets  him  in  the  front  of  the  army,  expofing  himfelf  to 
dangers  in  defending  the  body  of  Patroclus,  and  gives 
him  the  conquelt  of  Euphorbus,  Vv^ho  had  the  firfl:  hand 
in  his  death.  He  is  reprefented  as  the  foremoft  who  ap- 
pears in  his  defence,  not  only  as  one  of  a  like  difpofition 
of  mind  with  Patroclus,  a  kind  and  generous  friend ;  but 
as  being  more  immediately  concerned  in  honour  to  pro- 
te£t  from  injuries  the  body  of  a  hero  that  fell  in  his 
caufe.  Eufiathius.  See  the  note  on  v.  271-.  of  the  ^d 
book. 
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Thus  round  her  new-fall'n  young,  the  heifer  moves,     j 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  and  iirll-born  of  her  loves. 


V.  5.  Thus  round  her  nenu-falhj  young,  etc.]  In  this 
comparifon,  as  Eufhthius  has  very  well  obferved,  the  poet 
accommodating  himfelf  to  the  occafion,  means  only  to 
defcribe  the  affedion  Menelaus  had  for  Patroclus,   and 
the  manner  in  which  he  prefented  himfelf  to  defend  his 
body  :  and  this  comparifon  is  fo  much  the  more  juft  and 
agreeable,  as  Menelaus  was  a  prince  full  of  goodnefs  and 
mildnefs.  He  muft  have  little  fenfe  or  knowledge  in  poe- 
try, who  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  fuppreffed.  It  is  true, 
we  ihould  not  ufe  it  now-a-days,   by  reafon  of  the  low 
ideas  we  have  of  the  animals  from  which  it  is  derived  ;, 
but  thofe  not  being  the  ideas  of  Homer's  time,  they  could 
not  hinder  him  from  making  a  proper  ufe  of  fuch  a  com- 
parifon.    Dacier. 

V.  idem.  Thus  round  her  venu-falVn  youngs  ttzPj^  ft 
feems  to  me  remarkable,  that  the  feveral  comparifons  to 
illuftrate  the  concern  for  Patroclus  are  taken  from  the 
moft  tender  fentiments  of  nature.  Achilles,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  book,  confiders  him  as  a  child, 
and  himfelf  as  his  mother.  The  forrow  of  Menelaus  is 
here  defcribed  as  that  of  a  heifer  for  her  young  one.  Per- 
haps thefe  are  defigned  to  intimate  the  excellent  temper 
and  goodnefs  of  Patroclus,  which  is  expreffed  in  that 
line  elogy  of  him  in  this  book.  v.  671. 

He  kneiu  honx)  to  be  good-natured  to  all  7nen.  This  gave 
all  mankind  thefe  fendments  for  him,  and  no  doubt  the 
fame  is  ftrongly  pointed  at  by  the  uncommon  concern  of 
the  whole  army  to  refcue  his  body. 

The  diflimilitude  of  manners  between  thefe  two 
friends,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  is  very  obfervable ; 
tich  friendihips  are  not  uncommon,  and  I  have  often 
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And  anxious,  (helplefs  as  he  lies,  and  bare) 

Turns,  and  re-turns  her,  with  a  mother's  care. 

Oppos'd  to  each  that  near  the  carcafe  came. 

His  broad  fhield  glimmers,  and  his  lances  flame.         10 

The  Ton  of  Panthus  skill'd  the  dart  to  fend. 
Eyes  the  dead  hero,  and  infults  the  friend. 
This  hand,  Atrides,  laid  Patroclus  low; 
Warrior  I  defift,  nor  tempt  an  equal  blow : 


afligned  this  reafon  for  them,  that  it  is  natural  for  men 
to  feek  the  ailiftance  of  thofe  qualities  in  others  which 
they  want  themfelves.  That  is  ftill  better  if  applied  to 
providence,  which  afTociates  men  of  different  and  contra- 
ry qualities,  in  order  to  make  a  more  perfect  fyftem.  But, 
whatever  is  cuftomary  in  nature,  Homer  had  a  good 
poetical  reafon  for  it ;  for  it  affords  many  incidents  to  ii- 
luftrate  the  manners  of  them  both  more  (irongly ;  and 
b  what  tliey  call  a  contrafle  in  paintmg. 

V.  J I .  Thefoti  of  Panthus r^  The  condu<^  of  Homer 
Js  admirable,  in  bringing  Euphorbus  and  Menelaus  to- 
gether upon  this  occafion ;  for  hardly  any  thing  but  fiich 
a  (igiial  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  could  have 
made  Euphorbus  fknd  the  encounter.  Menelaus  put- 
ting him  in  mind  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  gives  oc- 
cafion, I  think,  to  one  of  the  fined  anfwers  in  all  Ho- 
mer ;  in  which  the  infolence  of  Menelaus  is  retorted  in 
a  way  to  draw  pity  from  every  reader  ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  hardly  one,  after  fuch  a  fpeech,  that  would  not 
wifh  Euphorbus  had  the  better  of  Menelaus  :  a  writer 
of  romances  would  not  have  failed  to  have  given  Eu- 
phorbus the  vi(5lory.  But  however,  it  was  fitter  to  make 
Menelaus,  who  had  received  the  greatelt  injury,  do  the 
nioft  revengeful  adions. 
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To  me  the  fpoils  my  prowefs  won,  relign ;  15 

Depart  with  life,  and  leave  the  glory  mine. 

The  Trojan  thus :  the  Spartan  monarch  burn'd 
With  gen'rous  anguifh,  and  in  fcom  return 'd. 
Laugh'ft  thou  not,  Jove  !  from  thy  fuperior  throne, 
When  mortals  boafl  of  prowefs  not  their  own  ?  20- 

Not  thus  the  lion  glories  in  his  might, 
Nor  panther  braves  his  fpotted  foe  in  fight. 
Nor  thus  the  boar  (thofe  terrors  of  the  plain) 
Man  only  vaunts  his  force,  and  vaunts  in  vain. 
But  far  the  vainefl:  of  the  boaftful  kind  2^ 

Thefe  fons  of  Panthus  vent  their  haughty  mind. 
Yet  'twas  but  late,  beneath  my  conquVing  (leel 
This  boafter's  brother,  Hyperenor,  fell, 
Againfl  our  arm,  which  rafhly  he  defy'd, 
Vain  was  his  vigour,  and  as  vain  his  pnde.  30 

Thefe  eyes  beheld  him  on  the  dull:  expire, . 
No  more  to  chear  his  fpoufe,  or  glad  his  lire. 
Prefumptuous  youth  1  like  his  fhall  be  thy  doom. 
Go,  wait  thy  brother  to  die  Stygian  gloom  ; 
Or  while  thou  may'fi,  avoid  the  threaten'd  fate ;        35 
Fools  ftay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wife  too  late. 

Unmov'd,  Euphorbus  thus :  That  action  knou-n. 
Gome,  for  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
His  weeping  father  claims  thy  deflin'd  head. 
And  fpoufe,  a  widov\^  in  her  bridal  bed.  40 

On  thefe  thy  conquered  fpoils  I  fhall  bedow, 
To  foothe  a  coafort's  and  a  parent's  woe.  . 
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No  longer  then  defer  the  glorious  llrife. 

Let  heav'n  decide  our  fortune,  fame,  and  life. 

Swift  as  the  word  the  mifTile  lance  he  flings,  45 

The  well-aim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings. 
But  blunted  by  the  brafs  innoxious  falls. 
On  Jove  the  father,  great  Atrides  calls, 
Nor  flies  tlie  jav'lin  from  his  arm  in  vain. 
It  pierc'd  his  throat,  and  bent  him  to  the  plain  :  5a 

Wide  through  the  neck  appears  the  grizly  wound, 
prone  finks  the  warrior,  and  his  arms  refound. 
The  Ihining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair, 
Which  ev'n  the  graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
Inftarr'd  with  gems  and  gold,  beftrow  the  ftiore,         5j 
With  diiil  difnonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 

As  the  young  olive,  in  fome  fylvan  fcene, 
Crown'd  by  frefli  fountains  with  eternal  green, 

V.  55.  Inftarr'd  'with  gems  and  gold,']  We  have 
feen  here  a  Trojan  who  ufed  gold  and  filver  to  adorn  his 
hair ;  which  made  Pliny  fay,  that  he  doubted  whether 
the  women  were  the  firft  that  ufed  thofe  ornaments. 
EJi  quidem  apud  eundem  [HomerumJ  virorum  crini- 
hus  aurum  implcxu7?iy  idea  ntfcio  an  prior  ufus  a  foerni- 
nis  coeperit,  lib.  33.  cap.  i.  He  might  likewife  have 
ftrengthened  his  doubt  by  the  cuflom  of  the  Athenians, 
who  put  into  their  hair  little  graflioppers  of  gold.  Dacier. 
V.  57.  As  the yeung  olivcy  ttcr\  This  exquifite  fi- 
mile  finely  illufirates  the  beauty  and  fudden  fall  of  Eu- 
phorbus,  in  which  the  allufion  to  that  circumftance  of 
his  comely  hair  is  peculiarly  happy.  Porphyry  and 
Jamblicus  acquaint  us  of  the  particular  affedtion  Pytha- 
goras had  for  thefe  verfes,  which  he  fet  to  th©  harp, 
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Lifts  the  gay  bead,  in  fnowy  flow'rets  fair. 

And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gende  air ;  60 

When  lo  !  a  whirlwind  from  high  heav'n  invades 

The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  (hades : 

It  lies  up-rooted  from  its  genial  bed,, 

A  lovely  ruin  now  defac'd  and  dead. 

Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  Euphorbus  lay,  ^J  , 

While  the  fierce  Spartan  tore  his  arms  away. 

Proud  of  his  deed,  and  glorious  m  the  prize. 

Affrighted  Troy  the  tow'ring  vi<^or  iiies  : 

Flies,  as  before  fome  mountain  lion's  ire 

The  village  curs,  and  trembling  fwains  retire  ;  7» 

WTien  o'er  the  flaughter'd  bull  they  hear  him  rore, 

And  fee  his  jaws  deftil  with  fmoaking  gore  ; 

and  tifed  to  repeat  as  his  own  Epicedicn.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  fondnefs»of  them,  which  put  it  into  his  head  to 
fay,  that  his  foul  tranfmigrated  to  him  from  this  hero. 
However  it  was,  this  conceit  of  Pythagoras  is  famous  in 
antiquity,  and  has  given  occafion  to  a  dialogue  in  Luci- 
an.  entituled,  The  Cock^  which  is,  I  think,  the  finefl  piece 
of  that  author. 

v.  65.  Thus  youngy  thus  beautiful,  Euphorbus  lay J^ 
This  is  the  only  Trojan  whofe  death  the  poet  laments, 
that  he  might  do  the  more  honour  to  Patroclus,  his  he- 
ro's friend .  The  comparifon  here  ufed  is  very  proper, 
for  the  olive  always  preferves  its  beauty.  But  where 
the  poet  fpeaks  of  die  Lapithas,  ahardy  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, he  compares  them  to  oaks,  that  (land  unmoved  in 
ftorms  and  tempells ;  and  where  Hedor  falls  by  Ajax, 
he  likens  hirft  to  an  oak  ftruck  dov/n  by  Jove's  thunder. 
Juft  after  this  foft  comparifon  upon  the  beauty  of  Eu- 
phorbus, he  pafles  to  another  full  of  ftrength  and  terror^ 
that  of  the  Kon.    Eudathius. 
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All  pale  with  fear,  at  diflance  fcatter'd  round. 
The}?  fliout  incefTant,  and  the  vales  refound. 

Meanwhile  Apollo  view'd  with  envious  eyes,  7^ 

And  urg'd  great  He<5tor  to  difpute  the  prize, 
(In  Mantes' fliape,  beneath  whofe  martial  care 
The  rough  Ciconians  karn'd  the  trade  of  war) 
Forbear,  he  cry'd,  with  fruitlefs  ipeed  to  chace 
Achilles'  courfers  of  ethereal  race  ;  So. 

They  ftoop  not,  thefe,  to  mortal  man's  command. 
Or  (loop  to  none  but  great  Achilles'  hand. 
Too  long  amus'd  witii  a  porfuit  fo  vain, 
Turn,  and  behold  the  brave  Euphorbus  flain  ! 
By  Sparta  flain  !  for  ever  now  fuppreft  g-j^ 

The  fire  which  burn'd  in  that  undaunted  breaft  ] 

Thus  having  fpoke,  Apollo  wing'd  his  flight,. 
And  mix'd  with  mortals  in  the  toils  of  fight: 
His  words  infix'd  unutterable  care 
Deep  in  great  Heflor's  foul  :  through  all  the  war      90 
He  darts  hIs.anxious  eye ;  and  in/lant,  view'd 
The  breathlefs  hero  in  his  blood  imbru'd, 
(Forth  welling  from  the  wound,  as  prone  he  lay) 
And  in  the  vidlor's  hands  the  fhining  prey. 
Sheath 'd  in  bright  arms,  through  cleaving  ranks  he  flies, 
And  fends  his  voice  in  thunder  to  the  fkies :  96 

Fierce  as  a  flood  of  ilame  by  Vulcan  fent. 
It  fiew,  and  fir'd  the  nations  as  it  went. 
Atrides  from  the  voice  the  ftorm  di\qn'd, , 
And  thus  explor'd  his  own  unconquer'd  mirid.  lOO 
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Then  fliall  I  quit  Patroclus  on  the  plain. 
Slain  in  my  caufe,  and  for  my  honour  flain  ? 
Defert  the  arms,  the  relics  of  my  friend  ? 
Or  fingly,  He^^tor  and  his  troops  attend  ? 
Sure  where  fuch  partial  favour  heav'n  beilow'd,       105 
To  brave  the  hero  were  to  brave  the  god : 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  once  I  quit  the  field  : 
'Tis  not  to  Hedor,  but  to  heav'n  I  yield. 
Yet,  nor  the  god,  nor  heav'n,  fhould  give  me  fear. 
Did  but  tiie  voice  of  Ajax  reach  my  ear:  1 10 

Still  would  we  turn,  ftill  battle  on  the  plains. 
And  give  Achilles  all  that  yet  remains 

Of  his  and  our  Patroclus — This,  no  more, 
The  time  allow 'd :  Troy  thicken'd  on  the  fiiore, 
A  fable  fcene  I  The  terrors  Hec1:or  led.  115 

Slow  he  recedes,  and  fighing,  quits  the  dead. 

So  from  the  fold  th'  unwilling  lion  parts, 
Forc'd  by  loud  clamours,  and  a  ftorm  of  darts ; 

V.  1 10.  Did  but  the  voice  cf  Ajax  reach  my  ear.'J 
How  obfervable  is  Homer's  art  of  illuftrating  the  valour 
and  glory  of  his  heroes  !  Menelaus,  who  fees  He^lor. 
and  all  the  Trojans  rufliing  upon  him,  would  not  retire 
if  Apollo  did  nof  fupport  them ;  and  though  Apollo 
does  fupport  them,  he  would  oppofe  even  Apollo,  were 
Ajax  but  near  him.  This  is  glorious  for  Menelaus^  and 
yet  more  glorious  for  Ajax,  and  very  fuitable  to  his  cha- 
ra(5ler;  for  Ajax  was  the  braveft  of  the  Greeks,  next  to 
Achilles.     Dacier.     FAiftathius. 

V.  117.  So  from  the  fold  ti^  unsmiling  lion7\  The 
beauty  of  the  retreat  of  Menelaus  is  worthy  notice.  Ho- 
mer is  a  great  obferver  oi  natural  imagery,  that  brings 
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He  files  indeed,  but  threatens  as  he  flies, 

With  heart  Indignant  and  retorted  eyes.  120 

Now  enter'd  in  the  Spartan  ranks,  he  turn'd 

His  manly  bread-,  and  with  new  fury  burn'd, 

O'er  all  the  black  battalions  fent  his  view, 

And  through  the  cloud  the  god-like  Ajax  knew; 

Where  lab 'ring  on  the  left  the  warrior  flood,  125 

All  grim  in  arms,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  blood, 

There  breathing  courage,  where  the  god  of  day 

Had  funk  each  heart  with  terror  and  difmay. 

To  him  the  king.     Oh  Ajax,  oh  my  friend ; 
Hafte,  and  Patroclus'lov'd  remains  defend:  130 

The  body  to  Achilles  to  reftore 
Demands  our  care ;  alas,  we  can  no  more  ! 
For  naked  now,  deipoifd  of  arms  he  lies ; 
And  Hedtor  glories  in  the  dazling  prize. 
He  faid,  and  touch'd  his  heart.     The  raging  pair     135 
Pierce  the  thick  batde,  and  provoke  the  war. 
Already  had  flern  Hedlor  feiz'd  his  head. 
And  dooni'd  to  Trojan  dogs  th'  unhappy  dead ; 

ihe  thing  reprefented  before  our  view.  It  is  indeed  true,, 
that  lions,  tygers,  and  beafts  of  prey  are  the  only  ob- 
je<5lr.  that  can  properly  reprefent  warriors  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  they  are  fo  often  introduced :  the  inani- 
mate things,  as  floods,  fires,  and  florms,  are  the  befl, 
and  only  images  of  batdes. 

V.  137.  /jlready  bad  fterji  Hefior^  etc,  J  Homer 
takes  care,  fo  long  before-hand,  to  lefTen  in  his  reader's 
mind  the  horror  he  may  conceive  from  the  cruelty 
that  Achilles  will  exercife  upon  the  body  of  He<5lor. 
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But  foon  as  Ajax  rear'd  his  tow'r-like  fliield. 
Sprung  to  his  car,  and  meafur'd  back  the  field.  140 

His  train  to  Troy  the  radiant  armour  bear, 
To  ftand  a  trophy  of  his  fame  in  war. 

Meanwhile  great  Ajax,  his  broad  fhield  difplay'd. 
Guards  the  dead  hero  with  the  dreadful  fliade ; 
And  now  before,  and  now  behind  he  flood :  J45 

Thus  in  the  centre  of  fome  gloomy  wood. 
With  many  a  ftep  the  lionefs  furrounds 
Her  tawny  young,  befet  by  men  and  hounds  ; 
Elate  her  heart,  and  rouzing  all  her  pow'rs.. 
Dark  o'er  the  fiery  balls  each  hanging  eye-brow  lowVs. 
Fad  by  his  fide,  the  generous  Spartan  glows  15 1 

With  great  revenge,  and  feeds  his  inward  woes. 

But  Glaucus  leader  of  tlie  Lycian  aids. 
On  Heiflor  frowning,  thus  his  flight  upbraids. 
\Vhere  now  in  He6lor  fhall  we  Hedlor  find  ?  1 5:5 

A  manly  form  without  a  manly  mind. 
Is  this,  O  chief  I  a  hero's  boafted  fame  ? 
How  vain,  without  the  merit.  Is  the  name  ? 
Since  battle  is  renounc'd,  thy  thoughts  employ 
■\\^lat  other  methods  may  preferve  thy  Troy :  1 60 

^Tis  time  to  try  if  Ilion's  (hte  can  ftand 
By  thee  alone,  nor  afli  a  foreign  hand ; 


That  cruelty  will  be  only  the  punlfiiment  of  this  which 
Hedor  here  exercifes  upon  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  he 
drags  him,  he  defigns  to  cut  ofl^his  liead,  and  to  leave  bis 
body  upon  the  ramparts,  expofed  to  dogs  and  birds  of 
prey,     Euftathius, 
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Mean,  empty  boaft  !  but  fliall  the  Lycians  ftake 

Their  lives  for  you  ?  thofe  Lycians  you  forfake  ? 

What  from  thy  thanklefs  arms  can  we  expect  ?       165 

Thy  friend  Sarpedon  proves  thy  bafe  negle(5l : 

Say,  fhall  our  flaughter'd  bodies  guard  your  walls, 

While  unreveng'd  the  great  Sarpedon  falls  ? 

Ev'n  where  he  dy'd  for  Troy,  you  left  him  there, 

A  feaft  for  dogs,  and  all  the  fowls  of  air.  1 70 

On  my  command  if  any  Lycian  wait, 

Hence  let  him  march,  and  give  up  Troy  to  fate. 

X)id  fuch  a  fpirit  as  the  gods  impart 

Impel  one  Trojan  hand,  or  Trojan  heart ; 

(Such,  as  fhould  burn  in  ev'ry  foul,  that  draws         175 

The  fword  for  glory,  and  his  country's  caufe) 

Ev'n  yet  our  mutual  arms  we  might  employ. 

And  drag  yon'  carcafe  to  the  walls  of  Troy, 

Oh  !  were  Patroclus  ours,  we  might  obtain 

Sarpedon 's  arms,  and  honourM  corfe  again  !  i^a 

Greece  with  Achilles'  friend  /hould  be  repaid. 

And  thus  due  honours  purchas'd  to  his  fliade. 

But  words  are  vain -Let  Ajax  once  appear, 

*  And  Heftor  tremble^  and  recedes  with  fear ; 


V,  169.  Tdu  left  him  there 

A  prey  to  dogs 3 

It  was  highly  difhonourable  in  Hedlor  to  forfake  the  body 
of  a  friend  and  guefl:,  and  againft  the  laws  of  Jupiter 
Xenius,  or  ho/pit  a  lis.     For  Glaucus  knew  nothing  of  j 
Sarpedon's  being  honoured  with  burial  by  the  gods,  and 
fent  embalmed  into  Lycla.     Euflathius. 

TLoa. 
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Thou  dar'ft  not  meet  the  terrors  of  his  eye ;  1 85 

And  lo !  already  thou  prepar'ft  to  fly. 

The  Trojan  chief  with  fix'd  refentmcnt  ey'd 
The  Lycian  leader,  and  fedate  reply 'd. 

Say,  is  it  juft,  my  friend,  that  Hedor's  ear 
From  fuch  a  warrior  fuch  a  fpeech  fliould  hear  ?        1 90 
I  deem'd  thee  once  the  wifcft  of  thy  kind. 
But  ill  this  infult  fuks  a  prudent  mind, 
I  fliun  great  Ajax  !  I  defert  my  train  ! 
'Tis  mine  to  prove  the  rafli  afkrtion  vain ; 
I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  -bleeds,  1 95 

And  hear  the  thunder  of  the  founding  ftecds. 
But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontroul'd. 
The  ftrong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold ; 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  frefli  garland  from  the  vidor's  brow  !     200 
Come,  through  yon'  fquadrons  let  us  hevv'  the  way. 
And  thou  be  witnefs,  if  I  fear  to-dav; 
If  yet  a  Greek  the  fight  of  Hedor  dread, 
Or  yet  their  hero  dare  defend  the  dead. 
In       Then  turning  to  the  martial  hofts,  he  cries,         2CJ 
Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  and  allies  ! 

^  v..  193.  JJImtigreal  Ajax!']  Hector  takes  no  notice 
■•'  'of  the  affronts  that  Glaucus  had  thrown  upon  him,  as 
■  knowing  he  had  in  fome  refped  a  juft  caufe  to  be  angry  ; 
^  but  he  cannot   put  up  what  he  had  faid  of  his  fearing 

Ajax,  to  which  part  he  only  replies :  this  is  very  agreeable 

to  his  heroic  charader.     Euftathius. 
Vol.  III.  A  a 
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Be  men,  my -frieRds,  in  aftion  as  in  came, 

And  yet  be  mindful  of  your  ancient  fame. 

He(5lor  in  proud  Achilles' arms  (hall  fhine. 

Torn  from  his  friend,  by  right  of  conqueft  mine.       210 

He  ftrode  along  the  field,  as  thus  he  faid  : 
(The  fable  plumage  nodded  o'er  his  head) 
Swift  through  the  fpacious  plain  he  fent  a  look ; 
One  inflant  faw,  one  inftant  overtook 
The  diftant  band,  that  on  the  fandy  fhore  215 

The  radiant  fpoils  to  facred  Ilion  bore. 


V.  209.  HeSior  w proud  Achilles^  arms  JI?a II /Jnne.'] 
The  ancients  have  obferved,  that  Homer  caufes  the  arms 
of  Achilles  to  fall  into  Hedor's  power,  to  equal,  in  fome 
fort,  thofe  two  heroes,  in  the  battle  wherein  he  is  going 
to  engage  them.  Otherwise  it  might  be  urged,  that  A- 
diilles  could  not  have  killed  Hector  without  the  advan- 
tage of  having  his  tarraour  made  by  the  hand  of  a  god, 
whereas  ?Ie6lor's  was  only  of  the  hand  of  a  mortal ;  but 
lince  both  were  clad  in  ai'mour  made  by  Vulcan,  Achil- 
les'victory  will-be  complete,  and  initsfullluflre.  Befides 
this  reafon  (which  \s  for  neceHity  and  probability)  there 
is  aifo  another,  for  ornament ;  for  Homer  here  prepares 
to  introduce  that  beautiful  epifode  of  the  divine  armour, 
which  Vulcan  makes  for  Achilles.     Euftathius. 

V.  216-  The  radiant  ar7ns  to  facred  Ilion  bore."]  A^ 
difhcuky  may  arife  here,  and  the  queflion  may  be  asked, 
why  Hedtor  fent  thefe  arms  to  Troy  ?  ^^^hy  did  not 
he  take  them  at  firft:  ?  there  are  three  anfwer-s,  which 
1  think  are  all  plaufiblc.  The  firfl,  that  lienor  hav- 
ing killed  Patroclus,  and  feeing  the  day  very  far  .ad- 
vanced, had  no  need  to  take  thofe  .arms  for  a  light  al- 
moil:  at  an  end.  The  fecond,  that  he  was  impatient 
to  Ihew  to  Priiim  and  Andromache  thofe  glorious  Ipoils. 
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There  his  own  mail  unbrac'd  the  (iekl  beftrow'd  ; 

His  train  to  Troy  convey'd  the  mafTy  load. 

Now  blazing  in  th'  immortal  arras  he  ihinds. 

The  work  and  prefent  of  celeftial  hands;  220 

By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given, 

As  lirH:  to  Peleus  by  the  court  of  heav'n  : 

His  father's  arms  not  long  Achilles  wears. 

Forbid  by  fate  to  reach  his  father's  years. 

Him,,  proud  in  triumph,,  glitt'ring  from  afar,         2ZS 
The-god  whofe  thunder  rends  the  troubled  air, 
Beheld  with  pity  ;  as  apart  he  fate. 
And  confcious,  look'd  through  all  the  fcene  of  fate. 
He  fhook  the  facred  honours  of  his  head  '^ 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  Godhead  faid  :  230 

.  Ah  wretched  man  !  unmindful  of  thy  end !  -f 

A  moment's  glory,  and  what  fates  attend? 

Thirdly,  he  perhaps  at  firft  intended  to  hang  them  up- 
in  forae  temple,  Glaucus's  fpeech  makes  him  change  his 
refolution,  he  runs  after  thofe  arms  to  fight  againll  Ajas, 
and  to  win  Patroclus's  body  from  him.     Dacier. 

Homer,  fays  Euikthius,  does  not  fuffer  the  arms  to 
be  carried  into  Troy  for  thefe  reafons  ;  that  Hector  by 
wearing  them  might  the  more  encourage  the  Trojans, 
and  be  the  more  formidable  to  the  Greeks  :  that  Achil- 
les may  recover  them  again  when  he  kills  Hector  :  and 
that  he  may  conquer  him,  even  when  he  is  llrengthen- 
ed  with  that  divine  armour. 

V.  231.  J upUer''s  fpeech  to  He^ior!}  The  poet  pre- 
pares us  for  the  death  of  Heftor,  perhaps  to  pleafe  the 
Greek  readers,  who  might  be  troubled  to  fee  hrm  fhin- 
ing  m  their  hero's  arms.    Therefore  Jupiter  expreflcs 

A  a  2 
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In  heavenly  panoply  divinely  bright 

Thou  ftand'it,  and  armies  tremble  at  thy  fight,^ 

As  at  Achilles*  felf  1  beneath  tliy  dart  235 

Lies  flain  the  great  Achilles'  dearer  part : 

Thou  from  the  mighty  dead  thofe  arms  haft  torn, 

TVliIch  once  the  greateft  of  mankmd  had  worn. 

Yet  live  I  I  give  thee  one  illuftrious  day, 

A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fad'ft  away.  24O 

For  ah  1  no  more  Andromache  (hall  come. 

With  joyful  tears  to  welcome  Hedlor  home ; 

No  more  officious,  with  endearing  charms. 

From  thy  tir'd  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms  ! 

Then  with  his  fable  brow  he  gave  the  nod,         245 
That  feals  his  word;  the  fanftion  of  the  god. 


his  (brrow  at  the  approaching  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
prince,  promifes  to  repay  his  lofs  of  life  with  glory,  and 
nods,  to  give  a  certain  confirmation  to  his  words.  He 
fays,  Achilles  is  the  braved  Greek,  as  Glaucus  had  juft 
faid  before;  the  poet  thus  giving  him  the  greateft  com- 
mendations, by  putting  his  praife  in  the  mouth  of  a  god, 
and  of  an  enemy,  who  were  neither  of  them  like  to  be 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.     Euftathius. 

How  beautiful  is  that  fentiment  upon  the  mi/erable 
ihte  of  mankind,  introduced  here  fo  artfully,  and  fo 
flrcngly  enforced,  by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
f.ipreme  being  !  And  how  pathetic  the  denunciadon  of 
Heftor's  death,  by  that  circumdancc  of  Andromache's 
difappointment,  when  (he  fhall  no  more  receive  her  he- 
ro glorious  from  the  batde,  in  the  armour  of  his  con- 
quered enemy ! 
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The  ftubborn  arms,  (by  Jove's  command  difpos'd)  ' 

Conform'd  fpontaneous,  and  around  him  clos'd; 

Fill'd  with  the  god,  enlarg'd  his  members  grew. 

Through  all  his  veins  a  fudden  vigour  flew,  25O 

The  blood  in  brifl<er  tides  began  to  roll, 

And  Mars  himfelf  came  rufhing  on  his  foul. 

Exhorting  loud  through  all  the  field  he  fhodc. 

And  look'd,  and  mov'd,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 

Now  Medhles,  Glaucus,  Medon  he  infpires,  25 ^ 

Now  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  Hippothous  fires ; 

The  great  Therfilochus  like  fury  found, 

AfteropsEus  kindled  at  the  found. 

And  Ennomus,  in  augury  renown'd. 

Hear,  all  ye  hofts,  and  hear,  unnumber*d  bands        260 

Of  neighboring  nations,  or  of  diflant  lands  ! 

V.  247-  The  Jliihhorn  arim^  etc.]    The  words  are^ 

If  we  give  jj^t^oc-g  a  pafTive  fignification,  it  will  be,  the 
arms  fitted  Hedlor;  but  ifanadive  (as  thofe  take  Itr 
who  would  put  a  greater  difference  between  Heclor  and 
Achilles)  then  it  belongs  to  Jupiter :  and  the  fenfe  will 
be,  Jupiter  made  the  arms  lit  for.  him,  which  were  too 
large  before  :  I  have  chofen  the  lali  as  the  more  poetical 
fenfe. 

V.  260. *  Unnu7?ib£r''d bands 

Of  neighbouring  nations, J 

Euflathius  has  very  well  explained  the  artifice  of  this 
fpeech'  of  He(ftor,  who  indiredly  anfwers  all  Glaucus's 
inve^ives,  and  humbles  his  vanity.  Glaucus  had  jufl 
fpoken  as  if  the   Lyci^ms  v/ere  the  only  allies  of  Troy  ; 

A  a  2-     - 
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'T\vas  not  for  ftate  we  fummon'd  you  fo  far. 

To  boaft  our  numbers,  and  the  pomp  of  war  ; 

Ye  came  to  fight-;  a  valiant  foe  to  chale. 

To  fave  our  prefent,  and  our  future  race.  26$ 

For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products  you  enjoy. 

And  glean  the  relics  of  exhaufted  Troy. 

Now  then  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare. 

To  die  or  conquer  are  die  terms  of  war. 

Whatever  hand  fhall  win  Patroclus  flain,  37Q 

Whoe'er  fhall  drag  him  to  the  Trojan  train. 

With  Hedlor's  M£  (hall  equal  honours  claim ; 

With  Hedor  part  the  fpoil,  and  fliare  the  fame-. 

Fir*d  by  his  words,  the  troops  difmifs  theij  fears. 
They  join>  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  fpears; 
Full  on  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  Hrm  array,  276 

And  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  glorious  prey  : 
Vain  hope  !  what  numbers  fhall  the  field  o'erfpread, 
What  vi<5lims  perifh  round  the  mighty  dead  ? 

Great  Ajax  mark'd  the  growing  florm  from  far,    28G 
And  thus  befpoke  his  brother  of  the  war. 


and  He(5lor  here  fpeaks  of  the  numerous  troops  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  which  he  exprefly  defigns  by  calling  them 
borderers  upon  'liis  kingdom,  thereby  in  fome  manner 
to  exclude  the  Lycians,  who  were  of  a  country  more 
remote ;  as  if  he  did  not  vouchfafe  to  reckon  them. 
He  afterwards  confutes  what  Glaucus  faid,  *'  that  if  the 
**  Lycians  would  take  his  advice,  they  would  return 
**  home ;"  for  he  gives  them  to  underfland,  that  being 
hired  troops,  they  are  obliged  to  perform  their  bargain 
and  to  fight  till  the  war  is  at  an  end.    Dacier, 
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Our  fatal  day,  alas !  is  come,  mj^  friend^ 

And  all  our  wars  and  glories  at  an  end ! 

'Tis  not  this  corfe  alone  we  guard  in  vain. 

Condemn 'd  to  vultures  on  the  Trojan  plain ;  2^^ 

We  too  mud  yield :  the  fame  fad  fate  mufl:  faJI 

On  thee,  on  me,  perhaps,  my  friend,  on  all. 

See  what  a  temped  direful  He<5lor  fpreads,. 

And  lo  !  it  bur(ls,  it  thunders  on  our  heads  ! 

Call  on  our  Greeks,  if  any  hear  the  call,  20^ 

The  braved:  Gieeks :  this  hour  demands  them  all. 

The  warrior  rais'd  his  voice,  and  wide  around 
The  fidd  re-echo'd  the  diftrefsful  found. 
Oh  chiefs  !  oh  princes !  to  whofe  hand  is  giv'a 
The  rule  of  men  ;  whofe  glory  is  from  heav'n !       295 
Whom  with  due  honoiu-s  both  Atrides  grace  : 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race  f 
All,  %vhom  this  well-known  voice  fhall  reach  from  far 
All,  whom  I  fee  not  through  this  cloud  of  war. 
Gome  all !  let  gen-'rous  rage  your  arms  employ,       300 
And  faie  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy. 

Oilean  Ajax  firfl  the  voice  obey'd. 
Swift  was  his  pace,  and  ready  was  his  aid ; 

▼.  990.  Gallon  our  Greeks.']  Euftathius  gives  three 
Jeafons  why  Ajax  bids  Menelaus  call  the  Greeks  to  their 
affiftance ;  inftead  of  calling  them  himfclf.  He  might 
be  afhamed  to  do  it,  left  it  fhould  look  like  fear,  and 
turn  to  his  difhcnour :  or  the  chiefs  were  more  likely  to 
obey  Menelaus  :  or  he  had  too  much  bufinefs  of  the  war 
upon  lis  hands  and  wanted  leifure  more  than  the  other. 

V.  302.  Oilean  -^'^^/^.J     Ajax  Oileus,  fays  Eu- 
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Next  him  Idomeneus,  more  flow  with  age, 

And  Merion,  burning  with  a  hero's  rage.  305 

The  long  fucceeding  numbers  who  can  name  ? 

But  ah'  were  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fame. 

Fierce  to.  the  charge  great  Hedtor  led  the  throng ; 

Whole  Troy  embodied,  rufh'd  with  fhouts  along. 

Thus  when  a  mountain  billow  foams  and  raves,       310 

Where  fome  fwoln  river  difembogues  his  waves, 

Full  in  the  mouth  is  fl:opp'd  the  rufhing  tide. 

The  boiling  ocean  works  from  fide  to  fide,. 

The  river  trembles  to  his  utmoft  fliore, 

And  diftant  rocks  rebellow  to  tlie  rore;.  31 J 

Nor  lefs  refolv'd,  the  firm  Achaian  band 
With  brazen  fliields  in  horrid  circle  fland  : 
Jove,  pouring  darknefs  o'er  the  mingled  fight, 
Conceals  the  waniors  fhining  helms  in  night : 

flathius,  is  the  firfl  that  comes,  being  brought  by  his 
love  to  the  other  Ajax,  as  it  is  natural  for  one  friend  to 
fly  to  the  afTiftance  of  another:  to  which  we  may  add, 
he  might  very  probably  come  firll  becaufe  he  was  the 
fwiftefl:  of  all  the  heroes. 

V.  318.  J  eve  ^pouring  darknefs  7\  Homer,  who  in  all 
his  fonner  defcriptions  of  battles  is  fo  fond  of  menti- 
oning the  luftre  of  the  arms,  here  fhades  them  in  dark- 
nefs ;  perhaps  alluding  to  the  clouds  of  duft  that  were 
raifed;  or  to  the  throng  of  combatants;  or  elfe  to  de- 
note the  lofs  of  Greece  in  Patroclus-;  or  laiUy,  that 
as  the  heavens  had  mourned  Sarpedon  in  fhowers  of 
bloody  fo  they  might  Patroclus  in  clouds  ofduiknefs. 
Euflatbius. 
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To  him,  the  chief  for  whom  the  hods  contend,       32* 
Had  liv'd  not  hateful,  for  he  liv'd  a  friend : 
Dead  he  protects  him  with  iuperior  care. 
Nor  dooms  his  carcafe  to  die  birds  of  air. 

The  firit  attack  the  Grecians  fcarce  fuftain, 
Repuls'd,  they  yield ;  the  Trojans  feize  the  flain;    32^ 
Then  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  on 
By  the  fwift  rage  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
(Ajax  to  Peleus'fon  the  fecond  name. 
In  graceful  ftature  next,  and  next  in  fame.) 
With  headlong  force  the  foremofl:  ranks  he  tore  ;    3  30 
So  through  the  thicket  burfts  the  mountain-boar. 
And  rudely  fcatters  far  to  diftance  round. 
The  frighted  hunter  and  the  baying  hound. 
The  fon  of  Lethus,  brave  Pelafgus'  heir, 
Hippothous,  dragg'd  the  carcafe  through  the  war ;  335 
The  finewy  ancles  bor'd^  the  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs,  inferted  through  the  double  wound : 
Inevitable  fate  o'ertakes  the  deed ; 
Doom'd  by  great  Ajax'  vengeful  lance  to  bleed  ; 
It  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain ;  34O 

The  fliatter'd  creft,  and  horfe-hair  (Irow  the  plain ; 
With  nerves  relax'd  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
The  brain  comes  gufliing  through  the  ghaftly  wound; 
He  drops  Patroclus'  foot,  and  o'er  him  fpread 
Now  lies,  a  fad  companion  of  the  dead :  34-5 

Far  from  Larifla  lies,  his  native  air. 
And  ill  requites  his  parent's  tender  care. 
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Lamented  youth  !  in  life's  firfl  bloom  he  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  fliades  of  hell. 

Once  more  at  Ajax,  Hedlor's  jav'lin  flies ;  3  jo 

The  Grecian,  marking  as  it  cut  the  skies, 
Shunn'd  the  defcending  death  ;  which  hiffing  on, 
Stretch 'd  in  the  dufl  the  great  Iphytus'  fon, 
Schedius  the  brave,  of  all  the  Phocian  kind 
The  bolded  warrior,  and  the  nobleft  mind:  355 

In  little  Panope  for  flrengrh  renown 'd, 
He  held  his  feat,  and  ruPd  the  realms  around. 
Plung'd  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  blood, 
And  deep  tranfpiercin^,  through  the  flioulder  flood ; 
In  clanging  arms  the  hero  M},  and  all  360 

The  fields  refounded  with  his  weighty  fall, 
Phorcys  as  flain  Hippothous  he  defends. 
The  Telamonian  lance  his  belly  rends ; 
The  hollow  armour  burfls  before  the  ftroke, 
And  through  the  wound  the  rufhing  entrails  broke,  ^6^ 

V.  356.  Pa:?ope  refjonvn'^d.'^  Panope  was  a  fmall  town 
twenty  ftadia  from  Chaeionea,  on  the  fide  of  mount  Par- 
nafllis,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  why  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  rejioivneJ^  and  makes  it  the  refidence  of  Sche- 
dius, king  of  the  Phoclans  ;  when  it  was  but  nine  hun- 
dred paces  in  circuit,  and  had  no  palace,  nor  gymnafi- 
um,  nor  theatre,  nor  market,  nor  fountain;  nothing,  in 
fhort,  that  ought  to  have  been  in  a  town  which  is  the 
refidence  of  a  king.  Paufanias,  in  Phocic.  gives  the  rea- 
fon  of  it ;  he  fays,  that  as  Phocis  was  expofed  on  that 
fide  to  the  inroads  of  the  Boeotians,  Schedius  raade  ^Ao. 
of  Panope  as  a  fort  of  citadel,  or  place  of  arms.  Dacier». 
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In  ftrong  convulfions  panting  on  the  fands  * 

He  lies,  and  grafps  the  duft  with  dying  hands. 
Struck  at  the  light  recede  the  Trojan  train  : 
The  fliouting  Argives  ftrip  the  heroes  flain. 
And  now  had  Troy,  by  Greece  compell'd  to  yield,  370 
Fled  to  her  ramparts,  and  refign'd  the  field ; 
Greece,  in  her  native  fortitude  elate. 
With  Jove  averfe,  had  tum'd  the  fcaie  of  fate; 

But  PhcEbus  urgM  ^Eneas  to  the  fight ; 

He  feem'd  like  aged  Periphas  to  fight ;  375 

(A  herald  in  Anchifes'  love  grown  old, 

Rever'd  for  prudence,  and  with  prudence,  bold.) 

Thus  he what  methods  yet,  oh  chief !  remain, 

To  fave  your  Troy,  though  heav'n  its  fall  ordain  ? 

I  There  have  been  heroes,  who  by  virtuous  care,        380 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war, 
Have  forc'd  the  pow'rs  to  fpai'c  a  finking  ftate. 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  of  fate. 
But  you,  when  fortune  fmiles,  when  Jove  declares 
His  partial  fiivour,  and  aflifts  your  wars,  38  J 

Your  fhameful  efforts  'gainfl  yourfelves  employ. 
And  force  th'  unwilling  god  to  ruin  Troy. 

|E       ^neas  through  the  form  afTum'd  defcries 
The  pow'r  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hedtor  cries. 

V.  375.  He  feevid  like  aged  Pertphas7\  The  fpcech 
of  Periphas  to  ^neas  hints  at  the  double  fate,  and  the 
neceffity  of  means.     It  is  much  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  af- 
ter he  has  promifed  that  no-body  fhould  perifii ;  he  fays, 
/  CAcept  ihefe  abide ^  ye  camioi  befaved. 
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Oh  lading  fhame  !  to  our  own  fears  a  prey,  390 

We  feek  our  ramparts,  and  defert  the  day, 
A  god,  nor  is  he  lefs,  my  bofom  warms. 
And  tells  me,  Jove  afferts  the  Trojan  arms. 

He  fpoke,  and  foremoft  to  the  combate  flew : 
The  bold  example  all  his  hods  purfue.  ^gs 

Then  iirft,  Leocritus  beneath  him  bled. 
In  vain  belov'd  by  valiant  Lycomede ; 
Who  view'd  his  fall,  and  grieving  at  the  chance. 
Swift  to  revenge  it,  fent  his  angry  lance  : 
The  whirling  lance,  with  vig'rous  force  addrefl,       400 
Defcends,  and  pants  in  Aplfaon's  bread : 
From  rich  Pasonia's  vales  the  warrior  came. 
Next  thee,  Afleropeus !  in  place  and  fame. 
Afteropeus  with  with  grief  beheld  the  flain, 
And  rufli'd  to  combate,  but  he  rufh'd  in  vain :         405 
Indiflolub^y  firm,  around  the  dead, 
Rank  vvithin  rank,  on  buckler  buckler  fpread, 
And  hem'd  with  briflled  fpears,  the  Grecians  flood; 
A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  iron  wood. 
Great  Ajax  eyes  them  v/ith  incelTant  care,  410 

And  in  an  orb  contracts  the  crouded  war, 
Clofe  in  their  ranks  commands  to  figlit  or  fall. 
And  {lands  the  centre  and  the  foul  of  all : 
Fixt  on  the  fpot  they  war,  and  wounded,  wound  ; 
A  fanguine  torrent  fteeps  the  reeking  ground;  415 

On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled. 
And  thick'ning  round  them,  rife  the  hills  of  dead. 

<5reecc 
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Greece,  in  clofe  order,  and  colle^led  might, 

Yet  fufTers  leaft,  and  fways  the  wav'ring  fight ; 

Fierce  as  confliding  fires,  the  corabate  burns,  4 20 

And  now  it  rifes,  now  it  Tiaks,  by  turns. 

In  one  thick  darknefs  all  the  fight  was  lod ; 

The  fun,  the  moon,  and  all  th'  ethereal  hofi: 

Seem'd  as  extinft ;  day  ravifh'd  from  their  eyes. 

And  all  heav'n's  fplendors  blotted  from  the  skies.    425 
Such  o'er  Patrocliis  body  hung  the  night, 
The  reft  in  fundiine  fought,  and  open  light : 
Unclouded  there,  th'  aerial  azure  fprea^. 
No  vapour  reded  on  the  mountain's  head, 
The  golden  fun  pour'd  forth  a  ilronger  ray,  430 

And  all  the  broad  expanfion  flam'd  with  day. 
Difpers'd  around  the  plain,  by  fits  they  fight, 
And  here,  and  there,  their  fcatter'd  arrows  light : 
But  death  and  darknefs  o'er  the  carcafe  fpread, 
B|     There  burn'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled.  435 
wL       Meanwhile  the  fons  of  Neftor,  in  the  rear, 
"  Their  fellows  routed,  tofs  the  diftant  fpear, 

V.  422.  In  cne  thick  darknefs^  etcl  Tlie  darknefs 
fpread  or>rer  the  body  of  Patroclus  is  artful  upon  feverai 
accounts.  Firft,  a  fine  image  of  poetry.  Next,  a  tokerj 
of  Jupiter's  love  to  a  righteous  man :  but  the  chief  de- 
fign  is  to  protraft  die  a6lion ;  which,  if  the  Trojans  had 
feen  the  fpot,  muft  have  been  decided  one  way  or  other 
iaa  very  fhort  time.  Befides,  the  Trojans  having  the 
better  in  the  action,  muft  have  feized  the  body  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  author.  There  are  innumerable 
inftances  of  thefe  little  niceties  and  particularities  of  con- 
duct in  Homer. 

V.  436.  Mearjivh'h  tiefifts  of  Nejlor,  in  the  rear^ 
V  o  L.  III.  B  b 
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And  skirmifh  wide :  fo  Nedor  gave  command, 

Whzn  from  the  faips  he  fent  the  Pyh'an  band. 

The  youdifal  brothers  thus  for  fame  contend,  440 

Nor  knew  the  fortune  of  Achilles'  friend  ; 

In  thought  they  view'd  him  dill,  with  martial  joy, 

Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  death  to  Troy. 

But  round  the  corfe,  the  heroes  pant  for  breatli, 
And  thick  and  heavy  grows  the  work  of  death:      44^ 
O'eriabour'd  now,  with  dufl,  and  fweat,  and  gore. 
Their  knees,  their  legs,  their  feet  are  cover'd  o'er ; 
Drops  follow  drops,  the  clouds  on  clouds  arife, 
And  carnage  clogs  their  hands,  and  darknefs  fills  their 
As  when  a  flaughter'd  bull's  yet  reeking  hide,       []eyes. 
Strain'd  with  full  force,  and  tugg'd  from  fide  to  fide, 
The  brawny  curriers  Ilretch ;  and  labour  o'er, 
Th'  extended  furface,  drunk  with  fat  and  gore ; 
So  tugging  round  the  corps  both  armies  ftood ; 
The  mangled  body  bath'd  in  fweat  and  blood :         45^ 

etc.]  It  is  not  without  reafon  Homer  in  this  place  makes 
particular  mention  of  the  fons  of  Neftor.  It  is  to  prepare 
us  agalnfthe  fends  one  of  them  to  Achilles,  to  tell  him  the 
death  of  his  friend. 

V.  450.  /Is  nxihen  a  Jlaughterd  bull's  yet  reeking  kide'] 
Homer  gives  us  a  mod  lively  defcription  of  their  drawing 
the  body  on  all  fides  and  inftru(5ts  in  the  ancient  manner 
of  (Iretching  hides,  being  firfl  made  foft  and  fupple  with 
oil.  And  though  this  companfon  be  one  ofthofemean 
and  humble  ones  which  fome  have  objc6ted  to,  yet  h  has 
alfo  its  admirers  for  being  fb  expreflive,  and  for  reprelen- 
ting  to  the  imagination  the  mofl  ftrong  and  CMad  idea  of 
^t]iefubje(5tinhand.     Euftathiu:, 
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While  Greeks  and  llians  equal  ftrength  employ, 

Now  to  the  fliips  to  force  it,  now  to  Troy. 

Not  Pallas'  felf,  her  breaft;  when  fury  warms, 

Nor  he,  whofe  anger  fets  the  world  in  arms. 

Could  blame  this  fcene  ;  fuch  rage,  fuch  horror  relgn'd  ; 

Such,  Jove  to  honour  the  great  dead  ordain'd.         46  r 

Achilles  in  his  fhips  at  diltance  lay, 
Nor  knew  the  fatal  fortune  of  the  day ; 
He,  yet  unconfcious  of  Patroclus'  fill. 
In  dull  extended  under  1  lion's  wall,  465 

Expeds  him  glorious  from  the  conquer'd  plain. 
And  for  his  wifh'd  return  prepares  in  vain  ; 
Though  well  he  knew,  to  make  proud  Ilion  bend. 
Was  more  than  heav'n  had  deftin'd  to  his  friend, 
Perhaps  to  him  :  this  Thetis  had  reveal'd  ;  47© 

The  reft,  in  pity  to  her  fon,  concealed. 

V.  458.  Not  Pallas''  felf,']  Homer  fay?  in  the  origi- 
na}>  **^  Minerva  could  not  have  found  fault,  though  ihc 
"  were  angry.*'  Upon  which  Euftathius  ingenioudy  ob- 
ferves,  how  common  and  natural  it  is  for  perfons  in  an- 
ger to  turn  critics,  and  find  faults  where  there  arc  none. 

V.  568. To  make  pr  oud  J  I  ion  be  fid y 

IVas  more  than  heav'n  had  premised  to  h'ufriendy 
Perhaps  to  him  ~\ 

In  thefe  words  the  poet  artfully  hints  at  Achilles's  death  ; 
he  makes  hira  not  abfolutely  to  flatter  himfclf  with  the 
hopes  of  ever  taking  Troy,  in  his  own  peirfon  ;  hov/ever 
he  does  not  fay  this  exprefiy,  but  pafTes  it  over  as  an  un- 
grateful fubjed.     Euftathius. 

V.  47 1.  The  refly  in  pity  to  her  fen,  conceal' d.']  Here, 
fays  the  fame  author,  we  have  two  rules  laid  dov/n  for 
common  ufe.     One,  not  to  tell  our  friends  all  their  mif- 
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Still  rag'd  the  confli<5i:  rouad  the  hero  dead, 
And  heaps  on  heaps,  by  mutual  wounds  they  bled. 
Curs'd  be  the  man  (ev'n  private  Greeks  would  fay) 
"Who  dares  defert  this  well-difputed  day  !  47S 

Fird  may  the  cleaving  earth  before  our  eyes 
Gape  wide,  and  drink  our  blood  for  facrifice ! 
Firft  perifh  all,  ere  haughty  Troy  fhall  boafl: 
We  loft  Patroclus,  and  our  glory  loft. 

Thus  they.  While  with  one  voice  the  Trojans  faid. 
Grant  this  day,  Jove  !  or  heap  us  on  the  dead  \         481 

Then  clafh  their  founding  arms ;  the  clangors  rife. 
And  (hake  the  brazen  concave  of  the  ikies. 

chances  at  once,  it  being  often  neceflary  to  hide  part 
of  them,  as  I'hetis  does  from  Achilles :  the  other,  not 
to  pufh  men  of  courage  upon  all  that  is  poffible  for  them 
to  do.  Thus  '\chiiles,  though  he  thought  Patroclus 
able  to  drive  the  Trojans  back  to  their  gates,  yet  he  does 
not  order  him  to  do  fo  much  ;  but  only  to  fave  the  fhips, 
and  beat  them  back  into  the  field. 

Homer's  admonifhing  the  reader  that  Achilles*s  mo- 
ther   had    concealed  the  circumftance  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  when  flie  inn:ru(51:ed  him  in  his  fate  ;  and  that 
all  he  knew,  was  only  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  at 
that  time  ;  this  is  a  great  inftance  of  his  care  of  the  pro- 
bability,  and  of  his  having  the  whole  plan  of  the  poem 
at  once  in  his  head.     For   upon  the  fuppofirion  that 
Achilles  was  in(h-u<^ed  in  his  fate,  it  was  a  natural  ob- 
]e<5tlon,  how  came,  he  to  hazard  his  friend  ?    If  he  was 
ignorant  on  the  other  hand  of  the  impoflibiiity  of  Troy's 
being  taken  at  that  time,  he  might  for  all  he  knew,  be 
robbed  by  his  friend  (of  whofe  valour  he  had  fo  good 
an  opinion)  of  that  glory,  whkh  he  was  unwilling  to  part 
with. 
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Meantime,  at  diftance  from  the  fcene  of  blood, 
The  penfive  fteeds  of  great  Achilles  ftood ;  485 

Their  godlike  mafter  fiain  before  their  eyes. 
They  wept,  and  fliar'd  in  human  miferies, 

•f.  484.  y^/  diflance  from  the  fcene  ofblocd.']  If  the 
horfes  had  not  gone  afide  out  of  the  war,  Homer  could 
not  have  introduced  fo  well  what  he  defigned  to  their 
honour.  So  he  makes  them  weeping  in  fecret,  as  theic 
mafter  Achilles  ufed  to  do,  and  afterwards  coming  into 
the  battle,  where  they  are  taken  notice  of  and  purfued 
by  Hetftor.     Eudathius. 

y,  j^i^.  The  penfive  feeds  of  great  Achilles  y  etc.]. 
It  adds  a  great  beauty  to  the  poem  when  inanimate 
tilings  ad  like  animate.  Thus  the  heavens  tremble  at 
Jupiter's  nod,  the  fea  parts  itfelf  to  receive  Neptune,  the 
groves  of  Ida  fliake  beneath  Juno's  feet,  etc.  As  alfo 
to  find  animate  or  brute  creatures  addrert  to,  as  if  ratio- 
nal :  fo  Hedor  encourages  his  horfes  ;  and  one  of  Achil- 
les's  is  not  only  endowed  with  fpeech,  but  with  fore- 
knowledge of  future  events.  Here  they  weep  for  Patro- 
clus,  and  ftand  fixed  and  immoveable  v/ith  grief:  thus 
is  this  hero  univerfally  mourned,  and  every  thing  concurs 
to  lament  his  lofs.     Euftathius. 

As  to  the  particular  fiftion  of  the  horfes  \^  eeping,  it 
is  countenanced  both  by  nati:ralin:s  and  hiftorians.  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Pliny  write,  that  thefe  animals  often  deplore 
their  mafters  loft  in  battle,  and  even  fhed  tears  for  them. 
So  Solinns,  c.  47.  Julian  relates  the  like  of  elephants, 
v/hen  they  are  carried  from  tljeir  native  country,  De  A- 
nimal  lib.  10.  c.  17.  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  C;E(;ir, 
tells  us,  that  feveral  horfes  which,  at  the  paflage  of  tli.'S. 
Rubicon,  had  been  confecrated  to  Mars,  ?nd  turnf'd 
ioofe  on  the  banks,  were  obferyed  for  fome  days  after  to 
abflain  from  feedLng.  and  to  weep  abundantly.  Proxivius 
dishitiy  eqvLorum  greges  (jucs  in  trajicitndo  Rubicone 
fiuminc  Marti  confer  ar  at  y  acfiii;  cuf.odc  v^igos  dimif" 
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In  vain  Automedon  now  fliakes  the  rein. 

Now  plies  the  lalh,  and  foothes  and  threats  in  vain ; 

Nor  to  the  fight,  nor  Hellefpont  they  go,  490 

Reftive  they  ftood,  and  obftinate  in  woe : 

Still  as  a  tomb-ilone,  never  to  be  mov'd, 

On  fome  good  man,  or  woman  unreprov'd 

Lays  its  eternal  weight ;  or  fix'd  as  ftands 

A  marble  courier  by  the  fculptor^s  hands,,  495 

rait  comperit pahulo pertlnac'ijfime  ahjlinerei  uhertim* 
(^ue  fitre.     cap.  81. 

Virgil  could  not  forbear  copying  this  beautiful  circum- 
f^ance  in  thofe  fine  lines  on  the  horfe  of  Pallas. 

Pofl  bellaior  equus^  pofttis  injtgnibuji  /Ethon 
It  lacrymans ^  guttifque  hu7neftat  grnndibu^  ora* 

V.  494. — —  Orfixdy  as  [lands 

A  viarhle  courfer,  etc. 3 
Tlomer  alludes  to  rVie  cuftom  in  thofe  days  of  placing  co- 
Jumns  upon  tombs,  on  which  columns  there  were  fre- 
qucndy  charicis  v;ith  two  or  four  horfes.  This  furnifii- 
ed  Homer  with  this  beautiful  image,  as  if  thefe  horfes 
meant  to  remain  there,  to  ferve  for  an  immortal  monu- 
ment to  Patroclus.      Dacier. 

I  believe  M.  Dacer  refines  too  much  on  this  note.  Ho- 
mer fays,  *il  yvv6tiyM,  and  feems  to  turn  thethought 
only  on  the  firmnefs  of  the  column,  and  not  on  the  ima- 
gery of  it :  which  would  give  it  an  air  a  little  too  modern, 
like  that  of  Shakefpear,  Shejate  like  Patience  on  a  mO' 
nuynent^fmiling  al  Grief, -Be  it  as  it  will,  this  con- 
jecture is  ingenious ;  and  the  whole  comparifon  is  as 
beautiful  as  juft.  The  horfes  (landing  ftill  to  mourn  for 
their  mailer,  could  not  be  more  finely  reprefented  than 
by  the  dumb  fonow  of  images  (landing  over  a  tomb. 
Perhaps  the  very  pofture  in  which  tliefe  Iiorfes  are  de- 
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Plac'd  on  the  hero's  grave.     Along  their  face, 
The  big  round  drops  cours'd  down  with  filent  pace, 
Conglobing  on  the  duft.     Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arched  necks,  and  wav'd  in  ftate, 
Trail'd  on  the  daft  beneath  the  yoke  were  fpread,  500 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head  ; 
Nor  Jove  difdain'd  to  caft  a  pitying  look, 
Wliile  thus  relenting  to  the  Iteeds  he  fpoke. 

Unhappy  courfers  of  immortal  drain ! 
Exempt  from  age,  and  deathlefs  now  in  vain ;  505 

Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  beftow, 
Only,  alas  !  to  fliare  in  mortal  woe  ? 
For  ah  !  what  is  there,  of  inferior  birth, 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dud  of  earth ; 
"What  wretched  creature  of  what  wretched  kind,      5  lo 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous,  and  blind  ? 
A  miferable  ra:e  !  but  ceafe  to  mourn :  . 
For  not  by  you  iliall  Priam's  fon  be  borne 
High  on  the  fplendid  car :  one  glorious  prize 
He  rafhly  boafts ;  the  reft  our  will  denies,  515 

Ourfelf  will  fwiftnefs  to  your  nerves  impart, 
Ourfelf  with  rifing  fpiritsfwell  your  heart, 
Automedon  your  rapid  flight  Hiall  bear 
Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  ftorra  of  war. 


fcribed,  their  heads  bowed  down,  and  their  manes  fal- 
lirg  in  the  duft,  has  an  allufion  to  the  attitude  in  which 
thofe  ftatnes  on  monuments  were  ufually  reprefented : 
rfiere  arc  bafs-reliefs  that  favour  this  conjedure. 
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For  yet  'tis  giv'n  to  Troy,  to  ravage  o'er  520 

The  field,  and  fpread  her  {laughters  to  the  fhore ; 
The  fun  (hall  fee  her  conquer,  'till  his  fall       ' 
With  facred  darknefs  fhades  the  face  of  all. 

He  faid ;  and  breathing  in  th*  immortal  horfe 
Exceflive  fpirit,  urg'd  them  to  tlie  courfe;  555 

From  their  high  manes  they  fiiake  the  duft,  and  bear 
The  kindling  chariot  through  tiie  parted  war: 
So  flies  a  vulture  through  the  clam'rous  train 
Of  geefe,  that  fcream,  and  fcatter  round  the  plain. 
From  danger  now  with  Avifteft  fpeed  they  flew,        530 
And  now  to  conqueft  with  like  fpeed  purfue ; 
Sole  in  the  feat  the  charioteer  remains. 
Now  plies  the  jav'lin,  now  directs  the  reins  : 
Him  brave  Alcimedon  beheld  diflreft, 
Approach'd  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  addreft.  535 

What  god  provokes  thee,  raflily  thus  to  dare. 
Alone,  unaided,  in  the  thickeft  war  ? 
Alas  !  thy  friend  is  flain,  and  He6lor  wields 
Achilles'  arms  triumphant  in  the  fields. 

V.  522.  The  fun  fJjall  fen  Troy  conquer7\  It  Is  worth 
obferving  with  what  art  and  ceconomy  Homer  conduds 
his  fable,  to  bring  on  the  cataftrophe.  Achilles  muft 
hear  Patroclus's  death  ;  He<3or  muft  fall  by  his  hand  : 
this  cannot  happen  if  the  armies  continue  fighting  about 
the  body  of  Patroclus  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  There- 
fore, to  change  the  face  of  afl'airs,  Jupiter  is  going  to 
raife  the  courage  of  the  Trojans,  and  make  them  repulfe 
and  chafe  the  Greeks  again  as  far  as  their  fleet :  this  obli- 
ges Achilles  to  go  forth,  though  without  arms,  and  there- 
by every  thing  comes  to  an  ifiTue.     Dacier. 
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In  happy  time,  the  charioteer  replies,  540 

The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my  eyes ; 

No  Greek  like  him,  the  heav'niy  fteeds  reftrains. 

Or  hold  their  fury  in  fufpended  reins ; 

Patroclus,  while  he  liv'd,  their  rage  could  tame. 

But  now  Patroclus  is  an  empty  name  !  54S 

I;    To  tliee  I  yield  the  feat  to  thee  refign 
'     The  ruling  charge :  the  tafk  of  fight  be  mine. 
He  faid.  Alcimedon,  with  aflive  heat, 

Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  feat. 

His  friend  defcends.  The  chief  of  Troy  defcry'd,    5  50 

And  call'd  jEneas  fighting  near  his  fide. 

Lo,  to  my  fight  beyond  our  hope  reftor'd, 

Achilles*  car,  deferted  of  its  lord  ! 

The  glorious  fteeds  our  ready  arms  invite, 

jScarce  their  weak  drivers  guide  them  thro' the  fight :  $^^ 

V.  555.  Scarce  their  laeak  drivers."]  There  was  but 
one  driver  fince  Alcimedon  was  alone  upon  the  chariot ; 
and  Automedon  was  got  down  to  fight.  But  in  poetry, 
as  well  as  in  painting,  there  is  often  but  one  moment 
to  be  taken  hold  on.  He(5lor  fees  Alcimedon  mount  the 
chariot,  before  Automedon  was  defcended  from  it ;  and 
thereupon  judging  of  their  intention,  and  feeing  them 
both  as  yet  upon  the  chariot,  he  calls  to  itneas.  He 
terms  them  both  drivers  in  mockery,  becaufe  he  faw 
them  take  the  reins  one  after  the  othe'r ;  as  if  he  faid, 
that  chariot  had  two  drivers,  but  never  a  fighter.  It  is 
one  fingle  moment  that  makes  this  image.  In  reading 
the  poets  one  often  falls  into  great  perplexities,  for 
want  of  rightly  diftinguifhing  the  point  of  time  in  which 
they  fpeak.     Dacier. 

The  art  of  Homer,  in  this  whole  paflage  concerning 
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Can  fuch  opponents  ftand,  when  we  aflail  ? 
Unite  thy  force,  my  friend,  and  we  prevail. 
The  Ton  of  Venus  to  the  counfel  yields  ; 
Then  o'er  their  backs  they  fpread  their  folid  fliields  ; 
With  brafs  refulgent  the  broad  fur  face  fliin'd,  560 

And  thick  bull-hides  the  fpacious  concave  lin'd. 
Them  Chromius  follows,  Aretus  fucceeds, 
'Each  hopes  the  conqueft  of  the  lofty  deeds ; 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glonous  hopes  ye  burn. 
In  vain  advance  !  not  fated  to  return.  565 

Automedon,  is  very  remarkable ;  in  finding  out  the  on- 
ly proper  occafion,  for  fo  renowned  a  peribn  as  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Achilles  to  fignalize  his  valour.  {i?urn, 
V.  564.  /«  vah/t  brave  youths,  'with  glorious  hopes  ye 
In  vain  advance,  not  fated  to  return.'] 
Thefe  beautiful  anticipations  are  frequent  in  the  poets, 
who  effed  to  fpeak  in  the  charader  of  prophets,  and 
men  infpired  with  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Thus 
Virgil  to  Turnus, 

Nefcia  mens  hominumfati.-^Turnotempus  erit,  etc. 

SoTaffo,   cant.    12.    when  Argante  had  jowed  the 
deftrudion  of  Tancred. 

0  vanigiuramenti !  Ecco  contrari 
Seguintojhgli  effetti  a  /'  altafpeme  : 
E  cader  quefti  in  ieneon  pari  eft  into 
Sotto  colui,  cF  eifa  gia  prefo,  e  vinto. 

And  Milton  makes  the  like  apoftrophe  to  Eve  atlier 
leaving  Adam  before  flie  met  the  ferpent. 


She  to  him  engaged 


To  be  return  d  by  noon  amid  the  boiuer. 
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Unmov'd,  Automedon  attends  the  fight, 

Implores  th'  Eternal,  and  coIIe<5ls  his  might. 

Then  turning  to  his  friend,  with  dauntlefs  mind  ; 

Oh  keep  the  foaming  courfers  clofe  behind  ! 

Full  on  my  fhoiilders  let  their  noftrils  blow,  570 

For  hard  the  fight,  determin'd  is  the  foe ; 

'Tis  Hedlor  comes  ;  and  when  he  feeks  the  prize, 

War  knows  no  mean :  he  wins  it,  or  he  dies. 
Then  through  the  field  he  fends  his  voice  aloud. 

And  calls  th'Ajaces  from  the  warring  croud,  575 

With  great  Atrides      Hither  turn,  he  faid, 

Turn,  where  diftrefs  demands  immediate  aid; 

The  dead,  encircled  by  his  friends,  forego. 

And  fave  the  living  from  a  fiercer  foe.  cSo 

Unhelp'd  we  ftand,  unequal  to  engage 

The  force  of  Hedlor,  and  Eneas'  rage : 

Yet  mighty  as  they  are,  my  force  to  prove, 

Is  only  mine:   th* event  belongs  to  Jove. 

He  fpoke,  and  high  the  founding  jav'Iin  flung,      58c 

Which  pafs'd  the  Ihield  of  Aretus  the  young ; 

It  pierc'd  his  belt,  embofs'd  with  virious  art; 

Then  in  the  lower  belly  ftuck  the  daft. 

As  when  tlie  pond'rous  axe  defcending  full. 

Cleaves  the  broad  forehead  of  fome  brawny  bull ;    ^90 

^fid  all  things  in  hell  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repafi,  or  after  noon*  s  repofe, 
0  much  deceived i  viuch  failings  haplefi  Eve! 
Thou  never  from  th  it  hou^^  in  paradife, 
Found'Jl  either  f<vjcet  repajl^  or  found  repofe , 
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Struck  'twixt  the  horns,  he  fprings  with  many  a  bound. 
Then  tumbling  roHs  enormous  on  the  ground : 
Thus  fell  the  youth  ;  the  air  his  foul  rece'v'd. 
And  the  fpear  trembles  as  his  entrails  heav'd. 

Now  at  Automedon  the  Trojan  foe  S9i 

Difcharg'd  his  lance  ;  the  m.editated  blow. 
Stooping,  he  fiiunn'd  ;  the  jav'lin  idly  fled. 
And  hifs'd  innoxious  o'er  the  hero's  head : 
Deep  rooted  in  the  ground,  die  forcefal  fpear 
In  long  vibrations  fpent  its  fury  there. 
With  clafhing  faulchions  now  the  chiefs  had  clos'd,  6cO 
But  each  brave  Ajax  heard,  and  interpos'd  ; 
Nor  longer  Hedor  with  his  Trojans  ftood, 
But  left  their  flain  companion  in  his  blood  : 
His  arms  Automedon  divefts,  and  cries. 
Accept,  Patroclus,  this  mean  facrifice.  605 

Thus  have  I  footh'd  my  griefs  and  thus  have  paid, 
Poor  as  it  is,  fome  off 'ring  to  thy  fliade. 

So  looks  the  lion  o'er  a  mangled  boar. 
All  grim  with  rage,  and  horrible  with  gore ; 
High  on  the  chariot  at  one  bound  he  fprung,  ^10 

Arid  o'er  his  feat  the  bloody  trophies  hung. 

And  now  Minerva,  from  the  realms  of  air 
Defcends  impetuous,  and  renews  the  war ; 
For,  pleas'd  at  length  the  Grecian  arms  to  aid. 
The  lord  of  thunders  fent  the  blue-ey'd  maid.         6f  | 
As  when  high  Jove  denouncing  future  woe, 
O'er  the  dark  clouds  extends  his  purple  bow» 
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(In  fign  of  temped  from  the  troubled  air. 

Or  from  the  rage  of  man,  deftru^fUve  war) 

The  drooping  cattle  dread  th' impending  fides,         620 

And  from  his  half-tlird  field  the  lab'rer  flies. 

In  fuch  a  form  the  goddels  round  her  drew 

A  livid  cloud,  and  to  the  battle  flew. 

Affuming  Phoenix'  fliape,  on  earth  (lie  falls, 

And  in  his  well-known   voice  to  Sparta  calls.  62  S 

And  lies  Achilles'  friend  bclov'd  by  all, 

A  prey  to  dogs  beneath  the  Trojan  waK  ? 

What  fhame  to  Greece  for  fixture  times  to  tellj 

To  thee  the  greated  in  whole  caufe  he  fell  I 

Oh  chief!  oh  father  !  Atreus'  fon  replies,  6^ 

W    Oh  full  of  days  !  by  long  experience  wiie  ! 
What  more  defires  my  foul,  than  here  unmov'd. 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  lov'd  ? 
Ah  would  Minerva  fend  me  ftrength  to  rear 
This  weary'd  arm,  and  ward  the  ftorm  of  war !       63  J 
But  Hedor,  like  the  rage  of  fire  we  dread, 
And  Jove's  own  glories  blaze  around  his  head. 

Pleas 'd  to  be  fuft  of  all  the  pow'rs  addrefl. 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  bread:, 
And  fills  with  keen  revenge,  with  fell  defpight,        64O 

.,     Defire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lufl:  of  fight. 
So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet,  foul  all  o'er, 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirfty  ftili  of  gore  j 

V.  642.  So  burns  the  vefiggful  hornet y  etc."]  It  is  lite- 
rally in  the  Greek,  She  infpired  the  hero  rjjtth  t he,  hold- 
Vol.  III.  Cc 
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Bol'd  fon-of  Air  and  Heat,  on  angry -winas 
Untatn'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  (lings.         64^ 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  jflew. 
And  -ient  his  foul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

There  flood  a  Trojan,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Eetion's  fen,  and  Podes  was  his  name  ; 
With  riches  honoured,  and  with  courage  blefl,         650 
By  Heflor  lov'd,  his  comrade  and  his  guefl; 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  fpear  a  paflage  found, 
And  pond'rous  as  he  falls,  his  arms  refound. 
Sudden  at.Hedtor's  fide  Apollo  fbod, 
Like  Phasnops,  AfiusTon,  appear'd  the  god;  ^55; 

(Afius  the  great,  wlio  held  his  wealthy  reign 
In  fair  Abydos,  by  the  rolling  main.) 

^efs  of  a  fly.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  the  comparifonj 
this  animal  being,  of  all  others,  the  moft  perfevering  in 
its  attacks,  and  the  mofl  difficult  to  be  beaten  off:  the 
cccafion  alfo  of  the  comparifon  being  the  refolute  perfifl- 
ance  of  Menelaus  about  the  dead  body,  renders  it  ffill 
the  more  jnfh  But  our  prefent  idea  of  the  fly  is  indeed 
very  low,  as  taken  from  the  littlenefs  and  infignilkancy 
-of  this  creature.  However,  fince  there  is  really  no  mean- 
nefs  in  it,  there  ought  to  be  none  in  exprefling  it ;  and  I 
have  done  my  beff  in  the  traniktion  to  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity of  my  author. 

V.  65 1 .  /Jy  He^or  lov'd,  his  comrade,  and  his guef}^ 
Podes  the  favourite  and  companion  of  He(a:or  being  killed 
•on  this  occafion,  fcems  a  parallel  circumflance  to  the 
death  of  Achilles' favourite  ard  companion ;  and  w^as  pro- 
bably put  in  here  on  purpofe  to  engage  He^^tor  on  the 
like  occafion  with  Achilles. 
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Oh  prinse,  he  cry'd,  oh  foremofi;  once  in  fame  ! 
What  Grecian  now  fliall  tremble  at  thy  name  ? 
Doft  thou  at  length,  to  Menelaus  yield,  660 

A  chief  once  thought  no  terror  to  the  field ; 
Yet  fingly,  now,  the  long-difputed' prfze 
He  bears  vidlorious,  v/hile  our  army  flies. 
By  the  fame  illulh-lous  arm  Podes  bled. 
The  friend  of  Hector,  unreveng'd,  is  dead  !  665 

This  lieard,  o'er  Hector  fpreads  a  cloud  of  woe, 
Rage  lifts  his  lance,  and  drives  him  on  the  foe. 

But  now  th' Eternal  fiiook  his  fable  fliield. 
That  fliaded  Ide,  and  all  the  fubjecl  field 
Beneath  its- ample  verge.     A  rolling  cloud  670 

Involv'd  the  mount  j  the  thunder  roar'd  aloud ; 
Th'  affrighted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod, 

And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god : 

At  one  regard  of  his  all-feeing  eye, 

The  vanquifh'd  triumph,  and  the  vl^lors  fly.  675 

Then  trembled  Greece :  the  flioht  Peneleus  led; 
For  as  the  brave  Boeotian  turn'd  his  head 
To  face  the  foe,  Polydamas  drew  near, 
And  raz'd  his  fhoulder  with  a  ihorten'd  fpear : 
By  Hetflor  v/ounded,  Leitus  quits  the  plain,  68' 

Plerc'd  thro'  the  wriil;  and  raging  with  the  pain^ 
Grafps  his  once  formidable  lance  in  vain. 

As  Hedor  fol]')w'd,  Idomen  addreft 
The  flaming  jav'lin  to  his  manly  breaft; 

C  c  2 
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The  brittle  point  before  his  corfelet  yields ;  6S5 

Exulting  Troy  with  clamour  fills  the  fields : 
High  on  his  chariot  as  the  Cretan  flood. 
The  Ion  of  Priam  whirl'd  the  miflive  wood  ; 
But  erring  from  its  aim,  th' impetuous  fpear 
Strook  to  the  duft  the  'fquire  and  charioteer  69O 

Of  martial  Merion :  Coeraniis  his  name. 
Who  left  fair  Lycflus  for  the  fields  of  fame. 
On  foot  bold  Merion  fought ;  and  now  laid  low. 
He  grac'd  the  triumphs  of  his  Trojan  foe  ; 
But  the  brave  'fquire  the  ready  courfers  brought,      695 
And  with  his  life  his  mafler's  fafety  bought. 
Between  his  cheek  and  ear  the  weapon  went. 
The  teeth  it  fhatter'd,  and  the  tongue  it  rent. 
Prone  from  the  feat  he  tumbles  to  the  plain ; 
His  dying  hand  forgets  the  falling  rein  :  7^ 

This  Merion  reaches,  bending  from  the  car. 
And  urges  to  defett  the  hopelefs  war ; 
Idomeneus  confents  ;  die  lafn  applies ; 
And  the  fwift  chariot  to  the  navy  files. 

Nor  Ajax  lefs  the  will  of  heav'n  defcry'd,  705 

And  conqueft  (hifung  to  the  Trojan  fide, 
Turn'd  by  the  hand  of  Jove.     Then  thus  begun, 
To  Atreus'  feed,  the  godlike  Telamon, 

Alas  !   who  fees  not  Jove's  almighty  band 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  band  ?  710 

Whether  the  weak  or  (Irong  difcharge  the  dart,  > 
He  guides  each  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart ; 
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Not  fo  our  fpears :  inceflant  thiough  they  rain, 

He  fufTers  ev'ry  lance  to  fall  in  vain. 

Deferred  of  the  God,  yet  let  us  try  715 

What  human  ftrength  and  prudence  can  fupply ; 

l£  yet  this  honour'd  corfe,  in  triumph  borne. 

May  glad  the  fleets  that  hope  not  our  return , 

"Who  tremble  yet,  fcarce  refcu'd  from  their  fates* 

And  dill  hear  Hector  thund'ring  at  their  gates.        7 20 

Some  hero  too  mufl:  be  difpatch'd  to  bear 

The  mournful  mellage  to  Pelides'  ear ; 

For  fure  he  knows  not,  diilant  on  the  fhore. 

His  friend,  his  lov'd  Patroclus,  is  no  more. 

But  fuch  a  chief  1  fpy  not  through  the  hod :  725 

The  men,  the  iteeds,  tlie  armies,  all  are  lofl: 

In  gen'ral  darknefs — Lord  of  earth  and  air  ! 

Oh  King  !  oh  father  1  hear  my  humble  pray'r  : 

Difpel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heav'n  reftore ; 

Give  me  to  fee.,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more  :  730 


V.  721.  ^ome  hero  too  viuJI  be  difpaich'd^  etc.]  It; 
i^ems  odd;  that  they  did  not  iboner  fend  this  rae/Tage. 
to  Achilles  ;  but  there  is  ibme  apology  for  it  from  the 
darknefs,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  perfon. 
It  was  not  every  body  that  was  proper  to  fend,  but  on6- 
who  vvfas  a  particular  friend  to  Achilles,  who  might  con- 
dole with  him.  Such  was  Antilochus  who  is  fent  after- 
wards, and  who,  befides,  had  that  necelHuy  qualification 
of  being  Tya^a^  ukv^.     Euftadiius. 

>      Cc3 
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If  Greece  mud  perifli,  we  thy  will  obey. 
But  let  us  perifli  in  the  face  of  day  ! 

V.  731.  If  Greece  muJI  perish,  nue  thy  njoill  obey  ; 
But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day  / 
This  thought  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fub- 
limeft  in  Homer.  Longinus  reprefents  it  in  this  manner  : 
*•  The  thickeit  darknefs  had  on  a  fudden  covered  the 
^*  Grecian  army  and  hindered  them  from  fighting  :  when 
*'  Ajax,  not  knowing  what  courfe  to  take,  cries  out,  Oh  ^ 
"  Jove!  difperfe  this  darknefs  nuhich  covers  the  Greeks^ 
*'  and  if  nve  muji  perish  let  us  perish  in  the  light  I 
''  This  is  a  fentiment  truly  worthy  of  Ajax,  he  does  not 
**  pray  for  life  ;  that  had  been  unworthy  a  hero  ;  but 
«*  becaufe  in  that  darknefs  he  could  not  employ  his  valour 
"  to  any  glorious  purpofe,  and  vexed  to  ftand  idle  in  the 
*<  field  of  battle,  he  only  prays  that  the  day  may  appear, 
"  as  being  affured  of  putting  an  end  to  it  worthy  his 
**  great  heart,  though  Jupiter  himfelf  (hould  happen  to 
**  oppofe  his  efforts." 

JNI.  r  Abbe  Teraflbn,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  Iliad, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Longinus  has  mifreprelented 
the  whole  context  and  fenfe  of  this  pafTage  of  Homer. 
The  fa«^1:,  fays  he,  is,  that  Ajax  is  in  a  very  different 
fitaation  in  Homer  from  that  wherein  Longinus  defcribes 
him.  He  has  not  the  lead  intention  of  fighting,  he 
thinks  only  of  finding  out  fome  fit  perfon  to  fend  to 
Achilles ;  and  this  darknefs  hindering  him  from  feeing 
fuch  a  one,  is  the  occafion  of  his  prayer.  Accordingly 
it  appears,  by  what  follows,  that  as  foon  as  Jupiter 
had  difperfed  the  cloud,  Ajax  never  falls  upon  the  ene- 
my, but  in  confequence  of  his  former  thought  orders 
Menelaus  to  look  for  Antilochus,  to  difpatch  him  to 
Achilles  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend .  Lon- 
ginus, continues  this  author,  had  certainly  forgot  the 
place  from  whence  he  took  this  thought ;  and  it  is  not  the 
firil  citation  from  Homer  which  the  ancients  have  quot- 
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With  tears  the  hero  fpoke,  and  at  his  pray'r 
The  god  relenting,  clear 'd  the  clouded  air; 

ed  wrong.  Thus  Ariflotle  attributes  to  Calypfo,  the 
words  of  UlyfTes  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  OdyiTey ; 
and  confounds  together  two  paffages,  one  of  the  fecond, 
the  other  of  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  [Ethic, 
4d  Nicom.  1.  2.  c.  9.  and  1.  5.  c.  11.3  And  thus 
Giceio  afcribed  to  Agamemnon  a  long  difcourfe  ofUlyf- 
fes  in  the  fecond  Iliad;  [De  Divinatione,  1.  2.]  and  cit- 
ed as  Ajax's,  the  fpeech  of  Heclor  in  the  feventh.  [See 
Aui.  Celli'js,  I.  i^.  c.  6.]  One  has  no  caufe  to  wonder 
at  this,  fmce  the  ancients  having  Homer  almod  by 
heart,  were  for  that  very  reafon  the  more  fubjecl  to  mif- 
take  in  citing  him  by  memory . 

To  this  I  think  one  may  anfwer,  that  granting  it  was 
partly  the  occafion  of  Aja-x's  prayer  to  obtain  light,  in 
order  to  fend  to  Achilles,  which  he  afterwards  does,  yet 
the  thought  which  Longinus  attributes  to  him,  is  very 
confilient  with  it ;  and  the  laft  line  exprefies  nothing 
elfe  but  an  heroic  defire  rather  to  die  in  the  light,  than 
tfcape  with  fafety  in  the  darknefs*. 

But  indeed  the  whole  fpeech  is  only  meant  to  paint  the 
concern  and  dillrefs  of  a  brave  general  ;  the  thought  of 
fending  a  meflenger  is  only  a  refult  from  that  concern  and 
diftrefs,  and  fo  but  a  fmall  circumflance,  which  cannot 
be  faid  to  occafion  the  prayer. 

Monf.  iioileau  has  tranfkted  this  palTage  in  two  lines. 

Grand  Dieu  I  chajje  la  nuit  qui  nous  couvre  lesyeuXf 
Et  combats  contre  nous  a  la  clarte  des  cieux. 
And  Mr.  la  Motte  yet  better  in  one, 
Grand  Dieu  J  rends  nous  lejoury  et  combats  contre  nousi 
But  both  thefcj  as  Dacier  very  juftly  obferves,  are  con- 
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Forth  birrft  the  fan  with  all  enllght'ning  ray;  735 

The  blaze  of  armoar  flafa'd  againlt  the  day. 
Now,  now,  Atrides !   caft  around  thy  i:ght, 
If  yet  Antilochus  fiirvives  the  fight. 
Let  him  to  great  Achilles' ear  convey 
The  fatal  news        -Atrides  haftes  away.  740 

So  turns  die  Hon  from  the  nightly  fold. 
Though  high  in  courage,  and  with  hunger  bold. 
Long  gail'd  by  herdfmen,  and  long  vex'd  by  hounds. 
Stiff  with  fatigue,  and  fretted  fore  with  wounds  ; 
The  darts  Hy  round  him  from  an  hundred  hands,      745 
And  the  red  terrors  of  the  blazing  brands: 
'Till  late,  reludlant,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Sour  he  departs,  and  quits  th'  uatalled  prey. 
So  mov'd  Atrides  from  his  dang'rous  place; 
With  weary  limbs,  bat  with  unwilling  pace ;  750 

The  foe,  he  fcar'd,  might  yet  Patroclus  gain, 
And  much  admonifli'd,  much  adjur'd  his  train. 

Oh  guard  thcfe  relrcs  to  your  charge  confign'd, 
And  bear  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind ; 


trary  to- Homer's  fenfe.  He  is  far  from  reprefenting  Ajax 
of  fuch  a  daring  impiety,  as  to  bid  Jupiter  combate  a- 
gainft  him;  but  only  makes  him  ask  for  light,  that  if  it 
be  his  will  the  Greeks  fhall  perifli,  they  may  pcrifh  in 

open  day.     Kai"  'oMcs-ov fays  he  ;  that  is,  abandon 

USy  fwithdraiv  from  us  your  ajfifiancc  ;  for  thofe  who 
are  deferted  by  Jove  mu(l  perifh  infallibly.  This  de- 
coi  um  of  Homer  ought  to  have  been  preferved. 
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How  ikiird  he  was  in  each  obliging  art;  755 

The  mildeft  manners,  and  the  gentled  heart : 
He  was,  alas !  but  fate  decreed  his  end  j 
la  death  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend  ! 

So  parts  die  chief;  from  rank  to  rank  he  flew. 
And  round  on  all  fides  fent  his  piercing  view,  56© 

As  the  bold  bird,  endu'd  with  ftiarpeft  eye 
Of  all  that  wing  the  mid  aerial  flcy, 
The  facred  eagle,  from  his  walks  above 
Looks  down,  and  fees  the  didant  thicket  move ; 
Then  ftoops,  and  foufing  on  the  quiv'ring  hare,        ')6^ 
Snatches  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air. 
Not  with  lefs  quicknefs,  his  exerted  fight 
Pafs'd  tliis,  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of  fight : 
'Till  on  the  left  the  chief  he  fought,  he  found  ; 
Chearing  his  men,  and  fpreading  deaths  around.        770 

To  him  the  king.     Belov'd  of  Jove!  draw  near. 
For  fadder  tydings  never  touch 'd  thy  ear ; 
Thy  eyes  have  witnefs'd  v/hat  a  fatal  turn  ! 
How  Ilion  triumphs,  and  th'Achaians  mourn, 

v.  756.  T/je  mi/Jc-J}  manners,  and  the  gent  left  /)eart.'] 
This  is  a  fine  elogium  of  Patroclus  :  Homer  dwells  up- 
on it  on  purpofe,  left  Achilles's  characler  fhould  be  mi- 
ftaken  ;  and  fliews  by  the  praifes  he  beftows  here  upon 
goodnefs,  that  Achilles's  charader  is  not  commendable 
for  morality.  Achilles's  manners,  intirely  oppofite  to 
thofe  of  Patroclus,  are  not  morally  good;  diey  are  on- 
ly poetically  fo,  that  is  to  fay,  they  were  well  marked; 
and  dlfcover  before-hand  what  refolutions  that  hero  will 
take :  as  hath  been  at  large  explained  upon  Aridotle's 
Poetics.    Dacier, 
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This  is  not  all :  Patroclus  on  the  (hore  77  j 

Now  pale  and  dead,  fhall  fuccour  Greece  no  more  ; 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  inftant  fly,  and  tell 
The  fad  Achilles  how  his  lov'd  one  fell : 
He  too  may  hafte  the  naked  corps  to  gain  ; 
'The  arms  are  He^or's,  who  defpoiFdthe  flain.       780 

The  youthful  wanior  heard  with  filent  woe. 
From  his  fair  eyes  the  tears  Began  to  flow ; 
Big  \vith  the  mighty  grief,  he  flrove  to  fay 
What  forrow  diflates,  but  no  word  found  wav. 
To  brave  Laodocushis  arms  he  flung,  785 

Who  near  him  wheeling,  drove  his  fteeds  along ; 
Then  ran,  the  mournful  raeflage  to  impart, 
With  tear-ful  e5-es,  and  v/ith  dejeded  heart. 

Swift  fled  the  youth :  nor  Menelaus  (lands,  - 
Though  fore  diftreft,  to  aid  the  Pylian  bands,  790 

But  bids  bold  Thrafynied  thofe  troops  fuftain  j 
Himfelf  returns  to  his  Patroclus  flain. 


V.  78 1 .  The  youthful  ivarrior  heard  nu'ith  filent  ime.  ] 
Homer  ever  reprfefents  an  excefs  of  grief  by  a  deep  hor- 
ror, lilence,  weeping,  and  not  enquiring  into  the  man- 
ner of  the  friend's  death  :  nor  could  Anulochus  have  ex- 
preiTed  his  forrow  in  any  manner  fo  moving  as  filence, 
Euflathius. 

V.  •;  85.  To  brave  Laodocns  his  arms  he  flung ^  An- 
tilochus  leaves  his  armour,  not  only  that  he  might  make 
the  more  hafte,  but,  as  the  ancients  conjefture,  that  he 
might  not  be  thought  to  be  abfent  by  the  enemies  ;  and 
that  feeing  bis  armour  on  fome  other  perfon,  they  might 
think  him  (Idl  in  the  fight.     Euftathiu?^. 
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Gone  Is  Antilochus,  ihe  liero  faid. 

But  hQpc  not,  warriors,  for  Achilles'  aid  : 

Though  fierce  his  rage,  unbounded  be  his  woe^        79  J 

Unasni'd,  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 

'Tis  in  our  hands  alone  our  hopes  remain, 

'Tis  our  own  vigour  mufl  the  dead  regain, 

And  fave  ourfelves,  while  with  impetuous  hate 

Troy  pours  along,  and  this  way  rolls  our  fate.  800 

'Tis  well,  faid  Ajax,  be  it  then  thy  care 
AVith  Merlon's  aid,  the  weighty  corfe  to  rear; 
Myfelf  andmy  bold  brother  will  fi'ftiiin 
The  fhock  of  Hedlor  and  his  charging  train : 
Nor  fear  we  armies,  fighting  Mq  by  fide ;  805 

"What  Troy  can  dare,  we  have  already  try'd, 
Have  try'd  it,  and  have  flood.     The  hero  faid. 
High  from  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the  dead. 
A  gen'ral  clamour  rifes  at  the  fioht : 
Loud  fliout  the  Trojans,  and  renev/  the  fight.  810 

Not  fiercer  rufli  along  the  gloomy  wood. 
With  rage  infatiate  and  with  tr>irfl:  of  blood. 
Voracious  holmds,  that  man;  a  length  before 
Tiieir  furious  hunters,  drive  the  wounded  boar; 
But  If  the  favage  turns  his  glaring  eye,  815 

They  howl  aloof,  and  round  the  forefl  fly 

V.  794.  Rut  hope  not,  ^warriorsyfor  Achilles^  aid! 

Unarjji^d ~\ 

This  is  an  ingenious  way  of  making  the  valour  of  Achll- 
ks  appear  the  greater ;  who,  though  without  arms,  goes 
forth,  in  the  next  book,  contrary  to  the  expe<5tation  of 
Ajax  and  Menelaus.     Dacier. 
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Thus  on  retreating  Greece  the  Trojans  pour. 
Wave  their  thick  fliulchions,  and  their  jav'lins  ihowV : 
•But  Aj ax  turning,  to  their  fears  they  yield. 
All  pale  they  tremble,  and  forfakethe  field.  8 20 

While  tlnis  aloft  the.hero's  corfe  they  bear, 
Behind  them  rages  all  the  dorm  of  war ; 
Confufion,  tumult,  horror,  o'er  the  throng 
Of  men,  llesds,  chariots,  urg'd  the  rout  along  : 
Lefs  fierce  the  winds  widi  rifing  Hames  confpire,      825 
To  whelm  fome  city  under  waves  of  fire  ; 
Now  fink  in  gloomy  clouds  the  proud  abodes ; 
Now  crack  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods  ; 

V.  8257  etc.]]  The  heap  of  Images  which  Homer 
throws  together  at  the  end  of  this  book,  makes  the 
fame  acflion  appear  with  a  very  beautiful  variety.  The 
defcription  of  the  burning  of  a  ciry  is  fliort,  but  very  live- 
ly. That  of  Ajax  alone  bringing  up  the  rear-guard, 
and  fhielding  thofe  that  bore  the  body  of  Patroclus 
from  the  whole  Trojan  hofl,  gives  a  prodigious  idea  of 
Ajax,  and  as  Homer  has  often  hinted,  makes  him  juft 
fecond  to  Achilles.  The  image  of  the  beam  paints  the 
great  (tature  of  Patroclus :  that  of  the  hill  dividing  the 
ftream  is  noble  and  natural. 

He  compares  the  Ajaces  to  a  boar,  for  their  fiercenefs 
and  boldnefs ;  to  a  long  bank  that  keeps  off  the  courfc 
of  the  wat^s,  for  their  {landing  firm  and  immoveable  in 
the  batde :  thofe  that  carry  the  dead  body,  to  mules 
dragging  a  vafl:  beam  through  rugged  paths,  for  their 
laborloufnefs :  the  body  carried,  to  a  beam,  for  being 
heavy  and  inanimate :  the  Trojans  to  dogs,  for  their 
boldnefs ;  and  to  water,  for  their  agility  and  moving 
backwards  and  forwards:  the  Greeks  to  a  flight  offtar- 
lings  and  jays,  for  their  dmoroufnefs  and  fwiftnefs.  Eu- 
ftathius. 

The 
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The  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruin  rolls. 

And  fheets  of  fmoke  mount  heavy  to  the  Doles.        ^:;o 

-■4. 

The  heroes  fweat  beneath  their  honour'd  load: 

As  when  two  mules,  along  the  rugged  road, 

From  the  fteep  mountain  with  exerted  flrength 

Drag  fome  vail  beam,  or  maft's  unwieldy  length ; 

Inly  they  groan,  big  drops  of  fvvcat  diOill,  835 

Th'  enormous  timber  Jumb'rlng  down  the  hill : 

So  theie Behind,  tlie  bulk  of  A]rx  (lands. 

And  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  ruraing  bands. 

Thus  when  a  river  fwell'd  with  fudden  rains 

Spreads  his  broad  waters  o'er  the  level  plains.,  840 

Some  interpofing  hill  the  dream  divide^. 

And  breaks  its  force,  and  turns  the  winding  tides. 

Still  clofe  they  follow,  jlofe  the  rear  engage-; 

iEneas  dorms,  and  He<5lor  foams  with  rage : 

While  Greece  a  hea\y,  thick  retreat  maintains,        84^ 

Wedg'd  In  one  body,  like  a  flight  of  cranes. 

That  fliriek  inceflant  while  the  falcon  hung 

High  on  pois'd  pinions,  tlireats  their  callow  young, 

So  from  the  Trojan  chiefs  the  Grecians  fly. 

Such  the  wild  terror,  and  the  mingled  cry :  850 

Within,  without  die  trench,  and  all  the  way, 

Strow'd  in  bright  heaps,  their  arms  and  armour  Jay ; 

Such  horror  Jove  impred  !  Yet  dill  proceeds 

The  work  of  death,  and  dill  die  battle  bleeds. 


Vol,  I!L  D  d 
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BOOK      XVIIL 

THE      ARGUMENT. 

The  grief  of  Achilles,  and  new  armour  made  him  by 

Vulcan.. 

THE  nenvt  of  the  death  of  Patrcclus  is  brought  to  A- 
chilles  by  Aniilochus,  Thetis  hearing  his  lamenta- 
tion s^  comes  ivith  all  her  fe a- nymphs  to  comfort  him n 
The  fpeeches  of  the  mother  and  fon  on  this  occajion- 
Iris  appears  to  Achilles  by  the  command  of  Juno, 
and  orders  him  to  shenv  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
entrenchments,  Thejight  of  him  turns  the  fortune 
of  the  dayy  and  the  body  of  Patroclus  is  carried  off 
by  the  Greeks*  The  Trojans  call  a  council,  ivherff 
HedJor  and  Polydamas  difagree  in  their  opinions  ; 
hut  the  advice  of  the  former  prevails,  to  remain  en- 
camped in  the  field  i  the  grief  of  Achilles  over  the 
body  of  Patroclus. 

Thetis  goes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan  to  obtain  nenu  arms 
for  her  fon.   The  defer  iption  of  the  ^wonderful  nvorks 
of  Vulcan;    and  lafly,  that  noble  one  of  the  shield 
cf  Achilles. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nine  and  twentieth  day,  and  the 
night  enfuing,  take  up  this  book,  l^he  fcene  is  at 
Achilles 's  tent  on  the  fea-fhore,  from  whence  it 
changes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan. 


T 


H  U  S  like  the  rage  of  fire  the  combate  burns. 
And  now  it  rifes,  now  it  finks  by  turns. 


V.  I .  Thus  like  the  ra^e  of  fire,  etc.]   This  phrafe  is 
ufual  in  our  author,  to  fignify  a  {harp  batde  fought  with 
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Meanwhile,  where  Hellefpont's  broad  waters  flow. 

Stood  Neftor's  fon,  the  meflenger  of  woe : 

There  fate  Achilles,  {haded  by  his  fails,  5 

On  hoifted  yards  extended  to  the  gales  ; 

Penfive  he  fate ;  for  all  that  fate  def]gn*d 

Rofe  in  fad  profpe(5l  to  his  boding  mind. 

Thus  to  his  foul  he  faid.     Ah  what  conftrains 

The  Greeks,  late  viflors,  now  to  quit  the  plains  ?       10 

heat  and  fury  on  both  parts  ;  fuch  an  engagement  like  a 
flame,  preying  upon  all  fides,  and  dying  the  fooner,  the 
fiercer  it  burns.     Euibthius. 

v.  6.  On  hoijicd yards. ~\  The  epithet  o^SoK^cci^ecMf  in 
this  place  has  a  more  than  ordinary  fignification.  It  im- 
plies that  the  fail  yards  were  hoifted  up,  and  Achilles's 
ftiips  on  the  point  to  fet  fail.  This  fhews  that  it  was  pure- 
ly in  compliance  to  his  friend  that  he  permitted  him  to 
fuccour  the  Greeks ;  he  meant  to  leave  them  as  foon  as 
Patroclus  returned ;  he  ftill  remembered  what  he  told 
the  ambafladors  in  the  nindi  book ;  v.  360.  To-rnorrom} 
xGii  shall  fee  77xy  flsct  fet  fdtL  Accordingly  this  is  the 
day  appointed,  and  he  is  fixed  to  his  refolution:  this 
circumftance  wonderfully  (Irengthens  his  implacable  cha- 
rader. 

V.  7.  Pcnfius  he  fate 7]  Homer  in  this  artful  manner 
prepares  Achilles  for  the  fatal  mefiage,  and  gives  him 
thefe  forebodings  of  his  misfortunes,  that  they  might  be 
no  lefs  than  he  expeclcfl. 

His  expieffions  are  fuitable  to  his  concern,  and  deli- 
vered c:)iiRifedIy.  **  I  bade  him,  fays  he,  after  he  had 
**  faved  the  fiiips,  and  repuif.d  the  Trojans,  to  return 
"  back,  and  not  engage  himfelf  too  far. "  Here  he  breaks 
off,  when  he  Ihould  have  added  ;  "  But  he  was  fo  un- 
"  fortunate  as  to  forget  my  advice.'*  As  he  is  reafon- 
ing  with  himfelf,  Antilochus  comes  in,  which  makes  him 
leave  the  fenfe  imperfe*^     Euftathius. 
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Is  this  the  day,  which  heav'n  fo  long  ago 
Ordain'd,  to  fink  me  with  the  weight  of  woe  ? 
So  Thetis  wam'd,  when  by  a  Trojan  hand 
The  bravaft  of  the  Myrmidonian  band 
Should  lofe  the  light  ?  fulliird  is  that  decree  ;  1 5 

Fall'n  is  the  warrior,  and  Patrockis  he  ! 
In  vain  I  charg'd  him  foon  to  quit  the  plain. 
And  wam'd  to  fliun  Hedorean  force  in  vaia ! 
Thus  while  he  thinks,  Antilochus  appears. 
And  tells  the  melancholy  tale  with  tears.  20 

Sad  tidings,  fon  of  Peleus  !  thou  muft  hear ; 
And  wretched  I,  th'unwiUing  raeffenger  ! 

V.  IS' Fuljjll'dis  that  decree  ; 

Slain  is  the  'vjarnor ,  and  Patroclus  he  ! 
It  may  be  objeded,  that  Achilles  feems  to  contradrd 
what  had  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  book,  that  Thetis 
concealed  from  her  fon  the  death  of  Patroclus  in  her 
predication.  Whereas  here  he  fays,  that  ihe  had  foretold 
he  ihould  lofe  the  braved  of  the  Thefialians.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  but  what  is  natural  and  common  among 
mankind :  and  it  is  dill  more  agreeable  to  the  hady  and 
inconfiderate  temper  of  Achilles  not  to  have  made  that 
refiedion  till  it  was  too  late.  Prophecies  are  only  marks 
of  divine  prefcience,  not  warnings  to  prevent  human  mif- 
fortunes  ;  for  if  they  were,  diey  mull;  hinder  their  ov/n 
accomplifnment. 

V.  21.  Sad  tidings i  fon  ofPeieus!'\  This  fpeech  of 
Antilochus  ought  to  ferve  us  a  model  for  the  brevity 
with  which  {<y  dreadful  a  piece  of  news  ought  to  be  de- 
livered ;  for  in  two  verfes  it  compiehends  the  whole  af- 
fair of  the  death  of  Patroclus,  the  perionthr-t  killed  hirn, 
the  conteil  for  his  body,  and  his  arms  in  ^he  poiTeffion  of 
his  €nemy.   Befides,  it  Ihould  be  obferved  di.t  grief  ha? 
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Dead  is  Patroclus  !  For  his  corfe  they  fight ; 
Ilia  naked  corfe  ;  his  arms  are  Hecflor's  right. 

A  fudden  horror  (hot  through  all  the  chief,  2  j 

And  wrapt  his  fenfes  in  a  cloud  of  grief; 

fo  crouded  his  words,  that  inthefe  two  verfes  he  leaves 
the  werb  u^^pii^cc^ovraiy  they  fight y  without  its  nomi- 
native, the  Greeks  or  Trojans,  Homer  obferves  this  bre- 
vity upon  all  the  like  occafions.  The  Greek  tragic  poets 
have  not  akvays  imitated  thisdifcretion.  In  great  diftreffes 
there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  a  meffenger  who 
begins  a  long  ftory  with  pathetic  defcriptions ;  he  ipeaks 
without  being  heard  ;  for  the  perfonto  whom  he  addref- 
fes  himfelf  has  no  time  to  attend  him :  the  firii  word, 
which  difcovers  to  him  his  misfoilune,  has  made  him 
deaf  to  all  the  red.     Euftathius. 

V.  25.  /I  fudden  horror,  etc.!  A  modern  French 
writer  has  drawn  a  parallel  of  the  condu6l  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  in  relation  to  the  deaths  of  Patroclus  and  of 
Pallas.  The  latter  is  kiHcd  by  Turnus,  as  the  former 
by  Hecftor ;  Turnus  triumphs  in  the  fpoils  of  the  one, 
as  He6tor  is  clad  in  the  arms  of  the  other  ;  jEneas  re- 
venges the  death  of  Pallas  by  that  of  Turnus,  as  Achil- 
les the  death  of  Patroclus  by  that  of  Hedtor.  The 
grief  of  Achilles  in  Homer,  on  the  fcore  of  Patroclus, 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  jt^neas  in  Virgil  for  the  fake 
of  Pallas.  Achilles  gives  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  with  a 
weaknefs  which  Plato  could  not  pardon  in  him,  and  which 
can  only  be  excufed  on  acuount  of  the  long  and  clofe 
friendfhip  between  them  :  that  of.tneas  is  more  difcreet, 
and  feems  more  worthy  of  a  hero.  It  was  not  poflible 
that  yEneas  could  be  fo  deeply  intereiled  for  any  man 
as  Achilles  was  interefted  for  Patroclus :  for  Virgil  had 
no  colour  to  kill  Afcanius,  who  was  little  more  than  a 
child;  belides,  that  his  hero's  interefl  in  die  war  of 
Italy  was  great  enough  of  itfelf,  not  to  need  to  be  ani- 
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Cad  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  fpread 

The  fcorching  afhes  o'er  his  graceful  head  ; 

His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs, 

Thofe  he  deforms  with  duft,  and  the(e  he  tears :         30 

On  the  hard  foil  his  groaning  bread  he  threw, 

^nd  roll'd  and  grovel'd,  as  to  earth  he  grew. 


mated  by  fo  touching  a  concern  as  the  fear  of  lofing  his 
fon.  On  the  other  hand,  Achilles  having  but  very  lit- 
tle perfonal  concern  in  the  war  of  Troy  (as  he  had  told 
Agamemnon  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem)  and  knowing, 
befides,  that  he  was  to  perifli  there,  required  fome  very 
preffing  motive  to  engage  him  to  perliil:  in  it,  after  fuch 
difgufh  and  infults  as  he  had  received.  It  was  this  which 
made  it  neceffary  for  thofe  two  great  poets  to  treat  a  fub- 
je(5l  fo  much  in  its  own  nature  alike,  in  a  manner  fo  dif- 
ferent. But  as  Virgil  found  it  admirable  in  Homer,  he 
was  willing  to  approach  it,  as  near  as  the  oeconomy  of 
his  work  would  permit, 

V.  27.  Caft  en  the  ground^  etc.]  This  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  grief  of  Achilles :  we  fee  on  the  one  hand, 
the  pofture  in  which  the  hero  receives  the  news  of  his 
friend's  death  ;  he  falls  upon  the  ground,  he  rends  his 
hair,  he  fnatches  the  afhes  and  calts  them  on  his  head, 
according  to  the  manner  of  thofe  times  ;  (but  what  much 
enlivens  it  in  this  place,  is  his  fprinkling  embers,  inftead 
of  allies,  in  the  violence  of  his  paffion.)  On  the  other 
fide,  the  captives  are  running  from  their  tents,  ranging 
themfelves  about  him,  and  anfwering  to  his  groans  -.  be- 
fide  him  ftands  \ntilochus,  fetching  deep  fighs,  and 
hanging  on  the  arms  of  die  hero,  for  fear  his  defpairand 
rage  Ihould  caufe  fome  defperate  attempt  upon  his  own 
life :  there  is  no  painter  but  will  be  touched  with  this 
image. 
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The  virgin  captives,  with  diforder'd  charms, 

(Won  by  his  owm,  or  by  Patroclas'arais) 

Kufli'd  from  the  tents  Wit!i  cries;  and  gadi'ring  round. 

Beat  their  white  breads,  a:id  fainted  en  the  ground:  36 

While  Neftor's.  ion  fuicuns  a  manlier  part. 

An  J  mourns  the  warrior  with  a  warrior's  heart; 

Hangs  on  his  arms,  amidlt  his  frantic  woe, 

And  oft  prevents  the  meditated  blow,  43 

Far  in  the  deep  abyffes  of  tlie  main , 
With  hoary  Nereus,  and  the  watry  train, 
The  mother  goddefs  from  her  cryftal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,  and  anfwer'd  groan  for  groan. 
The  circling  Nereids  with  their  miftrefs  weep,  4  J 

And  all  the  fea-green  fifters  of  the  deep. 
Thalia,  Glauce,  ev'ry  wat'ry  name, 
Nefsa  mild,  and  filver  Spio  came : 
Cymothoe  and  Cymodoce  were  nigh. 
And  the  blue  languifh  of  foft  Alla's  eye.  50 

■■  Their  locks  A(5laea  and  Limnoria  rear, 
Then  Proto,  Doris,  Panope  appear, 
Thoa,  Pherufa,  Doto,  Melita ; 
Agave  gentle,  and  Ampithoe  gay: 
Next  Callianira,  CallianafTa  fhow  55 

Their  fifter  look« ;  Dexameae  the  flow, 

T.  3^.  T/fe  virgin  captives, "^     The  captive  maids  la- 
mented either  in  pity  for  their  lord,  or  in  gratitude  to 
■  the  memory  of  Patroclus,  who  was  remarkable  for  his- 
goodnefs  and  affability;  or  under  tl^efe  pretences  mourn- 
ed for  their  own  misfortunes  and  flavery.     Euftathius. 
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And  fwift  Dynamene,  now  cut  the  tides : 

laera  now  the  verdant  wave  divides  : 

Nemertes  with  Apleudes  lifts  the  head, 

Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  bed  :  6^ 

Thefe  Orythia,  Clymene,  attend, 

Maera,  Amphinome,  the  train  extend. 

And  black  Janira,  and  JanafTa  fair. 

And  Amatheia  with  her  amber  hair. 

All  thefe,  and  all  that  deep  in  Ocean  held  65 

Their  facred  feats,  the  glimm'ring  grotto  fill'd  j 

Each  beat  her  iv'ry  breaft  with  fiJent  woe, 

'Till  Thetis'  forrows  thus  began  to  flow. 

Hear  me,  and  judge,  ye  fiders  of  the  main  ? 
Kow  juft  a  caufe  has  Thetis  to  complain  ?  70 

How  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  fate  ! 
How  more  than  wretched  in  th'  immortal  {late  ! 
Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came. 
The  braveft  far  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  fome  fair  olive,  by  my  careful  hand        '  75 

He  grew,  he  ilourifh'd,  and  adom'd  the  land ; 
To  Troy  I  fent  him ;  but  the  fates  ordain 
He  never,  never  muft  return  again. 
So  fliort  a  fpace  the  light  of  heav'n  to  view. 
So  fliort,  alas !  and  fill'd  with  anguifh  too.  80 

V.  75.  Like  fome  fair  olive  ^  hy  my  careful  hatid.'] 
This  paffage,  where  the  mother  compares  her  foa  to 
a  tender  pknt,  raifed  and  preferved  with  care ;  has  a 
moft  remarkable  refemblance  to  that  in  the  pfalms,  , 
Thy  children  like  branches  0/ olive  trees  round  thy  tatle, 
Pfalm  cxxvii. 
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Hear  how  his  forrows  echo  through  the  fliore  ! 

I  cannot  eafe  them,  but  I  muft  deplore ; 

I  go  at  leaft  to  bear  a  tender  part. 

And  mourn  my  lovM  one  with  a  mother's  heart. 

She  faid,  and  left  the  caverns  of  the  main,  85. 

All  bath'd  in  tears,  the  melancholy  train 
Attend  her  way.     Wide-opening  part  the  tides, 
While  the  long  pomp  the  filver  wave  divides. 
Approaching  now,  they  touch'd  the  Trojan  land ; 
Then,  two  by  two,  afcended  up  the  ftrand.  90 

Th' immortal  mother,  (landing  clofe  befide 
Her  mournful  offspring,  to  his  fighs  reply'd  ; 
Along  the  coaft  their  mingled  clamours  ran,    . 
And  thus  the  filver-footed  dame  began. 

Why  mourns  my  fon  ?  thy  late  preferr'd  requeft     95' 
The  god  has  granted,  and  the  Greeks  diftreft: 
Why  mourns  my  fon  ?  thy  anguifh  let  me  fhare. 
Reveal  the  caufe,  and  truft  a  parent's  care. 

He,  deeply  groaning — ■ — To  this  cureleis  grief 
Not  ev'n  the  thund'rer's  favour  brings  relief.  loo 

Patroclus Ah  ! -fay,  goddefs,  can  1  boafl 

A  pleafure  now ;  revenge  itfelf  is  loft ;  " 

Patroclus,  lov'd  of  all  my  martial  train, 

Bej'ond  mankind,  beyond  myfelf,  is  flain  ! 

Lofl  are  thofe  arms  the  gods  themfelves  beftow'd     105 

On  Peleus  ;  He6lor  bears  the  glorious  load. 

Curs'd  be  that  day,  when  all  the  pow'rs  above 

Thy  charms  fubraitced  to  a  mortal  love: 
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Oh  had'fl  thou  ftill,  a  fifter  of  the  main, 

Parfu'd  the  pleaflires  of  the  wat'ry  reign ;  110 

And  happier  Peleus,  lefs  ambitious,   led 

A  mortal  beauty  to  his  equal  bed  • 

Ere  the  fad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 

Had  caus'd  fuch  forrows  paft,  and  woes  to  come. 

Per  foon,  alas!  that  wretched  offspring  flain,  IJ5 

New  woes,  new  forrows  fhall  create  again. 

'Tis  not  in  fate  th'  alternate  now  to  give ; 

Patroclus  dead,  Achilles  hates  to  live. 

Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  He<5lor's  heart. 

Let  his  laft  fpirit  fmoke  upon  my  dart ;  1 20 

On  thefe  conditions  will  I  breathe :  till  then, 

I  blufh  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men. 

A  flood  of  tears,  at  this,  the  goddefs  fhed. 
Ah  then,  I  fee  thee  dying,  fee  thee  dead ! 

V.  100.  1 21;.  The  fnvo  fpeeches  ofAckiller  ioThstis.'} 
It  is  not  pofRble  to  imagine  more  lively  and  beautiful 
ftrokes  of  nature  and  paffion,  than  thofe  which  our  au- 
thor afcribes  to  Achilles  throughout  thefe  admirable 
fpeeches.  They  contain  all  that  the  trueft  friend,  the 
mofl:  tender  fon,  and  the  moit  generous  hero,  could 
think  or  exprefs  in  this  delicate  and  affeding  circum- 
ftance.  He  fhews  his  excefs  of  love  to  his  mother,  by 
wifhing  he  had  never  been  born  or  known  to  the  world, 
rather  than  fhe  fhould  have  endured  fo  many  fufferings 
on  his  account :  he  fliews  no  lefs  love  for  his  friend,  in 
refolving  to  revenge  his  death  upon  Heftor,  though  his 
own  would  immediately  follow.  We  fee  him  here  ready 
to  meet  his  fate  for  the  fake  of  his  friend,  and  in  the  O- 
dyfTey  we  find  him  wifhing  to  live  again,  only  to  maintain 
Iiis  father's  honour  againft  his  enemies.    Thus  he  va- 
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\Micn  Heeler  fails,  thou  dy'ft. — Let  He<ftor  die,     125 
And  let  me  fall  !  Achilles  made  reply. 
Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain  ! 
He  fell,  and  falling,  wifli'd  my  aid  in  vain. 
Ah  then,  fince  from  this  miferable  day 

I  caft  all  hope  of  my  return  away,  1 30 

^Since  unreveng'd,  a  hundred  ghorts  demand 

The  fate  offledor  from  Achilles'  hand; 

Since  here,  for  brutal  courage  far  renown'd, 

I  live  an  idle  burden  to  the  ground, 

(Others  in  council  fam'd  for  nobler  ll<ill,  135 

More  ufeful  to  preferve,  than  I  to  kill) 

Let  me — But  oh !  ye  gracious  powVs  above  ! 

Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove : 


lues  neither  life  nor  death,  but  as  they  conduce  to  the 
good  of  his  friend  and  parents,  or  the  encreafe  of  his 
;lory. 

After  ha\ing  calmly  confidered  the  prefcnt  (late  of 
his  life,  he  deliberately  embraces  his  approaching  fate ; 
and  comforts  himfelf  under  it,  by  a  refledion  on  thofe 
gi'eat  men,  whom  neither  their  illuftrious  anions,  nor 
their  affinity  to  heaven,  could  fave  from  the  general 
doom.  A  thought  very  natural  to  him,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  v/as  in  peace  to  fing  their  praifes,  and  ^n  war  to  imitate 
their  adions.  Achilles,  like  a  man  paiTionate  of  glory, 
takes  none  but  die  fined  models ;  he  thinks  of  Hercules, 
who  was  the  fbn  of  Jupiter,  and  who  had  filled  the  uni- 
verfe  with  the  noife  of  his  immortal  aftions  j  thefe  are 
the  fentiments  of  a  real  hero.     Euflathius, 

V.  137.  Let  m" — 3ut  oh  !  ye grac'ous  pcnv*rs^  etc.^ 
Achilles's  words  are  thefe  ;   *'  Now  fince  I  am  never  to 

**  return  home,  and  fmce  I  lie  here  an  ufelefs  perfon, 

lofing 


& 
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Far,  far  too  dear  to  ev'ry  mortal  breafl, 

Svreet  to  the  foiJ,  as  honey  to  the  tafle;  140 

Gath'ring  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 

From  fiery  blood,  and  dark 'ring  all  the  mind. 

Me  Agamenmon  urg'd  to  deadly  hate  ; 

'Tis  pail:  - — I  quell  it ;  I  refign  to  fate. 

Yes — I  will  meet  the  murd'rcr  of  my  friend  ;  l||f 

Or,  if  the  gods  ordain  it,  meet  my  end. 

The  ftroke  of  fate  the  braveif  cannot  fliun ; 

The  great  Alcidcs,  Jove's  uncqual'd  fon, 

To  Juno's  hate  at  length  refign'd  his  breatli. 

And  lank  the  vidim  of  all-conqu'ring  death.  150 

^'  loflng  my  befl  friend,  and  expofmg  the  Greeks  to  fo 
"  many  dangers  by  my  own  foily  ;  I  who  am  fuperior^ 
'*  to  them  all  in  battle  —  Here  he  breaks  off,  and  fays, 
May  contention  perifli  cverkrHngly,  etc.  Achij]-^:- 
leaves  the  /entence  thus  fufpended,  either  btcaufe  in 
his  heat  he  liad  foi-got  what  lie  v/as  fpeaking  of,  or  be- 
caufe  he   did  not  knov/  how  to  end  it ;  for  he  fiiould 

have  faid, —  '*  Since  I  have  done  all  this,    I  will  pe- 

*'  rifli  to  revenge  him:*'  nothing  can  be  finer  than  this 
fudden  execration  againft  difcord  and  revenge,  which 
breaks  from  the  hero  in  the  deep  fenfe  of  the  miferics 
diofe  palTions  had  occafioned. 

Achilles  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  v/as  fuperlor 
to  others  in  battle ;  and  it  was  therefore  no  fault  in  him 
to  fay  fo.  But  he  is  fo  ingenuous  as  to  give  himfelf  no 
farther  commendation  than  what  he  undoubtedly  meri- 
ted ;  confeffing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  many  exceeded 
him  in  fpeaking  :  unlefs  one  muy  take  this  as  faid  in  con- 
tempt of  oratoi7,  not  unlike  that  of  Virgil, 

Orabunt  caujjas  meliits etc. 

Vol.  III.  E  e 
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So  fhall  Achilles  fall !  ftretch'd  pale  and  dead, 

t^o  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  Trojan  dread! 

Let  me,  this  inftant,  rufii  into  the  fields, 

And  reap  what  giory  life's  fhort  harveO:  yields. 

Shall  I  not  force  .fome  widowed  dame  to  tear  1 55 

"With  frantic  hands,  her  long  diflieverd  hair  ? 

%all  I  not  force  her  breall  to  heave  with  fighs, 

And  the  foft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes ! 

Yes,  I  fliall  give  the  fair  thofe  mournful  charms  — 

In  vain  you  hold  me— Hence  !  rny  arms,  my  arms  !•  ^ 

Soon  fiiall  the  fanguine  torrent  fpread  fo  wide.         16 1 

That  all  fhall  know,  Achilles  fwells  the  tide. 
My  Ton  (Coerulean  Thetis  made  reply. 

To  fate  fubmitting  with  a  fecret  figh) 

The  hoft  to  fuccour,  and  thy  friends  to  fave,  165 

Is  worthy  thee  ;  the  duty  of  the  brave. 

But  can'ft  thou,  naked,  ilfue  to  the  plains  f 

Thy  radiant  arms  the  Trojan  foe  detains. 
Infulting  He(5lor  bears  the  fpoils  on  high, 

JBiit  vainly  glories,  for  his  fate  is  nigh.  ,     170 

V.  153.   Lef  me  this  inflani.']  I  fliall  have  time  e- 

nough  for  inglorious  reft  when  I  am  in  the  grave,  but 

'now  I  muft  a<5t  like  a  living  hero  :  I  iliall  indeed  lie  down 

in  death,  but  at  the  fame  time  rife  higher  in  glory.    Eu- 

fiathius. 

V.  162.  That  all  JJmll  hmiv,  Achilles ?i  There  is  a 
great  ftrefs  on  S^^ov  and  lya.  They  -ihall  foon  find 
that  therr  victories  have  been  owing  to  the  long  abfs7icc 
of  a  hero,  and  that  hero  Achilles.  Upon  which  the 
ancients  have  obferved,  tliat  fince  Achillcs's  anger  there 
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Yet,  yet  awhile,  thy  genVous  ardour  fl:ay  ; 
AfTur'd,  I  meet  thee  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Charg'd  with  refulgent  arms,,  a  glorious  load, 
Vulcaniaii  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god. 

Then  turning  to  the  daughters  of  the  main,  175; 

The  goddefs  thus  difmifs'd  her  azure  train. 

Ye  iiikr  Nereids  !  to  your  deeps  defcend, 
Hafte,  and  our  father's  fiicred  feat  attend, 
I  go  to  find  the  archite(^  divine. 
Where  vaO:  Olympus'  iuiry  fummits  (hine :  i20 

So  tell  our  hoary  fire This  charge  (he  gave : 

The  fea-green  fillers  plunge  beneath  the.  wave : 
Thetis  once  more  afcends  the  bleft  abode3^ 
And  treads  the  brazen  threfhold  of  the.  gods. 

And  now  the  Greeks,  from  furious  Hedlor's  force, 
Urge  to  broad  Hellefpont  their  headlong  courfe :      186 

paft  in  reality  but  a  few  days  :  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  fo  fhort  a  time  as  this  might  well  feera  long 
to  Achilles,  who  thought  all  unactive  hours  tedious  and 
infup portable  ;  and  if  the  poet  himfelf  had  faid  that 
Achilles  was  long  abfent,  he  had  not  faid  it  becaufe  a 
great  many  days  had  paft,  but  becaufe  io  great  a  variety 
of  incidents   had  happened  in  that  time.     Euflathius, 

V.  171.  .,.  This  promife  of  Thetis  to  prefent 

her  fon  with  a  fmt  of  armour,  was  the  moft  artful  "method 
of  hindering  him  from  putting  immediately  in  practice 
his  refolution  of  fighting,  which  according  to  his  violent 
manners,  he  muit  have  done  :  therefore  the  interpofition 
of  Thetis  here  was  abfollitely  neceffary  ;  it  was  dignus 
vindice  nodus* 

Ee2 
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Nor  yet  their  chiefs  Patroclus'  body  bore 

Safe  through  the  tempeft  to  the  tented  fliore. 

The  horfe,  the  foot,  v/ith  equal  fury  joiii'd^, 

Pour'd  on  the  rear,  and  thunder'd  clofe  behind  ;      190 

And  like  a  flame  through  fields  of  ripen 'd  corn, 

The  rage  of  HejHior  o'er  the  ranks  was  bom. 

Thrice  the  flain  hero  by  the  foot  he  drew  ; 

Thrice  to  the  skies  the  Trojan  clamours  flew : 

As  oft  th*  Ajaces  his  affault  fuftain;  10  j 

But  check'd,  he  turns ;  repuls'd,  attacks  again.  I 

With  fiercer  fhouts  his  ling 'ring  troops  he  fires. 

Nor  yields  a  (iep,  nor  from  his  pofl  retires  ; 

So  watchful  fhepherds  ftrive  to  force,  in  vain 

The  hungry  lion  from  a  carcafe  fiain.  20^ 

Ev'n  yet  Patroclus  had  he  born  away, 

And  all  the  glories  of  th'  extended  day  : 

Had  not  high  Juno,  from  the  realms  of  air. 

Secret,  difpatch'd  her  trufty  mefienger. 

The  various  goddefs  of  the  fiiowVy  bov/,  200 

Shot  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  fliore  below. 

To  great  Achilles  at  his  fhips  flie  came, 

And  thus  began  the  many-colour 'd  dame. 

Rife,  fon  of  Peleus  I  rife  divinely  brave  1 
Aflift  the  combat,  and  Patroclus  fave:  2 10 

For  him  the  flaughter  to  the  fleet  they  fpread. 
And  fall  by  mutual  v/ounds  around  the  dead. 
To  drag  him  back  to  Troy  the  foe  contends  : 
Nor  with  his  death  the  rage  of  He(5lor  ends : 
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A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  the  corfe  to  lie,  215 

And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high. 
Rife,  and  prevent,  if  yet  you  think  of  fame, 
Thy  friend's  difgrace,  thy  own  eternal  fliame  ! 

Who  fends  thee,  goddefs  !  from  th'  etherial  skies  ? 
Achilles  thus.     And  Iris  thus  replies.  220 

I  come,  Pelides  !  from  the  queen  of  Jove> 
Th'  immortal  emprefs  of  the  realms  above. 
Unknown  to  him  who  fits  remote  on  high. 
Unknown  to  all  the  fynod  of  the  fky. 
Thou  com'lL  in  vain,  he  cries,  with  fury  warm'd,     225 
Arms  1  have  none,  and  can  1  light  unarm'd  ? 

V,. 21^,  ^Vho  fends  thecy  goddefs ^^xz^  Achilles  is 
amazed,  that  a  moment  after  the  goddefs  his  mother 
had  forbid  him  fighting,  he  ihould  receive  a  contrary  or- 
der from  the  gods ;  therefore  he  asks,  what  god  lent 
her  ?     Dacier. 

V.  226.  Arins  I  have  none.'}  It  is  here  obje6led  a- 
gainft  Homer,  that  fince  Patroclus  took  Achilles 's  ar- 
mour, Aciniies  could  not  want  arms  while  he  had  thofe 
of  Patroclus  ;  but  (befides  that  Patroclus  might  have 
given  his  armour  to  his  fquire.  Xutomedorv;  the  better 
to  deceive  the  Trojans  by  making  them  take  Autonie- 
don  for  Patroclus,  as  they  took -Patroclus  for  Achilles) 
this  objection  may  be  very  folidly  anfwered  by  fayirrg 
that  Homer  has  prevented  it,  fince  he -made  Achilles's 
armour  fit  Patroclus's  body  not  without  a  miracle,  which 
the  gods  uTOught  in  his  favour.  Furthermore  it  does 
not  follow,  that  becaufe  the  armour  of  a  large  man  fits 
one  that  is  fmaller,  the  armrur  of  a  little  man  ihould  fii 
one  that  is  larger,     Euflathius. 

E  e  3 
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Unwilling  as  I  am,  of  force  I  (lay, 

'Till  Thetis  bring  me  at  the  dawn  of  day 

Vulcanian  arms  :  what  other  can  I  wield  ? 

Except  the  mighty  Telamonian  fhield  ?  2  ;« 

That,  in  my  friend's  defence,  has  Ajax  fpread, 

"While  his  ftrong  lance  around  him  heaps  the  dead  : 

The  gallant  chief  defends  Mencetius'  Ton, 

And  does,  what  his  Achilles  fhould  have  done. 

Thy  want  of  arms,  faid  Iris,  well  we  know,         235 
But  though  unarm'd,  yet  clad  in  terrors,  go  ! 


V.  230.  Except  the  f?i'ighty  TelatTionian  shield.']  A- 
chilles  feems  not  to  have  been  of  fo  large  a  ftature  as  Ajax : 
yet  his  fliield  ,  it  is  likely,  might  be  fit  enough  for  him, 
becaufe  his  great  ftrength  was  fufhcient  to  wield  it.  This 
pafTage,  I  think,  might  have  been  made  ufe  of  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  (hield  of  Achilles  againft  the  critics,  to 
(hew  that  Homer  intended  the  buckler  of  his  hero  for  a 
very  large  one :  and  one  would  think  he  put  it  into  this 
place,  juft  a  little  before  the  defcription  of  that  fhield,  on 
purpofe  to  obviate  that  objedion. 

V.  236,  But  though  unarm  d^  A  hero  fb  violent  and 
fo  outragious  as  Achilles,  and  who  had  but  juft  loft  the 
man  he  loved  beft  in  the  world,  is  not  likely  to  refufe 
fhewing  himfelf  to  the  enemy,  for  the  fingle  reafon  of 
having  no  armour.  Grief  and  defpair  in  a  great  foul 
are  not  fo  prudent  and  referved;  but  then,  on  the  0- 
ther  fide,  he  is  not  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  midft  of 
fo  many  enemies  armed  and  flufhed  with  victory. 
Homer  gets  out  of  this  nice  circumitance  with  great 
dexterity,  and  gives  to  Achilles's  charader  every  thing 
he  ought  to  give  to  it,  v/ithout  offending  either  againft 
reafon  or  probability.  He  judicioufly  feigns,  that  Ju- 
no fent  this  order  to  Achilles,  for  Juno  is  the  goddefs 
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Let  but  Achilles  o*er  yon' trench  appear, 
Proud  Troy  fliall  tremble,  and  confent  to  fear : 
Greece  from  on  glance  of  that  tremendous  eye, 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  difdaia  to  iiy.  24^ 

She  fpoke,  and  paft  in  air.     The  hero  rofe; 
Her  JEgis,  Pallas  o'er  his  fhoulder  throv/s ; 
Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  flie  fpread; 
A  ftream  of  glory  flam'd  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  fowe  beleaguer'd  town  arife  245; 

The  fmokcs,  high-curling  to  the  fhaded  ilvies ; 

of  royalty,  who  has  the  care  of  princes  and  kings ;  and 
who  infpires  them  with  the  fenfe  of  what  they  owe  to 
their  dignity  and  charader,     Dacier. 

V,  237.  Let  but  Achilles  oer  yon'  trench  appear^ 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  inftance,  how  condantly  Ho- 
mer carried  his  whole  defign  in  his  head,  as  well  as  with 
what  admirable" art  he  raifes  one  great  idea  upon  another, 
to  the  higheft  fublime,  than  this  palTage  of  Achilles's  ap- 
pearance to  the  army,  and  the  preparations  by  which 
we  are  led  to  it.  In  the  thirteenth  book,  when  the  Tro- 
jans have  the  victory,  they  check  their  purfuit  of  it  in 
the  mere  thought  that  Achilles  fees  them  :  In  the  fix- 
teenth,  they  are  put  into  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the 
fight  of  his  armour  and  chariot :  in  the  feventeenth,  Me- 
nelaus  and  Ajax  are  in  defpair,  on  the  confideration  that 
Achilles  cannot  fuccour  them  for  want  of  armour :  in 
the  prefent  book,  beyond  all  expedation  he  does  but 
ihew  himfelf  unarmed,  and  the  very  fight  of  him  gives 
the  vidory  to  Greece  !  How  extremely  noble  is  this  gra- 
dation ! 

V.  246.  Thefniokesy  high-curlhy,']  For  fires  in  the 
day  appear  nothing  but  fmoke,  and  in  the  night  flames 
are  vifible  becaufe  of  the  durknefs.    And  thus  it  is  faid 
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(Seen  from  fome  ifland, .  o 'er  the  main  afar. 

When  men  d  ift reft  hang  out  the  fign  of  war) 

Soon  as  the  fun  in  ocean  hides  his  rays, 

Thick  on  the  hills  the  flaming  beacons  blaze  ; .        250 

With  long-projeded  beams  tlie  feas  are  bright,. 

Ano  heav'n's  high  arch  refleds  the  ruddy  light : 

So  f\om  Achilles' head  the  fplendors  ri{e, 

Reflecting  biaze  on  blaze  again  ft  the  flcies. 

Forth  march 'd  the  chief,  and  diftant  from  the  croud, 

High  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud;,  256 

With  her  own  fliout  Minerv^a  fwells  the  found ; 

Troy  darts-  ailoniih'd,  and  the  firores  rebound, .,  , 

As  the  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  from  far 

With  flirilling  clangor  founds  th'  alarm  of  war,         260 

4 

in  Exodus,  ^That  God  led  his  people  in  the  dsiy  with 
*  a  pillar  of  fmoke,  and  in  the  night  with  a  pillar  of  lire/ 
Per  diem  in  coluvina  mibiSi  et  per  noilern  iu  colu??ina 
ignis.     Dacicr. 

V.  247.  Seen  from forne  ift  and, 1  Homer  mskcs  choice 
of  a  town  placed  in  an-  ifland,  becaufe  fuch  a  place  be- 
ing bcfieged  has  no  other  means- of  makmg  its  tiiftrels 
known  than  by  fignals  of  fire;  whereas  a  tov/n  upon 
the  continent  has  other  means  to  make  known  to  its 
neighbours  the  neceflity  it  is  in.     Dacier. 

V.  259.  As  the  loud  trtanped^  etc.]  I  have  already 
obferved,  that  when  the  poet  fpeaks  as  from  himfelf, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  take  his  comparifons  from  things 
which  were  not  known  before  his  time.  Here  he  bor- 
rows a  comparifon  from  the  trumpet,  as  he  has  elfe- 
where  done  from  faddle-horfes,  though  neither  one  nor 
the  other  were  ufcd  in  Greece  at  the  tinac  of  the  Trojan 
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Struck  from  the  wails,  the  echoes  float  on  high. 

And  tlie  round  bulwarks  and  thick  tow'rs  reply ; 

So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd : 

Hofts  drop  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  heard ; 

And  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  courfers  bound,       265 

And  fteeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 

Aghaft  they  fee  the  living  light'nings  play. 

And  turn  their  eye-balls  from  the  flafhing  ray. 

Thrice  from  the  trench  his  dreadful  voice  he  rais'd ; 

And  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amaz'd.         270 

Twelve  in  the  tumult  wedg'd,  untimely  rufli'd 

On  their  ov/n  fpears,  by  their  own  chariots  cru{h'd : 

While  (hielded  from  the  darts,  the  Greeks  obtain 

The  long -contended  carcafe  of  the  flain. 


war.  Virgil  was  lefs  exadt  in  this  refpett,  for  he  defcrlbes 
the  trumpet-  as  ufed  in  the  facking  of  rroy  : 

Exoritur  chmorqae  virum  clarigorqiie  tubaru?n* 

And  celebrates  Mifenus  as  the  trumpeter  of  ^Eneas.  But 
as  Virgil  wrote  at  a  time  more  remote  from  thofe  heroic 
ages,  perhaps  this  liberty  may  be  excufed.  But  a  poet 
may  better  confme  himfclf  to  cultoms  and  manners,  like 
a  painter;  and  it  is  equally  a  fault  in  either  of  them  to 
afcribe  to  times  and  nations  any  thing  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted. 

One  may  add  an  obfervation  to  this  note  of  M.  Daci- 
er,  that  the  trumpet's  not  being  in  ufe  at  that  time,  makes 
very  much  for  Homer's  purpofe  in  this  place.  1  he  ter- 
ror raifed  by  the  voice  of  his  hero,  is  much  the  more 
ftrongly  imaged  by  a  found  that  was  unufual,  and  capa- 
ble of  flriking  more  from  its  very  novelty.^ 
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A  lofty  bier  the  breathlefs  warrior  bears :  275 

Around,  his  fad  companions  melt  in  tears. 
But  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head; 
Pours  unavailing  forrows  o'er  the  dead. 
"VVhoni  late  triumphant  with  his  fteeds  and  car. 
He  fent  refulgent  to  the  field  of  war,  28"o 

Unhappy  change  !  now  fenfelefs,  pale,  he  found, 
Stretch 'd  fonh,  and  gafli'd  with  many  a  gaping  wound. 

Meantime  unweary'^d  with  his  heav*nly  way. 
In  Ocean's  waves  th'  unwilling  light  of  day 
Quench'd  his  red  orb,  at  Juno's  high  command,        285  , 
And  from  their  labours  eas'd  th'  Achaian  band.. 
The  frighted  Trojans  (panting  from  the  war. 
Their  fleeds  unharnel^'d  from  the  weary  car) 
A  fudden  council  call'd:  each  chief  appeared 
In  hade,  and  {landing,  for  to  fit  they  fear'd.  290 

*Twas  now  no  feafon  for  prolong'd  debate ; 
They  faw  Achilles,  and  in  him  their  fate.. 
Silent  they  flood :  Polydamas  at  lad, 
Skill'd  to  difcern  the  future  by  the  pad, 
The  fon  of  Panthus,  thus  exprefs'd  his  fears ;  295 

(The  friend  of  Hedlor,  and  of  equal  years : 
The.felf-fame  night  to  both  a  being  gave,. 
One  wife  in  council,  one  in  adlion  brave.) 

In  free  debate,  my  friends,  your  fentence  fpeak; 
For  me,  I  move,  before  the  morning  break,  300 

To  raife  our  camp  :  too  dang'rous  here  our  pofl, 
Far  from  Troy  walls,  and  on  a  i.aked  cq?.Q, 
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I  deem'd  not  Greece  io  dreadful,  while  engag'd 

In  mutual  feuds,  her  king  and  hero  rag'd  ; 

Then,  while  we  hop'd  our  armies  might  prevail,     505 

"We^Doldly  camp'd  befide  athoufand  friil. 

I  dread  Pclides  now  :  his  rage  of  mind 

Not  long  continues  to  the  {hores  confin'd. 

Nor  to  the  fields,  where  long  in  equal  fray 

Contending  nations  won  and  lofl  the  day ;  3 10 

For  Troy,  for  Troy,  {hall  henceforth  he  the  Rrlfe, 

And  the  hard  conteft  not  for  fame,  but  life. 

Halle  then  to  Ilion,  while  the  fav'ring  night 

Detains  thofe  terrors,  keeps  that  arm  from  iight ; 

If  but  the  morrow's  fun  behold  us  here,  315 

That  arm,  thofe  terrors,  we  fhall  feel,  not  fear; 

And  hearts  that  now  difdain,  fliall  leap  with  joy, 

If  heav'n  permits  them  then  to  enter  Troy, 

Let  not  my  fatal  prophecy  be  true. 

Nor  what  I  tremble,  but  to  think,  enfue.  320 

Whatever  be  oiu"  fate,  yet  let  us  try 

What  force  of  thought  and  reafon  can  fapply  ; 


V.  315.  If  but  the  morro'vjs  fuuy  etc  J  Polydamas 
fays  in  the  original,  **  If  Achilles  comes  to-morrow  in 
*'  his  armour."  There  feems  to  lie  an  objedlion  againft 
this  paffage,  for  Polydamas  knew  that  Achilles's  armour 
was  won  by  Hedor,  he  muft  alfo  know,  that  no  other 
man's  armour  would  fit  him;  how  then  conld  he  know 
that  new  arms  were  made  for  him  tha^  very  night ! 
f  Thofe  who  are  refolved  to  defend  Homer,  may  anfwer, 
it  was  by  his  fi<:ill  in  prophecy ;  but  to  me  this  feems  to 
be  a  flip  of  our  author's  memory,  and  one  of  thoft:  iittb, 
nods  which  Horace  fpeaks  of. 
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Let  us  on  counfel  for  our  guard  depend  ; 

The  town,  her  gates  and  bulwarks  (hall  defend. 

When  morning  dawns,  our  well-appointed  powVs,   ^2^ 

Array'd  in  arras,  fhall  line  the  lofty  tow'rs. 

Let  the  fierce  hero  then,  when  fury  calls. 

Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  our  rocky  walls, 

Or  fetch  a  thoufand  circles  round  the  plain, 

Till  his  fpent  courfers  feek  the  fleet  again:  350 

So  may  his  rage  be  tir'd,  and  labour 'd  down ; 

And  dogs  ftiall  tear  him  ere  he  fack  the  town. 

Return  !   (faid  He<5tor,  fifd  with  ftern  difdain) 
"What  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again  ? 

V.  323.  'The  fpeech  of  HeSiorJ]  He(5tor  in  this  fevere 
anfwer  to  Polydamas,  takes  up  feveral  of  his  words  and 
turns  them  another  way. 

Polydamas  hadfaid,  n^*/  V  yV  vifnai  a-vv  rtv-^ym  iut' 

e^ri^&ivm  -ryiTouii'  uv  vu^yi^g,   "  To-morrcw  by  break 

**  of  day  let  us  put  on  our  arms,  and  defend  the  caflles 

"  and  city  walls;"  to  which  Hefcor  replies,  rig^j/  ^'  t/V 

^yn^ny^iv  h\vv'' A^v,Xy  "  To-morrow  by  break  of  day  let 
"  us  put  on  our  arms,  not  to  defend  ourfelves  at  home, 
"  but  to  f  ght  the  Greeks  before  their  own  flilps." 

Polydainas,  fpeaking  of  Achilles,  had  faid,  rm  Y  oix- 
yiov  cciK  g^gAvitr^v,  etc.  "  If  he  com.es  after  we  are  with- 
"  in  the  walls  of  our  city,  it  will  be  the  worfe  for  him, 
"  for  he  may  drive  round  the  city  long  enough  before 
"  he  can  hurt  us."  To  which  He6lor  anfwers,  if  A- 
chilles  fliould  come,  "AAy^ov,  oiix.'  IHXijTiy  rm  IcriTxi* 
S  fiiv  iytuyi  ^bivio^cci  Ik  TraXif-coio,  etc.  "  It  will  be  the 
"  worfe  for  him  as  you  fay,  becaufe  I  will  fight  him  :'* 
»  fz,iv  sy^ys  (pivl6i/,oii,  fays  He£lor,  in  reply  to^Polyda- 

mas's  faying,  of  ks  (pvyj.    But  Heflor  is  not  fo  far  gone 

in 
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Was't  not  enough,  ye  valiant  \varrioi-s,  fay,  33  J 

Nine  years  imprifon'd  in  thofe  tow'rs  ye  lay  ? 

"Wide  o'er  the  world  was  Ilion  fam'd  of  old  - 

For  brafs  exhaulHefs,  and  for  mines  of  gold  : 

But  while  inglorious  in  her  walls  we  flay'd,  ♦ 

Sunk  were  her  treafures,  and  her  (lores  decay'd ;      540 

The  Phrygians  now  her  fcattcr'd  fpoils  enjoy, 

And  proud  Maconia  wafts  the  fmits  of  Troy. 

Great  Jove  at  length  my  arms  to  conqueft  calls, 

And  (huts  the  Grecians  in  their  wooden  walls  : 

Par'fi:  thou  difpirit  whom  the  gods  incite  ?  345 

Flies  any  Trojan  ?  I  fliali  ftop  his  flight. 

To  better  counrel  then  attention  lend; 

Take  due  refrefliment,  and  the  watch  attend. 

l£  there  be  one  whofe  riches  cofi:  him  care, 

Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  fliarc:    550 

in  paflton  or  pride,  as  to  forget  himfelf ;  and  according- 
Jy  in  the  next  lines  he  modeftly  puts  it  in  doubt,  which 
of  them  fhall  conquer.     Euftathius. 

V,  34^*  *^"^^  ivere  her  treafures^  and  her  ji ores  de- 
caf d^  As  well  by  reafbn  of  the  convoys,  which  were 
necefTarlly  to  be  fent  for  with  ready  money  ;  as  by  rga- 
fon  of  the  great  allowances  which  were  to  be  given  to 
the  auxiliar  y  troops,  who  came  from  Phrygia  and  Mxo- 
nia.  Hedor's  meaning  is,  that  fince  all  the  riches  of 
Troy  are  exhaufled,  it  is  no  longer  necefTary  to  fparc 
themfelves,  or  fliut  themfeives  up  within  their  walls. 
Dacier. 

V.  349.  If  there  he  one^  etc.]]  This  noble  and  gene- 
rous propofal  is  worthy  of  Hedlor,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  artful  to  Ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  foidiers  Eufla- 
thius  farther  obferves  that  it  is  faid  v^th  aii  eye  to  Poly- 

Vol.  hi.  F  f 
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'Tls  better  gen'roufly  bcflow'd  on  thofe. 

Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 

Soon  as  the  morn  the  purple  orient  warms, 

Fierce  on  yon'  navy  will  we  pour  our  arms. 

If  groat  Achilles  rife  In  ail  his  might,     -  55  j 

His  be  the  danger :  I  fhall  (land  the  fight. 

Honour,  ye  gods !  or  let  me  gain,  or  give; 

And  live  he  glorious,  whofoe'er  fiiall  live  ! 

Mars  is  our  common  lord,  alike  to  all ; 

And  oft  the  vidor  triumphs,  but  to  fall.  360 

The  flioutlng  hoft  in  loud  applaufes  join'd ;  v 

So  Pallas  robb'd  the  many  of  their  mind, 
To  their  own  fenfe  condemn'd  !  and  left  to  chule 
The  word  advice,  the  better  to  refufe. 

While  the  long  Night  extends  their  fable  reign,    365 
Around  Patroclus  mourn'd  the  Grecian  train. 
'Stern  in  fuperior  grief  Pelides  flood ; 
Thofe  flaughi'ring  arms,  fo  us'd  to  bathe  in  blood. 
Now  clifp  his  clay-cold  limbs :  then  gufhing  ftart 
The  tears,  and  fighs  burft  from  his  fweiiing  heart.  370 
The  lion  thus,  with  dreadful  anguifli  ftung, 
lloars  through  the  defart,  and  demands  his  young : 
When  the  grim  favage  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returnin^^,  fnuffs  the  track  of  men. 


damas,  as  accuHng  him  of  being  rich,  and  of  not  open- 
ing the  advice  he  had  given,  for  any  other  end  than  to 
preferve  his  great  wealth ;  for  riches  commonly  make 
men  cowards,  and  the  delire  of  fiving  them  has  often  oc- 
cafioned  men  to  give  advice  very  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare,  "^ 
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And  o'er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  for  eft  bounds ;  37  j 

His  clani'rous  grief  the  bellowing  wood  refoimds. ' 
So  greives  Achilles  ;  and  impetuous,  vents 
To  all  his  Myrmidons,  his  loud  laments. 

In  what  vain  promife,  gods  !  did  I  engage  ? 
When  to  confole  Menoetius'  feeble  agp,  380 

I  vow'd  his  niuch-lov'd  offspring  to  relbre, 
Charg'd  with  rich  fpoils  to  fair  Opuntia's  fliore  ! 
But  mighty  Jove  cuts  ihoit,  with  juft  dildain. 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor,  deiigning  man  ! 
One  fate  the  warrior  and  the  friend  fiiaii  (Irike,        38»' 
And  Troy's  black  fmds  muft  drink  our  blood  alike : 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  lliall  deplore. 
An  aged  father  never  fee  me  more  ! 
Yet,  my  Patroclus  !   yet  a  fpace  I  (lay. 
Then  fwift  purfue  thee  on  the  darkforae  way,  59c 


V.  579.  In  '-jokat  vain  premife^  The  lamentation  of 
Achilles  over  the  body  of  Patroclus  is  exc^uifitely  touch* 
ed  :  it  is  forrow  in  the  extreme,  but  the  fbrrov/  cf  A- 
chilles.  It  is  nobly  ufhered  in  by  that  fimile  of  the  grief 
of  the  lion.  An  idea  which  is  fully  anfwered  in  the  la- 
vage and  bloody  conclufion  of  his  fpeech.  One  would 
think  by  the  beginning  of  it,  that  Achilles  did  not  know 
his  fate,  till  after  his  departure  from  Opuntium ;  and 
yet  how  does  that  agree  with  what  is  faid  of  his  choice 
of  the  fhort  and  adlive  life,  rather  than  the  long  and  in- 
glorious one  ?  Or  did  not  he  flatter  himfelf  fometimes, 
that  his  fate  might  be  changed  ?  This  may  be  conjectur- 
ed from  feveral  other  pafTages,  and  is  indeed  the  moft  na- 
tural folutiofi. 

Ff  a 
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Ere  thy  dear  relics  in  the  grave  are  laid, 

Shall  Hedor's  head  be  offer'd  to  thy  fliade ; 

That,  with  his  arms,  fhall  hang  before  thy  fhrine- ; 

And  twelve  the  noblefl  of  the  Trojan  line, 

Sacred  to  vengeance,  by  this  hand  expire ;  595 

Their  lives  effus'd  around  thy  flaming  pyre. 

Thus  let  me.  lie  till  then  !  thus,  clofely  prelt^ 

Bathe  thy  cold  face,  and  fob  upon  thy  bread  ! 

"While  Trojan  captives  here  thy  mourners  ftay. 

Weep  all  the  night,  and  murmur  all  the  day :  400 

Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine  ;  when,  wafting  wide, 

Our  fwords  kept  time,  and  conquer'd  fide  by  fide. 

He  fpoke,  and  bid  the  fad  attendants  round 
Cleanfe  the  pale  corfe,  and  wafh  each  honour'd  wound, 
A  mafTy  cauldron  of  ftupendous  frame  405 

They  brought,  and  plac'd  it  o'er  the  rifing  flame : 
Then  heap  the  liglited  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneatfi  the  vafc,  tmd  climbs  around  the  fides : 
In  its  \"'ide  wonib  they  pour  the  rafhing  flream  ; 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brin^  41O 

Tht  body  then  they  bathe  with  pious  toil, 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oj1> 


v.  404.  Cleanfe  the  pale  corfc^  etc.^  This  cuftom  of 
*^'afhing  the  dead,  Is  continued  among  the  Greeks  to  this 
day ;  and  it  is  a  pious  duty  performed  by  the  qeareO: 
friend  or  relation,  to  fee  it  wafhed  and  anointed  with  a 
perfume,  after  which  they  cover  it  with  linen  exa6lly  in 
the  manner  here  related. 
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High  on  a  bed  of  ftate  extended  laid, 

And  decent  covered  with  a  linen  (hade ; 

Lad  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  they  threw;  415 

That  done,  their  forrows  and  their  fighs  renew. 

Meanwhile  to  Juno,  in  the  realms  above. 
His  wife  and  filter,  fpoke  almighty  Jove. 
At  laft  thy  will  prevails  :  great  Pelcus'  fon 
Rifes  in  arms :  fuch  grace  thy  Greeks  have  won.      420 
Say,  for  I  know  not,  is  their  race  divine. 
And  thou  the  mother  of  thai  martial  line  ? 

What  words  are  thefe  (th'  imperial  dame  replies, 
While  anger  flafli'd  from  her  raajefKc  eyes) 
Succour  like  this  a  mortal^  arm  might  lend,  425 

A«d  fuch  fuccefs  mere  human  wit  attend : 
And  fhall  not  I,  the  fecond  powV  above. 
Heaven's  queen,  and  confort  of  the  diund'rlng  Jove* 
Say,  fhall  not  I,  one  nation's  fate  command. 
Not  wreck  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land  ?  430 

So  they.     Meanwhile  the  fiiver-footed  dame, 
Reach'd  the  Vulcaman  dome,  eternal  frame ! 
High-eminent  amid  the  works- divine, 
Where  heav'n's  far*beaming  brazen  manfions  (hine. 

V.  417.  Jupiter  af2d  Junor\     Virgil  has  copied  the: 
ipeech  of  Juno  to  Jupiter,     ylji  ego  quce  divum  inwda 
reginuy  etc.     Bp^  it  is  exceeding  remarkable,  that  Ho- 
mer fhoukl,  upon  every  occafion,  make  marnagc  and 
dlfcord  infeparablc :  it  is  an  unalterable  rule  wic!i  hint 
to  introduce  the  husband  and  wife  in  a. quarrel* 

Ff3  "    ' 
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There  the  lame  archite(5l  the  goddefs  founds  435 

Obfcure  in  fmoke,  his  forges  flaming  round. 

While  bath'd  in  fweat  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew. 

And  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 

That  day  no  common  tafl<  his  labour  claim'd  ; 

Full  twdnty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  fram'd,  440 


V.  440.  Fui/  fvjenty  tripods,']  Tripods  were  veflels 
fupported  on  three  feet,  with  handle  on  the  fides ;  they 
were  of  feveraJ  kinds  and  for  feveral  ufes  ;  fome  were 
confecrated  to  facriiices,  fome  ufed  as  tables,  fome  as 
feats,  others  hung  up  as  ornaments  on  walls  of  houfes 
or  temples ;  thefe  of  Vulcan  have  an  addition  of  wheels, 
which  was  not  ufual,  which  intimates  them  to  be  made 
with  clock-work,  Monf.  Dacier  has  commented  very 
well  on  this  pafTage.  If  Vulcan,  fays  he,  had  made  ordi* 
nary  tripods,  they  had  not  anfwered  the  greatnefs,  pow- 
er and  Ikill  of  a  god.  It  was  therefore  neceflaiy  that 
this  work  fhould  be  above  that  of  men :  to  efFe(5l  this, 
the  tripods  were  animated,  and  in  this  Homer  doth  not 
deviate  from  the  probability  ;  for  every  one  is  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  a  god  can  do  things  more  difficult  than 
thefe,  and  that  all  matter  will  obey  him.  What  has  not 
been  faid  of  the  flatues  6f  Dgedalus  !  Plato  writes,  that 
they  walked  alone,  and  if  they  had  not  taken  care  to  tie 
<hem,  they  would  have  got  loofe,  and  run  from  their 
mader.  If  a  writer  in  profe  can  fpeak  hyperbolically  of 
a  man,  may  not  Homer  do  it  much  more  of  a  god  ?  Nay, 
this  circumftance  with  which  Homer  has  embelliffied  his 
poem,  would  have  had  nothing  too  furprizing  though 
thefe  tripods  had  been  made  by  a  man ;  for  what  may 
not  be  done  in  clock-work  by  an  exa(5l  management  of 
fprings  ?  This  criticifm  is  then  ill  grounded,  and  Ho- 
mer does  not  defcrve  the  ridicule  they  would  caft  on 
him. 
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That  plac'd  on  living  wheels  of  raafly  gold^ 
Wond'rous  to  tell,  inftin^t  with  fpirit  roll'd 
Prom  place  to  place,  around  the  blefl:  abodes,  ^ 
Self-mov'd,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 
For  their  fair  handles  now,  o'er-wrought  with  fiowVs, 
In  molds  prepar'd,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours,  446 

Juft  as  refponfive  to  his  thought  the  frame 
Stood  prompt  to  move,  the  azure  goddeis  came  : 

The  fame  author  applies  to  this  pafTage  of  Homer 
that  rule  of  Ariftotle,  Poetic,  cap.  26.  which  deferves 
to  be  alledged  at  large  on  this  occafion, 

"  When  a  poet  is  accufed  of  laying  any  thing  that 
**  is  impoffible ;  we  muft  examine  that  impoffibility  ei- 
**  ther  with  refped  to  poerry,  with  refpeft  to  that  which 
**  is  befti  or  with  refpedl  to  comrjion  favis,  Firft,  with 
**  regard  to  poetry.  The  probable  impofible  ought  to 
«*  be  preferred  to  the  pofible  which  hath  no  verifimili- 
**  tude,  and  which  would  not  be  believed ;  and  it  is 
"  thus  that  Zeuxis  painted  his  pieces.  Secondly,  with 
•*  refpeft  to  that  which  is  beft,  we  fee  that  a  thing  is 
**  more  excellent  and  more  wonderful  this  way,  and  that 
**  the  originals  ought  always  to  furpafs.  Laftly,  in  re- 
«'  fped  tojame^  it  is  proved  that  the  poet  need  only  fol- 
«'  low  the  common  opinion.  All  that  appears  abfurd 
**  may  alfo  be  juftified  by  one  of  thefe  three  ways ;  or 
"  elfe  by  the  maxim  we  have  already  laid  down,  that  it 
«*  is  probable,  that  a  great  many  things  may  happen  a- 
**  gainft  probability." 

A  late  critic  has  taken  notice  of  the  conformity  of 
this  paflage  of  Homer  with  that  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  The  fpirit  of  the  living  creature  nvas  in  the 
msheels  :  'when  ihofe  'wenty  thefe  luent :  and  'when  thofe 
J}oody  thefe  flood  ;  and  nvhen  thofe  njjere  lifted  up,  the 
luheels  otvr^  lifted  up  over  again/i  them ;  for  thefpi^ 
rit  of  the  living  creature  'was  in  the  'whech. 
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Charis,  his  fpoufe,  a  grace  divinely  fair, 
(Witli  purple  fillets  round  her  braided  hair)  45© 

Obferv'd  her  ent'ring ;  her  foft  hand  {he  prefs'd, 
And  fmiling,  thus  the  wat'ry  queen  addrefs*d. 

What,  goddefs !  this  unufual  favour  draws  ? 
All  hail !  and  welcome  !  whatfoe'er  die  caufe : 
'Till  now  a  Granger,  in  a  happy  hour,  455 

Approach,  and  tafte  the  dainties  of  the  bowV^ 

High  on  a  throne,  with  ftars  of  filver  grac'd, 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  fhe  plac'd; 
A  footflool  at  her  feet :  then  calling,  faid,.. 
Vulcan,  draw  near,  'tis  Thetis  afl«  your  aid.         460 


V.  45:g .  A  footflool  at  her  feet  ?i  It  is  at  this  day  the 
ufual  honour  paid  amongll  the  Greeks,  to  vifiters  of 
fuperior  quality,  to  fet  them  higher  than  the  reft  of  the 
company,  and  put  a  footftool  under  their  feet.  See  note 
on  v.  179.  book  14.  This,  with  innumerable  other 
cuftoms,  areftill  preferved  in  the  eaftern  nations. 

V.  460.  Vulcan^  draiu  near,  'tis  Thetis  asks  your 
aid 7^  The  ftory  the  ancients  tell  of  Plato's  application  of 
this  verfe,  is  worth  obferving.     That  great  philofopher 
had  in  his  youth  a  ftrong  inclination  to  poetry,  and 
not  being  fatisfied  to  compofe  little  pieces  of  gallantry 
and  amour,  he  tried  his  force  in  tragedy  and  epic  poe^ 
try ;  but  the  fuccefs  was  not  anfwerable  to  his  hopes  : 
he  compared  his  performance  with  that  of  Homer,  and 
was  very  fenfible  of  the  difference.     He  therefore  aban- 
doned a  fort  of  writing  wherein  at  beil:  he  could  only 
be  the  fecond,  and  turned  his  views  to  another,  wherein 
he  defpaired  not  to  become  the  firft.     His  anger  tran- 
fported  him  fo  far,  as  to  caft  all  his  verges  into  the  fire. 
But  while  he  was  burning  them,  he  could  not  help  cit- 
ing a  verfe  of  die  very  poet  who  had  caufed  his  chagrin. 
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Thetis,  reply 'd  the  god.  our  pow'rs  may  claim, 
An  ever-dear,  an  ever-honour'd  name  ! 

It  was  the  prefent  line,  which  Homer  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Charis,  when  Thetis  demands  arms  for 
Achilles. 

Plato  only  inferted  his  own  name  inftead  of  that  of 
Thetis. 

Vulcan  draiv  nsar,  '//'/  Plato  ajks  your  aid, 

Ifwe  credit  the  ancients,  it  was  the  difcontentment  his 
own  poetry  gave  him,  that  raifed  in  him  all  the  indig* 
nation  he  afterwards  expreiTed  againft  the  art  itfelf.  In 
which,  fay  they,  he  behaved  like  thofe  lovers,  who  fpeak 
ill  of  the  beaudes  whom  they  cannot  prevail  upon.  Fra- 
guier,  Parall.  de  flora,  et  de  Platon. 

V.  461.  Thetis y  repl'/d  the  god ^  cur  pcvfrs  may  claim, 
etc.3  Vulcan  throws  by  his  work  to  perform  Thetis's 
requeft,  who  had  laid  former  obligations  upon  him  ;  the 
poet  in  this  example  giving  us  an  excellent  precept,  that 
gratitude  fiioiild  take  place  of  all  odier  concerns. 

The  motives  which  fhould  engage  a  god  in  a  new 
work  in  the  night-time  upon  a  fuit  of  armour  for  a  mor- 
tal ought  to  be  (Irong  ;  and  therefore  artfully  enough  put 
upon  the  foot  of  gratitude :  befides,  they  aiford  at  the 
fame  time  a  noble  occailon  for  Homer  to  retail  his  the- 
ology, which  he  is  always  very  fond  of. 

The  allegory  of  Vulcan,  or  fire,  according  to  Hera- 
clides,  is  this.  His  father  is  Jupiter,  or  the  iEther, 
his  mother  Juno,  or  the  air,  from  whence  he  fell  to  us, 
whether  by  lightning,  or  otherwife.  He  is  faid  to  be 
lame,  that  is,  to  want  fupport,  becaufe  he  cannot  fub- 
fjfl:  without  the  continual  fubfiitence  of  fuel.  The  se- 
thereal  fire  Homer  calls  Sol  or  Jupiter,  the  inferior 
Vulcan ;  the  one  wants  nothing  of  perfedion,  the  other 
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When  my  proud  mother  hurPd  me  from  the  (liy, 

(My  aukward  form,  it  feems,  difpleas'd  her  eye) 

She,  and  Eurynome,  my  griefs  redreft,  465 

And  foft  receiv'd  me  on  their  filver  bread* 

Ev'n  then,  thefe  arts  employ'd  my  infant  thought ; 

Chain?,  bracelets,  pendants,  all  their  toys  I  wrought. 

Nine  years  kept  fecret  in  the  dark  abode> 

Secure  I  lay  conceai'd  from  man  and  god :  476 

Deep  in  a  cavern'd  rock  my  days  were  led  ; 

The  rufhing  ocean  murmiir'd  o'er  my  head. 

Now  fince  her  prefence  glads  our  manfion,  fay. 

For  fuch  defert  what  fervice  can  I  pay  ? 

Vouchfafe,  O  Thetis  !  at  our  board  to  (hare  47^ 

The  genial  rites,  and  hofpitable  fare ; 

ii  fubjedl  to  decay,  and  is  reflored  by  acceflion  of  ma- 
terials. Vulcan  is  faid  to  fall  from  heaven,  becaufe  at 
firft,  when  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  fire  was  not  fo 
frequent,  men  prepared  inftruments  of  brafs,  by  which 
they  colleded  the  beams  of  the  fun  ;  or  elfe  they  gain- 
ed it  from  accidental  lightning ,  that  fet  fire  to  fome 
combuftible  matter.  Vulcan  had  periflied  when  he  fell 
from  heaven,  unlefs  Thetis  and  Eurynome  had  receiv- 
ed him  ;  that  is,  unlefs  he  had  been  preferved  by  fall- 
ing into  fome  convenient  rcceptncle,  or  fubterranean 
place ;  and  fo  was  afterwards  diftributed  for  the  com- 
mon neceflities  of  mankind.  To  underftand  thefe  ftrange 
explications,  it  mud  be  known  that  Thetis  is  derived 
from  Tihf^i  to  /ay  zip>  and  Eurynome  from  lu^y?  and 
9oi4ri,y  a  ivide  dtflributhfi.  They  are  all  called  daughters! 
of  the  ocean,  becaufe  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  the 
fea  forming  themfelves  into  clouds,  find  nourilhment  for 
lightnings. 
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While  I  the  labours  of  the  forge  forgo. 
And  bid  the  roaring  bellows  ceafe  to  blow. 

Then  from  his  anvil  the  lame  artift  rofe ; 
Wide  with  diftorted  legs  oblique  he  goes,  .480 

And  ftills  the  bellows,  and.  in  order  laid. 
Locks  in  their  chefts  his  inflruments  of  trade. 
Then  with  a  fponge  the  footy  workman  dreft 
His  brawny  arms  imbrown*d,  and  hairy  bread. 
With  his  huge  fceptre  grac'd,  and  red  attirej  485 

Came  halting  forth  the  ibvereign  of  the  fire ; 
The  monarch's  fteps  two  female  forms  uphold. 
That  mov'd,  and  breath 'd,  in  animated  gold : 
To  whom  was  voice,  and  fenfe,  and  fcierce  giv'n 
Of  works  divine  (fuch  wonders  are  in  heav'n  !)        490 
On  thefe  fupported,  with  unequal  gait. 
He  reach'd  the  throne  where  penfive  Thetis  fate ; 
There  plac'd  beiide  her  on  the  (hining  frame. 
He  thus  addrefs'd  the  filver-footed  dame. 

V.  488.  ■  Tivo  female  for ffii J 

That  mov'dy  and  breath'' d^  hi  animated goldf^ 
Jt  is  very  probable,  that  Homer  took  the  idea  of  thefe 
from  the  flatues  of  Daedalus,  which  might  be  extant  in 
his  time.  The  ancients  tell  uSs  they  were  made  to 
imitate  life,  in  roHing  their  eyes,  and  in  all  other  mo- 
tions. From  whence  indeed  it  faould  feem,  that  the 
excellency  of  Dsdalus  confirted  in  what  we  caU  clock'* 
work,  or  the  management  of  moving  figures  by  fprings, 
rather  than  in  fculpture  or  imagery .  and  accordingly, 
the  fable  of  his  fitting  wings  to  himfelf  and  his  fon,  io 
formed  intirely  upon  the  foundation  of  the  former. 
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Thee,  ^'elcome  goddefs !  what  occafion  calls,      495 
So  long  a  ftranger,  to  thefe  honour'd  walls  ? 
'Tis  thine,  fan-  Thetis,  the  oDmmand  to  lay, 
And  Vulcan's  joy  and  duty  to  obey. 

To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replies, 
(7  he  cryftal  drops  (lood  trembling  in  her  cj^es)         500 
O  Vulcan  !  fay,  was  ever  bread  divine 
So  pierc'd  with  forrows,  {o  o'erwhelm'd  as  mine  ? 
Of  all  the  goddefles,  did  Jove  prepare 
For  Thetis  only  fuch  a  weight  of  care  ? 
I,  only  I,  of  all  tlie  watry  race,^  '      505 

By  force  fubje(5led  to  a  man's  embrace, 
Who,  finking  now  with  age  and  forrow,  pa5''s 
The  mighty  fine  impos'd  on  length  of  days. 
Sprung  from  my  bed,  a  godlike  hero  came. 
The  braved  fure  that  ever  bore  the  name ;  510 

Like  fome  fair  pJant  beneath  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourifli'd,  and  he  grac'd  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  fent  him  !  but  his  native  (hore 
Never,  ah  never,  fhall  receive  him  more ; 
(Ev'n  while  he  lives,  he  wades  with  fecret  woe)      51  j 
Nor  I,  a  goddefs,  can  retard  the  biow  ! 
Robb'd  of  the  prize,  the  Grecian  fuffrage  gave, 
The  king  of  nations  forc'd  his  royal  flave : 


V.  517.  Robbed  of  th;  prize y  etc.]  Thetis  to  com- 
pafs  her  defign,  recounts  every  tiiiil^  to  the  advantage 
of  her  fon ;  flie  therefore  fupprefTes  the  epifode  of  the 
embady^  the  prayers  that  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  move 
him,  and  all  that  the  Greeks  had  fuffered  after  the  re- 
turn 
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For  this  he  griev'd ;  and  till  the  Greeks  opprcfl, 
Requir'd  his  arm,  he  forrow'd  unredrefl.  52c 

Large  gifts  they  promife,  and  their  elders  fead ; 

-In  vain He  arms  not,  bat  pennies  his  friend 

His  arms,  his  (teed-s,  his  forces  to  employ ; 

He  marches,  combates,  almoft  conquers  Troy : 

Then  flain  by  Phoebus,  Hedor  had  the  name,  525 

At  once  refigns  his  armour,  life,  and  fame. 

But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  pray'r  be  won  : 

Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  fhort-liv'd  fon, 

And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  reflore, 

To'fhine  with  glory,  till  he  fhines  no  more  f  j-jo 

To4ier  tlie  artift-god.   Thy  griefs  refign. 
Secure,  what  Vulcan  can,  is  ever  thine. 


turn  of  the  ambalTadors;  and  artfully  puts  together  two 
very  diftant  things,  as  if  they  had  followed  each  other 
in  the  fame  moment,  H^  declined,  fays  (lie,  to  fuccour 
the  Greeks,  but  he  fent  Patroclus.  Now,  between  his 
refufing  to  help  the  Greeks,  and  his  fending  Patroclus, 
terrible  thin^  had  fallen  out ;  but  (he  fuppreffes  them, 
for  fear  of  offending  Vulcan  with  the  recital  of  AchiU 
les's  inflexible  obduracy,  and  thereby  create  in  that  god 
an  averfion  to  her  fon.     Euftathius. 

V,  525.  Thenjlain  by  Phcebus,  HeClor  had  the  navie^ 
It  is  a  paffage  worth  taking  notice  of,  that  Brutus  is 
faid  to  have  condilted  the  Sortes  Homerlcse,  and  to  have 
drawn  one  of  thefe  lines,  wherein  the  death  of  Patroclus 
is  afcribed  to  Apollo  :  after  which,  unthinkingly,  he  gave 
the  name  of  that  god  for  the  word  of  battle.  This  is 
remarked  as  an  unfortunate  omen  by  fome  of  the  ancients, 
•though  I  forget  where  I  met  v/ith  it, 
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O  could  I  hide  him  from  the  fates  as  well. 
Or  with  thefe  hands  the  cruel  ftroke  repel, 
As  !  Ihall  forge  mofl  cnvy'd  arms,  the  gaze,  535 

Of  wond'ring  ages,  and  the  world's  amaze  ! 
Thus  having  faid,  the  father  of  the  fires 
To  the  black  labours  of  his  forge  retires. 

V.  537.  The  father  of  the  fires^  etc.]  The  ancients, 
fays  Euftathius,  have  largely  celebrated  the  philofophi- 
cal  myfteries  which  they  imagined  to  be  fhadowed  un- 
der thefe  defcriptions,  efpecially  Damo,  fuppofed  the 
daughter  of  Pythagoras,  whofe  explication  is  as  follows. 
Thetis,  who  receives  the  aiTns,  means  the  apt  order 
and  difpofition  of  all  things  in  the  creation.  By  the  fire 
and  the  wind  raifed  by  the  bellows,  are  meant  air  and 
fro  the  moft  adlive  of  all  the  elements.  The  emana- 
tions of  the  fire  are  thofe  golden  maids  that  waited  on 
Vulcan.  The  circular  fliield  is  the  'world ^  being  of  a 
fphencal  figure.  The  gold,  the  brafs,  the  filver,  and 
tlie  tin  are  the  elements.  Gold  is  fire,  the  firm  brafs  is 
earth,  the  filver  is  air,  and  the  foft  tin,  water.  And 
thus  far,  fay  tliey,  Homer  fpeaks  a  little  obfcurely,  but 
afterwards  he  names  them  exprefly  h  /^h  yaTecv  irzv%\ 
h  y  ii^civov,  Iv  ^l  6u>.xosrccv,  to  which,  for  the  fourth  ele- 
ment, you  rnuft  add  Vulcan,  who  makes  the  fiiield. 
The  extreme  circle  that  run  round  the  fhield  which  he 
CcXh  fplendid  and  threejold,  is  the  zodiac;  threefold  in 
its  breadth,  within  which  all  the  planets  move  ;  fplen- 
did,  bccaufe  the  fun  palles  always  through  the  midft  of 
it.  The  lilvcriiandle  by  which  the  fhield  is  faltned, 
at  both  extremities,  is  the  axis  of  the  world,  imagined 
to  pafs  through  it,  and  upon  which  it  turns.  The  five 
folds  are  diofe  parallel  circles  that  divide  the  world,  the 
polar,  the  tropics,  and  the  requator. 

H-eraclides  Ponticus  thus  purfues  the  allegory.     Ho- 
mer, fays  he,  makes  the  -working  of  his  fhield,  xhzx,  is. 
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Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  turn'd 
Their  iron  mouths ;  and  where  the  furnace  burn'd, 

the  world,  to  be  begun  by  Night ;  as  indeed  all  matter 
lay  iindiftinguiflied  in  an  original  and  univerfal  Night ; 
which  is  called  Chaos  by  the  poets. 

To  bring  the  matter  of  the  ihield  to  fcparation  and 
form,  Vulcan  prfides  over  the  work,  or,  ai.  we  may  fay, 
an  eiTentiiil  warmth  :  j^ll  things ,  fays  Heraclitus,  being 
viade  by  the  operation  of  fire. 

And  becaufe  the  archited  is  at  this  time  to  give  a  form 
and  ornament  to  the  world  he  is  making,  it  is  not  raflily 
that  he  is  faid  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Graces, 

On  the  broad  JJoield  the  7tiaker^s  hand  engraves 
The  earth  andfeas  beneath,  the  pole  above,   .. 
The  fun  unnvearied,  and  the  circled  iiicon. 

Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  he  firfl  lays  the 
earth  as  a  foundation  of  a  building,  whofe  vacancies  are 
filled  up  with  the  flowings  of  the  fea.  Then  he  fpreads 
out  the  lliy  for  a  kind  of  divine  roof  over  it,  and  lights 
the  elements,  now  feparated  from  tlieir  former  confulion, 
with  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 

And  all  thofs  ftars  that  cro'wn  the  Jkies  'with  fire  : 

Where,  by  the  word  cro^n,  which  gives  the  idea  of 
roundnefs,  he  again  hints  at  the  figure  of  the  world ; 
and  though  he  could  not  particularly  name  the  ftars  like 
Aratus,  who  profefTed  to  write  upon  them,  yet  he  has 
not  omitted  to  mention  the  principal.  From  hence  he 
paffes  to  reprefent  two  allegorical  cities,  one  of  Peace, 
the  other  of  War :  Empidocles  feems  to  have  taken 
from  Homer  his  affertion,  that  all  things  had  their  ori- 
ginal from  Strife  and  Friendfhip. 

All  thcfe  refinements,  not  to  call  them  abfolute  whim- 
fies,  I  leave  juft  as  I  found  them,  to  the  reader's  judg- 
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Jlefounding  breath 'd :  at  once  the  blafl:  expires,        5^41 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires; 
Juft  as  the  god  direds,  now  loud,  now  low. 
They  raife  a  tempeft,  or  they  gently  blow. 
In  hilKng  flames  huge  fllver  bars  are  roll'd,  54 5 

And  flubbom  brafs,  and  tin,  and  folid  gold : 
Before,  deep  fix'd,  th'  eternal  anvils  ftand ; 
The  pond'rous  hanimer  loads  his  better  hand. 
His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vex'd  metal  round. 
And  thick,  ftrong  ftrokes,  the  doubling  vaults  rebound. 

Then  firft  he  form'd  th'  immenfe  and  folid  ftiield ; 
Rich,  various  artifice  emblaz'd  the  field ; 
its  outmoft  verge  a  threefold  circle  bound ; 
A  fllver  chain  fufpends  the  maffy  round. 
Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanfe  compofe,  3:55 

And  godlike  labours  on  the  furfacc  rofe. 
There  (hone  the  image  of  the  mafter  mind : 
There  earth,  there  heav'n,  there  ocean-he  defign*d ; 
Th'  unweary'd  fun,  the  moon  completely  round ; 
The  ftarry  lights  that  heav'n's  high  convex  crown'd ; 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  widi  the  northern  team  j         46 1 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam; 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  fl<y. 
The  Bear  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye. 


ment  or  mercy.  They  call  it  learning  to  have  read  them, 
but  I  fear  it  is  folly  to-  quote  them. 
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Still  fhines  exalted  on  th' aethereai  pLiin  565 

Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main, 

V.  ^66.  Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main.  J 
The  critics  maice  ufe  of  this  pafTage,  to  prove  that 
Homer  was  ignorant  of  aftronomy ;  iince  he  believed 
that  the  Bear  was  the  only  conftellation  which  never 
bathed  itfelf  in  the  octan,  that  is  to  fay,  that  did  not 
fet,  and  was  always  vifible ;  for,  fay  they,  this  is  com- 
mon to  other  conftellations  of  the  ardic  circle,  as  the 
IclTer  Bear,  the  Dragon,  the  greateft  part  of  Cepheus,  etc. 
To'  faive  Homer,  Ariftotle  anfwers.  That  he  calls  it 
the  only  one,  to  ftiew  that  it  is  the  onlv  one  of  thofe 
condellations  he  had  fpoken  of,  or  that  he  has  put  the 
cn/y  for  the  principal  or  the  moft  kno'wn,  Strabo  judiiies 
this  after  another  manner,  in  die  beginning  of  his  firil: 
book:  "Under  the  name  of  the.  Bear  and  the  Chariot, 
**  Homer -comprehends  all  the  arctic  circle  ;  for  there 
*'  being  feveral  other  flars  in  that  circle  which  never 
*'  fet,  he  could  not  fay,  that  the.  Bear  was  the  only 
**  one  which  did  not  bathe  itfeif  in  the  ocean ;  where- 
**  fore  thofe  are  deceived,  who  accufe  the  poet  of  ig- 
*'  norance,  as  if  he  knew  one  Bear  only  when  there  are 
"two;  for  the  lefT^r  was  not  di/Hnguiflied  in  his 
"time.  The.  Phoenicians  were  the.  firft  who  obferved 
"  it,  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  their  navigation  ;  and  the 
"  figure  of  that  fign  paiTed  from  them  to  the  Greeks  : 
"  the  fame  thing  happened  in  regard  to  the  confrellati- 
"  on  uf  Berenice's  hair,  and  that  of  Canopus,  which 
"  received  thofe  names  very  lately  ;  and  as  Aratus  fays  - 
"well,  there  are  feveral  other  liars  which  have  no 
**  names.  Crates  was  then  in  the  wrong  to  endeavour 
"to  correal  this  pafTage,  in  putting  oiog  for  oivi,  for  he 
"  tries  to  avoid  that  which  there  is  no  occafion  to  a- 
"  void.  Heraclitus  did  better,  v/ho  put  the  Bear  for 
"  the  Ardtic  circle,  as  Homer  has  done.  The  Bear^  fays 
«*  he,  /■/  the   limit  of  the  rifing  and  fciti'^g   of  the 
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Two  cities  radiant  on  the  (hield  appear. 
The  image  one  of  Peace,  and  one  of  War; 


"^^r/."  Now,  it  is  the  Ar&ic  circle,  not  the  Bear 
which  is  that  limit.  "It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
**  by  the  word  Bear,  which  he  calls  the  Waggon,  and 
**  which  he  fays  obferves  Orion,  he  underftands  the 
**  ardic  circle  ;  tliat  by  the  ocean  he  means  the  hori- 
**  zon  where  the  ftars  rife  and  fet ;  and  by  thofe  words, 
**  <which  turns  in  the  fame  place,  and  doth  not  hat  he  itfelj 
*'  in  the  ocean,  he  fliews  that  the  ardic  circle  is  the 
**  mod  nothern  part  of  the  horizon,  ^/r."  Dacier  oo 
Arift. 

Monf,  TerafTon  combates  this  paffage  with  great 
warmth.  But  it  will  be  a  fufficient  vindication  of  our 
author  to  ^ay,  that  fome  other  conftellations,  which  are 
likewife  perpetually  above  the  horizon  in  the  latitude 
where  Homer  writ,  were  not  at  that  time  difcovered  ; 
and  that  whether  Homer  knew  that  the  Bear's  not  fet- 
ting  was  occafioned  by  the  latitude,  and  that  in  a  fmal- 
let  latitude  it  would  fet,  is  of  no  confequence ;  for  if  he 
had  known  it,  it  was  ftill  more  poetical  not  to  take  no- 
tice of  it. 

V.  567.  Tiwo  cities,  etc.]  In  one  of  thefe  cities  are 
reprefented  al!  the  advantages  of  peace :  and  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  have  chofen  two  better  emblems  of  peace, 
than  marriages  and  juftice.  It  is  faid  this  city  was  Athens, 
for  marriages  were  firft  inftituted  there  by  Cecrops ; 
and  judgment  upon  murder  was  lirft  founded  there. 
The  ancient  ftate  of  Attica  feems  reprefented  in  the 
neighbouring  fields,  where  the  ploughers  and  reapers  are 
at  work,  and  a  king  is  over  looking  them :  for  Tripto- 
lemus  who  reigned  there,  was  the  firft  who  fowed  corn  : 
this  was  the  i.nagination  of  Agallias  Gercyreus,  as  we  find 
him  cited  by  Eullathius. 
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Here  facred  pomp,  and  genial  feafl  delight. 

And  foiemn  dance,  and  Hymenaeal  rite  ;  570 

Along  the  ftreet  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 

With  torches  flaming  to  die  nuptial  bed ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  foft  flute,  and  cittern's  filver  found  : 

Through  the  fair  ftreets,  the  matrons  in  a  row,        57  j 

Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  iliow. 

There,  in  the  forum  fwarm  a  numerous  train, 
The  fubje(5t  of  debate,  a  townfman  flain  : 
One  pleads  the  fine  difcharg'd,  which  one  deny'd, 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide :  ^g© 

The  witnefs  is  produc'd  on  either  nand ; 
For  this,  or  that,  the  partial  people  (land : 
Th' appointed  heralds  ftill  the  noiiy  bands. 
And  for,m  a  ring,  with  fceptres  in  their  hands  ; 
On  feats  of  ftone,  within  the  iacred  place,  58^ 

The  rev'rend  elders  nodded  o'er  the  cafe; 

V.  579.  The  fine  difchar^dP^  Murder  was  not  always 
pr.niflied  with  death,  or  fo  much  as  baniflimen't ;  but 
when  fome  fine  was  paid  the  criminal  was  fuffered  to 
remain  in  the  city.     So  Iliad  9 . 

Keti  /»  0  ^iv  iv  ^Kf^a  |t6Ev«  (turS  ttoXX*  UTecrnrxq, 

— — If  a  brother  bleed 

On  ju/i  aiontvient  ive  remit  the  deed, 

A  fire  thejlaughter  of  his  f on  forgives. 

The  price  of  blood  difcharg'd,  the  munPrer  lives. 
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Alternate,  each  tli' attefling  fcepire  took, 

A-'d  rifing  folemn,  each  his  fentence  fpoke. 

1  wo  golden  talents  lay  amidfi:,.in  fight. 

The  prize  of  hiai  who  bed  adjudg'd  the  right,  590 

Another  part,  a  profped  difT'nng  far, 
Glovv'd  with  refulgent  arms   and  horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hofts  a  lenguei'd  town  embrace, 
Aiid  one  would  pillage,  one  would  burn  the  place. 

V.  590.  The  prize  ofh'wi  nvho  heft  adjudged  the  right  ^ 
Euftathius  informs  us,  that  it  was  anciently  the  cuftom 
to  have  a  reward  given  to  that  judge  who  pronounced 
the  bell:  fentence.  M.  Dacier  oppofes  this  authority, 
and  will  have  it,  that  this  reward  was  given  to  the  per- 
fon  who,  upon  the  decifion  of  the  fuit,  appeared  to  have 
the  jufleft  caufe.  The  difference  between  thefe  two  cuf- 
toras,  in  the  reafbn  of  the  thing,  is  very  great :  for  the 
one  mufl  have  been  an  encouragement  to  judice,  the  o- 
ther  a  provocation  to  diffenfion.  It  were  to  be  wandng 
in  due  reverence  to  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
Homer  in  particular,  not  to  chufe  the  former  fenfe :  and 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  confirmed  in  this  opioion,  by  the 
ableft  judge,  as  well  as  the  beft  pradlifer,  of  equity,  my 
lord  Har court,  at  whofe  feat  I  tranflated  tliis  book. 

V,  591.  Another  part  ^  a  profped  d  iff'' ring far^  etc.] 
The  fame  Agalllas  cited  above,  would  have  this  city  in 
war  to  be  meant  of  Eleufina,  but  upon  very  flight  rea- 
fons.  What  is  wonderful,  is,  that  all  the  accidents  and 
events  of  war  are  fet  before  our  eyes  in  this  fhortcompals. 
The  feveral  fcenes  are  excellently  difpofed  to  reprefcait 
the  whole  affair.  Here  is  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  lines,  a 
ii^gt^  a  fally,  an  ambufh,  the  furprize  of  a  convoy,  and  a 
battle  ;  with  fcarce  a  fingle  circumdance  proper  to  any 
of  thefe,  omittede 
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Meantime  the  townfmen,  arm'd  with  filent  care,        595 
A  fecret  ambufti  on  the  foe  prepare  : 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  the  watchful  band 
Of  trembling  parents  on  the  turrets  (land. 
They  march  ;  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made  bold : 
Gold  were  the  gods,  their  radiant  garments  gold,       600 
And  gold  their  armour:  thefe  the  fquadron  led, 
Auguft,  divine,  fuperior  by  the  head  ! 
A  place  for  ambufh  fit,  they  found  and  flood 
Cover'd  with  fhields,  befide  a  filver  flood. 
Two  fpies  at  diflance  lurk,  and  watchful  feem         605 
If  fheep  or  oxen  feek  the  winding  ftream. 
Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plains. 
And  fleers  flow-moving,  and  two  fhepherd  fwains ; 
Behind  them,  piping  on  their  reeds,  they  go. 
Nor  fear  an  ambufh,  nor  fufped  a  foe.  61 0 

In  arms  the  glitt'ring  fquadron  rifing  round, 
Rufti  fudden ;  hills  of  flaughter  heap  the  ground, 
— -AVhole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  plains. 
And,  all  amidft  them,  dead,  the  (hepherd  fwains  J 
The  bellowing  oxen  the  beCegers  hear ;  61^ 

They  rife,  take  horfe,  approach,  and  meet  the  war  ;. 
They  fight,  they  fall,  befide  the  fiiver  flood  ; 
The  waving  fiiver'  feem'd  to  blufh  with  blood;. 
There  Tumult,  there  Contention  flood  confeft  j. 
One  rear'd  a  daggar  at  a  captive's  biieafl,  6zQ 


V.  619.  There  TufnuttyOXz^  This  is  the  firfl  pla.ce  in 
the  whole  defcription  of  the  buckler,  where  Homer  rifes 
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One  held  a  living  foe,  that  frefhiy  bled 

With  new-made  wounds ;  another  dragg'd  a  dead ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  carcafles  they  tore  : 

Fate  ftalk'd  amidft  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 

And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye  ;      62  J 

And  each  bold  figure  feem'd  to  live,  or  die. 

A  field  deep  furrow'd^  next  the  god  defign'd,. 
The  third  time  labour'd  by  the  fweating  hind ; 


in  his  flile,  and  ufes  the  allegorical  ornaments  of  poetry ; 
fo  natural  it  was  for  his  imagination  (now  heated  with  the 
fighting  fcenes  of  the  Iliad)  to  take  fire  when  the  image 
of  a  battle  was  prefented  to  it. 

V.  627.  A  field  deep  fu^r 0*130  d,  etc.]  Here  begin  the 
defcriptions  of  rural  life,  in  which  Homer  appears  as  great; 
a  mafler  as  in  the  great  and  terrible  parts  of  poetry.  One- 
wouJd  think,  he  did  this  on  purpofe  to  rival  his  contem- 
porary Hefiod.  on  thofe  very  fubjeds  to  which  his  genius 
was  particularly  bent.     Upon  this  occafion,  I  muft  take 
notice  of  that  Greek  poem,  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to 
Hefiod,  under  the  title  of  'Actt^s  ^H^xxxU^.     Some  of 
the  ancients  mention  fuch  a  work  as  Hefiod's,  but  that  a- 
mounts  to  no  proof  that  this  is  the  fame  :  which  indeed 
is  not  an  exprefs  poem  upon  tlie  fhield  of  Hercules,  but  a. 
fragment  of  the  ftory  of  that  hero.     What  regards  the 
fliield  is  a  manifeft  copy  from  this  of  Achilles ;  and  con- 
fequently  it  is  not  of  Hefiod.  For  if  he  was  not  more  an- 
cient, he  was  at  leaft  contemporary  with  Homer:  and. 
neither  of  them  could  be  fuppofed  to  borrow  fo  fhamelef- 
ly  from  the  other,  not  only  the  plan  of  entire  defcriptions 
(as  thofe  of  the  marriage,  the  harved,  the  vineyard,  the 
ocean  round  the  margin,  etc.')  but  alfo  whole  verfes  to- 
gether :  thofe  of  the  Parca,  in  the  battle^,  are  repeated 
word  for  word. 
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The  fhining  fliares  full  many  plowmen  guide, 

And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  evVy  fide.  63® 


■fv  0    oXol}K>i^, 


And  indeed  half  the  poem  is  but  a  fort  of  Cento  compo- 
fed  out  of  Homer's  verfes.  The  reader  need  only  caft 
an  eye  upon  thefe  two  defcriptions,  10  fee  the  vail:  defFer- 
ence  of  the  original  and  the  copy,  and  I  dare  fay  he  will 
readily  agree  with  the  fentiment  of  Monf.  Dacier,  in  ap- 
:plying  to  them  that  famous  verfe  of  Sanazarius, 

lilutJi  hominem  dices ^  hunc  pofutjfe  Deum, 

V.  idem  .3  I  ought  not  to  forget  the  many  apparent  al- 
lufions  to  the  defcriptions  on  this  fhield,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  thofe  pidlures  of  Peace  and  War,  the  City  and 
Country,  in  the  1 1  th  book  of  Milton  ;  who  was  doubt- 
lefs  fond  of  any  occafion  to  fliew,  how  much  he  was 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  all  thefe  lively  images.  He 
makes  his  angels  paint  thofe  objetfls  which  he  fnews  to 
Adam,  In  the  colours,  and  almoft  the  very  (Irokes  of 
Homer.     Such  is  that  paiTage  of  the  harveft  field, 

///'/  eye  he  operidy  and  beheld  a  Jield 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  fwhereoft  nuere  [heaves 
NeiiJ-reap^d  ;  the  other  patttjloeep-'walks  and  folds . 
In  7711  dji  an  altar,  as  the  land-mark,  Jlood, 
Rujlic,  ofgrajyfod,  etc. 

That  of  the  marriages, 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  lid  Invoke 
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Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around, 

The  mailer  meets  them  v/ith  his  goblet  crown'd ; 

The  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  the  toil. 

Then  back  the  turning  plough-fhares  cleave  the  foil ; 

Behind,  the  rifing  earth  in  ridges  roll'd,  ^sr 

And  fable  look'd,  though  form'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rofe  high  with  waving  grain ; 
With  bended  ficldes  ftand  the  reaper-train: 


t^smen  {then  firR  to  marriap^e  rites  invok^d^ 
IVithfeaJl  and  mujic  all  the  tents  refound^ 

But  more  particularly,  the  following  lines  arc  in  a  man- 
ner a  tranflation  of  our  author. 

One  'way  a  band  feU^  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves^  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine 
From  a  fat  weadonjj-groimd;   nr  fleecy  fleck  f 
Eaves  and  their  bleating  lambs,  acrofs  the  plain^ 
Their  booty  :  fcarce  ivith  life  the  ftoepherds  fly. 
But  call  in  aid^  avhich  JNakes  a  bloody  fray. 
With  cruel  tournatnerit  the fquadrons  join 
Where  cattle  pa flur^dlaie^  nonu  fatter  d  lies 
With  carcajjes  and  arms  th^  enjanguin'd  field 

Defined' ^Others  to  acityjlrong 

Lay  Jiegcy encamp* d ;  by  battery  ^  fcale^  and  mini 
Affaulting;    others  from  the  mjall  dcfind 
With  dart  and  jdv^lin,  jlones  and Julph*rous  fires 
On  each' hand  flatightcr  and  gigantic  deeds,       s 
In  other  part  the  fcepterd  heralds  call 
To  council  in  the  city  gates  :  anon 
Gray-headed  men  and  gravcy  nuith  nuarriort  miiity 
Afjemhie,  and  harangues  are  heard^  ' 

Here 
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Here  (Iretcli'd  in  ranks  the  levcird  fwaiths  are  found. 
Sheaves  hcap'd  on  (heaves,  here  thicken  up  the  ground. 
With  fv/eeping  ftrokc  the  mowers  Orow  the  lands ;  641 
The  gathVers  foliovv',  and  collecl  in  bands ; 
And  laft  the  children,  in  whofe  arms  are  borne 
(Too  ihort  to  grip  them)  the  brown  flieaves  of  corn. 
The  ruQic  monarch  of  the  field  dcfcries  645 

With  filcnt  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rife. 
A  ready  banquet  ontlieturf  is  laid. 
Beneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  fliadc. 
The  victim-ox  the  flurdy  youth  prepare  ; 
The  reaper's  due  repafl:,  the  womens  care,  650 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  (hines. 
Bent  Vv'ith  the  pond'rous  han-eft  of  its  vines ; 
A  deeper  d3'e  the  dangling  cluilers  fliow. 
And  curlVi  on  filver  props,  in  order ^lowr  . 
A  darker  metal  mixt,  intrench 'd  the  place;  65 J 

And  pales  of  glittVing  tin  th'  inclofure  grace. 
To  this,  one  path-way  gently  winding  leads, 
"Where  march  a  train  with  bafl'^ets  on  their  heads, 
(Fair  maids,  and  blooming  youths),  that  fmiling  bear 
The  purple  produft  of  th'  autumnal  year.  660 

V.  645.  The  rujlic  monarch  ofthejishi.']  Dacier  takes 
this  to  be  a  piece  of  ground  given  to  a  hero  in  reward  of 
his  fervices.  It  was  in  no  refpedl  unworthy  fuch  a  per- 
fon.  In  thofe  days,  to  fee  his  harved:  got  in,  and  to  over- 
look his  reapers  :  It  is  very  confoiTnable  to  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  fuch  as  they  are  defcribed  to  us 
in  the  holy  fcriptures. 

Vol.   III.  H  h 
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To  thefe  a  youth  a\vai<Les  the  warbling  ftiings, 
Whofe  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  dugs ; 
In  meafur'd  dance  behind  him  move  the  train, 
Tune  foft  the  voice,  and  anfvver  to  the  ftrain. 

Here,  herds  of  oxen  march,  ere<R:  and  bold         66 S 
Hear  high  their  horns,  and  feem  to  lowe"  in  gold, 


V.  662.  The  Ti^te  of  Linus r\  There  are  two  interpre- 
tations of  this  verfe  in  the  original :   that  which  I  have 
chofcn  is  coniirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  I.  2. 
and  Paufanias,   Bceoticis.     Linus  was  the  moft  ancient 
name  in  poetry,  the  firft  upon  record  who  invented  verfe 
and  meafure  arnongd;  the  Grecians  :   he  paft  for  the  Ion 
of  Apollo  or  Mercury,  and  was  pnpceptor  to  Hercules, 
Thamyris,  and  Orpheus.     There  was  a  folemn  cuftoni 
among  the  Greeks  of  bewailing  annually  the  death  of 
their  fir  ft  poet :     Paufmius  informs  us.    that  before  the 
yearly  {licriflce  to  the  mufes  on  mount  Helicon,  the  obfc- 
quies  of  Linus   were  performed,  who  had  a  ftatue,  and 
riltar  erecled  to  him,  in  that  place.  Homer  alludes  to  that 
<niftom  in  this  pafTage,  and  was  doubtlefs  fond  of  paying 
this  refpecl  to  the  old  fither  of  poetiy.    Virgil  has  done 
the  fame  in  that  fine  celebration  of  him,  Eclog,  6. 

'Tipu  canit  firrantevi  P cnneffi  ad fiu7n'ina  Galium^ 
Utque  v'lro  Phabi  chorus  njj'urrexerit  omnis i 
Ul  Lintu  h-^c  illi,  dtvirto  carmi}]c,  pi^Jlor 
i^Florihus  aique cp'io  crines  ornatus  uwiaro^ 
Dh:erii-^'   ■■-'■  -etc. 

And  again  in  the  fourth  Ec!agu3, 

J^Jon  V!S  carnnmhus  vincc-t  f>ec  Thr actus  Orf'heuf, 
Ncc  Lhi'is ;  huh  mater  quamvis  at  que  haic  pater 

adfit.^ 
Orphco  Galllopea^  Lino  fonnofus  j^pollo* 


^ 
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And  foecd  to  nio;ido\vs  on-  wliofe  foimdinT  Ihorcs 

J-  "J 

A  rapid  torrent  through  the  rulhes  rores  : 
Four  golden  herdfmen  as  their  guardian  ftand, 
And  nine  four  dogs  complete  the  ruflic  band.  670 

Two  lions  rufliing  from  the  wood  appear 'd  ; 
And  feiz'd  a  bull,  the  mafler  of  the  herd  ; 
?Ie  roar'd :  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men  withftood, 
They  tore  liis  flcrn,  and  drank  the  fible  blood. 
The  dogs,  oft  chcar'd  in  vain,  deferc  the, prey,  675 

Dread  the  grim  terrors,  and  at  diflance  bay. 
Kext  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
Deep  through  fairforefts,  and  a  length  of  meadts  : 


V.  681.  A  figured  dance  ^  There  were  two  forts  of 
dances,  the  Pyrrhic  and  the  common  dance  :  Homer 
has  joined  both  in  this  defcription.  We  fee  the  Pyr- 
rhic, or  military,  is  performed  by  the  youths  who  have 
ivv'ords  on,  tlic  other  by  the  virgins  crowned  \v\i\\  gar- 
lands. 

Here  the  ancient  fcholiaft  fays,  that  whereas  before  \\. 
was  the  cuftom  for  men  and  women  to  dance  fcparato- 
ly,  the  contrary  practice  was  afterwards  brought  in,  by 
{(^wtn  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  who  were  faved  by 
Thefeus  from  the  labyrinth  ;  and  that  this  dance  was 
taught  them  by  Daedalus  :  to  which  Homer  here  alludes. 
See  Dion.  Hahc.  Hid.  1.  7.  c.  6S. 

it  is  vv'orth  obferving,  that  the  Grecian  dance  Is  ftill 
performed  in  this  manner  in  the  oriental  nations :  the 
youths  and  maids  dance  in  a  ring,  beginning  llowly  : 
by  degrees  the  mufic  plays  a  quicker  time,  till  at  la(t 
they  dance  with  the  utmolt  fwiftnefs  :  and  towards  the 
concladon,  they  fmg,  as  it  is  faid  here,  in  a  general 
chorus. 

Hh  2 
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And  (tails,  and  folds,  and  fcattei'd  cotts  between  ; 

And  fleecy  flocks,  that  whiten  all  the  fcene.  6'3o 

A  figur'd  dance  fucceeds ;  fuch  once  was  feen 
Iq  lofty  Gaofllis^foi^  the  Cretan  queen, 
Form'd  by  Dxdalean  ait.     A  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand ; 
The  maids  in  foft  cymarrs  of  linen  died;  6S5 

The  youths  all  graceful  in  die  gloflfy  vefl: , 
Of  tliofe  the  locks  with  flow'ry  wreaths  inroll'd,- 

Of  thefethe  fides  adorn'd  with- fwords  of  gold,. 
That  gUtt'ring  gay,  from  filver  belts  depend. 

Now  all  at  once  they  rife,  at  once  defcend,  690 

With  well-taught  feet :  now  /hape,  in  oblique  ways, 
Cojifus'  dly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 

Now  forth  at  once,,  too  fwlft.for  fight  they  fpring, 

And  undiftbguifli'd  blend  the  flying  ring: 

So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  toft,  695. 

And  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  fingle  fpokes  are  loft. 

The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around  ;:  ^ 

Two  atflive  tumblers  in  th-e  centre  bound  ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend. 
And  gen'ral  fongs  the  fprightly  revel  end.  700 

Thus  the  broad  fiiield  complete  the  artifl.  crown'd 

With  his  lad  hand,  and  pour'd  the  ocean  round : 


V.  702.  And  poured  the  ocean  round*']  Vul- 

can was  the  god  of  fire,  and  pafles  over  this  part  of  the 
defcription  negligently ;  for  which  reafon  Virgil,  to 
take    a  diflerem  walk,  makes   half  his  defcription  of 
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In  living  filver  fceni'd  the  waves  to  roll, 

And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole. 

This  done,  whatever  a  warrior's  ufc  requires        705 
He  forg'd  ;  the  cuirafs  that  outlhone  the  fires, 
The  greaves  of  dudile  tin,  the  helm  imprelt 
With  various  fculpture,  and  the  golden  creii. 
At  Thetis'  feet  the  finifh'd  labour  lay ; 
She,  as  a  falcon,  cuts  th'aereal  way,  71O 

Sv\'ift  from  Olympus'  fnowy  fummit  files. 
And  bears  the  blazing  prefent  through  the  skies. 

j^^ncas's  buckler  confid  in  a  fea-fight.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  he  has  laboured  the  fea-piece  among  his  games  more 
than  any  other,  becaufe  Homer  had  defcribed  nothing  of 
this  kind  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus. 


Hh  3 
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OBSERVATIONS  • 


O  N    T  H  E 


SHIELD  of  ACHILLES. 


TH  E  poet  Intending  to  fTiew,  in  its  full  ludre,  hls_ 
genius  for  defcription  makes  choice  of  this  inter- 
val from  action  and  the  Jeifure  of  the  night,  to  difplay 
that  talent  at  large  in  the  famous  buckler  of  Achilles, 
His  Intention  was  no  lefs  than  to  draw  the  pidure  of  the 
whole  world  in  this  compafs  of  this  ftiield.  We  fee  iirft 
the  univerfe  in  general ;  the  heavens  are  fpread,  the  (lars 
are  hung  up,  the  earth  Is  ftretched  forth,  the  feas  are 
poured  round  :  we  next  lee  the  world  in  a  nearer  and 
more  particular  view;  the  cities  delightful  in  peace,  or 
formidable  In  war;  the  labours  of  the  country,  and  the 
fruit  of  thofe  labours,  in  the  harvefts  and  the  vintages ; 
the  pafioral  life  in  Its  pleafures,  and  its  dangers :  In  a 
word  all  the  occupations,  all  the  ambitions,  and  all  the 
dlverfions  of  mankind.  This  noble  and  comprehenfive 
defign  he  has  executed  in  a  manner  that  challenged  the 
admiration  of  all  the  ancients :  and  how  right  an  idea 
they  had  of  this  grand  defign,  may  be  judged  from  that 
verfe  of  Ovid.  Met.  13.  where  he  calls  It, 

■  Clypeus  vajli  astatut  imagine  mundi. 

It  is  indeed  aftonifhing,  how,  after  this,  the  arrogance  of 
fome  moderns  could  unfortunately  chufe  the  nobleft  part 
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of  the  noblefl:  poet  for  the  obje6l  of  their  blind  cenfures. 
Their  criticifms,  however  juft  enough  upon  other  parts, 
yet,  when  employed  on  this  buckler,  are  to  the  utinoit 
weak  and  impotent. 

poftquam  arf?ia  Dei  ad  Vulcania  ventum  efi 

Mortalis  7?mcrOyglaciesfeufutilisy  i^a 

Difiluit 

I  defign  to  give  the  reader  the  fum  of  what  has  been 
faid  on  this  fubje^t.  Firrt:,  a  reply  to  thofe  loofe  and  fcat- 
tered  objections  of  the  critics,  by  M.  Dacier:  then  the 
regular  plan  and  diftribution  of  the  fhield,  by  Monf.  Boi- 
vin  :  and  lafUy,  I  fliall  attempt,  what  has  not  been  done, 
to  confider  it  as  a  vv'ork  of  painting,  and  prove  it  in  all 
refpeds,  conformable  to  the  mofl:  jull  ideas  and  eftabliili- 
ed  rules  of  that  art. 

I.  It  is  the  fate,  fays  M.  Dacier,  of  thefe  arms  of  A- 
chilles,  to  be  ftill  the  occalion  of  quarrels  and  difputes. 
Julius  Scaliger  was  the  lirft  who  appeared  againft  this 
part,  and  was  followed  by  a  whole  herd.  Thefe  object,  in 
the  firft  place,  that  it  is  impollible  to  reprefent  the  move- 
ment of  the  figures ;  and  in  condemning  the  manner, 
they  take  the  liberty  to  condemn  alfp  the  fubje<51:,  which 
they  fay  is  trivial,  and  not  well  underftood.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Homer  fpeaks  of  the  figures  on  this  buckler,  as 
if  they  were  alive  :  and  fome  of  the  ancients  taking  his 
exprefFions  to  the  ftridlnefs  of  the  letter,  did  really  be- 
lieve that  they  had  all  forts  of  motion.  Euftathius  fhew- 
ed  the  abfurdity  of  that  fentinient  by  a  paifage  of  Plomer 
himfelf;  "  That  poet,  fays  he,  to  fliew  that  his  figures 
*'  are  not  animated,  as  fome  have  pretended  by  an  ex- 
"  ceflive  aflfedion  for  the  prodigious,  took  care  to  fay 
**  that  they  moved  and  fought,  as  if  they  nvere  living 
**  merir  The  ancients  certainly  founded  this  ridicu- 
lous opinion  on  the  rule  of  Ariftotle  :  for  they  thought 
tlie  poet  could  not  by  any  means  make  this  defcription 
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more  admirable  and  viarvellous^  than  in  making  his  li- 
gures  animated,-  fmce,  as   Arilbtle  iays^  the  original 
fjyoiild  al^.vays  excel  i6e  copy.  That  fhield  is  the  work  of 
a  god ;  it  is  the  original,  of  which  the  engraving  and  paint- 
ing of  men  is  but  an  imperfeA  copy ;  and  there  is  no- 
tliing  impoilible  to  the  g6ds.     But  they  did  not  perceive, 
that  by  this  Homer  would  have  fallen  into  an  extrava- 
gant admirable  which  would  not  have  been  probable. 
Therefore  it  is  without  any  neceflity  Euftathius  adds 
*'  That  it  is  poflible  all  thofe  figures  did  not  flick  clofe 
*'  to  the  lliield,  but  that  they  were  detached  from  it,  and 
"  moved  by  fprings,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  appear- 
"  ed  to  have    motion ;   a;S  JE^fchylus  has  feigned  fome- 
**  diing'like  it,  in  his  fvn  captains  againji  Tbebcs.** 
But  without  having  recourfe   to  that  conjedure,  we  can 
fliew,  that  there  is  nothing  more  limple  and  natural  than 
the  defcription  of  that  Ihield,  and  there  is  not  one  word 
which  Homer  might  not  have  faid  of  it,  if  it  had  been 
the  work  of  a  man  •,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  wark  itfelf,  and  the  defcription  of  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  particulars  far  which  they  blame 
Homer.  They  fay  he  defcribes  two  towns  on  his  fhield 
\v\\\zh.fpeak  different  languages.  It  is  the  Latin  tranf- 
lation,  and  not  Homer,  that  fays  fo  ;  the  word  f^ipoTruf 
is  a  common  epithet  of  men,  and  v/hich  fjgnifies  only, 
that  they  have  an  articulate  voice,  Thefe  towns  could 
not  fpeak  different  languages,  fince,  as  the  ancients  have 
remarked,  they  were  Athens  and  Elcufina,  both  which 
jfpake  the  fame  language.  But  though  that  epithet  fliould 
fjgnify,  nvhich/poke  different  languages y  there  would  be 
nothing  very  furprizing  ;  for  Virgil  faid  what  Homer,  it 
feems,  mufl  not : 

Vi^L-e  longo  ordine  gentes^ 

^lam  varice  Unguis, j^n.   8» 

If  a  painter  fiiould  ptit  into  a  pi(^ure  one  town  of  France 
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and  another  of  Flanders,  might  not  one  fdy  they  were 
two  towns  which  fpake  different  languages  ? 

Komer,  they  tell  us,  fays  in  another  place,  that  nve 
hear  the  harangues  oftivo  pUadci  s.  This  is  an  unfair 
exaggeration  :    he  only  fays,  tiuo  nien  pleaded^  that  is, 
were  reprefented  pleading.     Was  not  the  fame  faid  by 
Pliny  of  Nicomachus,  that  he  had  painted  two  Greeks 
which  fpake  one  after  another  ?     Can  we  exprefs  our- 
felves  otherwife  of  thefe  two  arts,  which,  though  they 
are  mute,  yet  have  a  language  ?      Or,  in  explaining  a 
painting  of  Raphael  or  Pouffin,  can  we  prevent  animat- 
ing the  figures,  in  making  them  fpeak   conformably  to 
the  defign  of  die  painter  ?    But  how  could  die  engraver 
reprefent  thofe  young  (liepherds  and  virgins  that  dance 
fird  in  a  ring,  and  then  in  fetts  ?   Or  thofe  troops  which 
Vv'ere  in  ambufcade  ?     This  would  be  difficult  indeed  if 
the  workman  had  not  the  liberty  to  make  his  perfons 
appear  in  different  circumftances.     Ail  the  objections 
againft  the  young  man  who  fings  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  plays  on  the  harp,  the  bull  that  rores  whiUt  he  is 
devoured   by   a  lion,   and  againfl  the  mufical  conforts, 
are  childifh  ;  for  we  can  never  fjieak  of  painting  if  we 
banifh  thofe   expreflions.     Pliny  fays  of  Apelles,  that 
he  painted  Clytus  on  horfeback  going  to  battle,  and  de- 
manding hi»  helmet  of  his  fqnire  :    of  Ariftides,  that  he 
drew  a  beggar  whom  he  could  alniod  underiland,  pene 
cum  voce  ;   of  Crefilochus,  that  he  had  painted  Jupiter 
bringing  forth    Bacchus,  and  crying  out  like  a  woman, 
ct  mul'icbriter  ingemijceiitein  :  and  of  Niccarchus,  that 
he  had  drawn  a  piece,  in  which  Hercules  was  feen  ve- 
ry melancholy  on  reflc(5lion  of  his  madnefs,  Herculcin 
irijlem^  infatiu^ poenitentia.    No  one  furs  v/ill  candema 
thofe  ways  of  expreffion  which  are  fo  common.     The 
fame  author  has  faid  much  more  of  Apelles  :   he  tells 
us,  he  painted  thofe  things  which  could  not  be  painted, 
as  thunder;  pinxit qiuv pingi  mn po(]'unt :  and  ofTiman- 
thus,  that  in   all  his  works  there  was  fomething  more 
underltood  than  was  feen ;  and  though  there  was  all  the 
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art  imaginable,  yet  there  was  ri:lll  moie  ingenuity  than 
art:  j^icjue  in  omnibus  ejus  opc'rihus,  int<;lli'j':i!j.r 
plus  Jt'niper  quavi  pirigitiir  ;  et  cum  ar s  finnina  fit ,  in- 
gcniu7?i  I  amen  ultra  art  on  efi .  If  we  take  the  pains  to 
compare  theO:  exprePiions  witli  thofe  of  Hoiiier,  we  fl.all 
find  him  xi! together  excufibie  in  this  manner  of  dcfcrib- 
ino  the  buckler. 

We  come  now  to  the  tnatfer.  If  this  fhield,  fays  a 
modern  critic  had  been  made  in  a  wifer  age,  it  would 
have  been  more  correal  and  lefs  charged  w'xxh  objeds. 
There  are  two  things  which  caufe  the  cenfurers  to  fall 
into  this  falfe  criticifin  :  the  firft  is,  that  they  think  the 
fhield  was  no  broader  than  the  brims  of  a  hat,  whereas  it 
was  large  enough  to  cover  a  whole  man.  The  other  is, 
that  they  did  not  know  the  defign  of  the  poet,  and  ima- 
gined this  defcription  was  only  the  whimfy  of  an  irreru- 
Jar  wit,  who  did  it  by  chance,  and  not  follov.'ing  nature  ; 
for  they  never  fo  much  as  entered  into  the  intention  of 
the  poet,  nor  knew  tlie  Shield  was  dcngncd  as  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  univerfe. 

It  is  happy  that  Virgil  has  made  a  buckler  for  iEneas, 
as  well  as  Homer  for  Achilles.    The  Ladn  poet,  who  i- 
mitated  tlie  Greek  one.    always  took  care  to  accommo- 
date thofe  things  which  time  had  changed,  fo  as  to  render 
them  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  his  readers  ;  yet  he  hath 
not  only  charged  his  fliield  with  a  great  deil  more  v/ork, 
fince  he  paints  all  the  nc'liions  of  the  Romans  frozn  Afcani- 
us  to  Auguftus  ;  but  has  not  avoided  any  of  thofe  man- 
ners of  expreflion  which  offend  die  cnrlcs.   We  fee  there 
the  wolf  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  gives  them  her  dugs 
OH';  after  an  J  her  ^  nntlcere  afternosy  et  corpora  finger  e 
lingua  :  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  an'd  the  war  which  £o\- 
Xo^NQ^-Xty  fubitognc  novunt  confurgere  helium  :   Metius, 
torn  by  four  horfes,    and  Tullus  who  draws  his  entrails 
through  the  foreft:    Porfenna  commanding  the  Romans 
to  receive  Tarquin,  and  befieging  Rome  :  the  geefe  fly- 
ing to  the  porches  of  the  cnpitoi.   and  giving  notice  by 
their  cues  of  the  attadc  of  ths  Gauls. 
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Atque  hie  auratis  volitaiit  argent  ens  anfer 
Portic'ibus,  Gailos  in  limhis  adcjjf  catiebat. 

We    fee   the  Sr.lian  dance,   hell ,   and  the  piins  of  the 
damned  ;  and  farther  off,  th-c  place  of  the  bleffed,  v.  here 
Cato  prcfides :  v/e  fte  the  fanjous  battle  of  Adium, where 
we  may  difflnguilh  xh.o.  captains:  Agripna  wltl*  the  gods, 
and  the  wmds  favour;>hle  ;    and  Antony   leading  on  all 
the  forces  of  the  ea(t,    F-gypt,   and  the  Ba(5trians  :   the 
fight  begins,  the  fea  is  red  with  blood    Cleopatra  gives 
the  fignal  for  a  retrent,  and  calls  her  troops  with  a  Sy- 
ftrum.      Patrio  vocat  agviina  Syjiro,     The  gods,  or 
rather  the  monflers  of  Kgypt,  fight  againfi:  Neptune, Ve- 
nus, Minerva,  Mars,  and  Apollo  :  we  fee  Antony's  fleet 
beaten,  and  the  Nile  forrowfully  opening  his  bofom  to  re- 
ceive the  conquered  :   Cleopatra  looks  pale  and  almofl 
iiead  at  the  thought  of  that   death  flie  had  already  de- 
termined ;  nay,  we  fee  the  very  wind  lapis  which  liaft- 
ens  her  flight:  we  fee  the  three  triumphs  of  Auguftus  ; 
that  prince  confecrates  three  hundred  temples,  the  altars 
are  filled  with  ladies  offering  up  facrifjces,   Augudns  fjt- 
ing  at  the  entrance  of  Apollo's  temple,  receives  prefents, 
and  hangs  them  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple  ;   wliile  the 
conquered  nations  pafs  by,   who  fptck  different  lan» 
guageiy  and  are  differently  equipped  and  armed. 

Jncedunt  viHiS  longo  ordirje  gentes, 


^lam  vari.^  linguity  habitu  turn  vejlit  et  af'TntK 

Nothing  can  better  juflify  Homer,  or  fliew  the  -wif- 
tiom  and  judgment  of  Virgil:  he  was  charmed  with 
Achilles's  fiiield,  and  therefore  would  give  the  fame  or- 
iiament  to  his  poem.  But  as  Homer  had  painted  the 
unlverfe,  he  was  fenfible  that  nothing  remained  for  him 
to  do ;  he  had  no  other  way  to  tcke  than  that  of  pro- 
phecy, ftnd  flicw  what  the  defcendant  of  his  hero  fhould 
perform-;  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  go  beyond  Homer, 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  imp-obable  '\Si  the  hands  of  a 

£od. 
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god.     If  the  critics  fay,  that  this  is  juftifying  one  fault 
by  another  ;  I  defire  they  would  agree  among  themfelves : 
for  Scaliger,  who  was  the  firft.that  condemned  IIomer*s 
ihield,  admires  Virgil's.    But  fuppofe  they  fliould  agree, 
it  would  be  foolifh  to     endeavour  to  periuade  us,   that 
what  Homer  and  Virgil  have  done  by  the  approbation  of 
aU  ages,  is  not  good  ;  and  to  make  us  think,  that  their 
particular  ta(le  fiiould  prevail  over  that  of  all  other  men. 
Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  trouble   one's  felf  to 
anfwer  men,   who  fliew  fo  little  reafon  in  their  ^riticifms, 
that  we  can  do  them  no  greater  favour,  than  to  afcribe 
-it  to  their  ignorance. 

Thus  far  the  objetflions  are  anfwered  by  IMonf.  Da- 
cler.  Since  when,  fome  others  have  been  ftarted,  as 
that  the  objecfts  reprefented  on  the  buckler,  have  no 
reference  to  the  poem,  no  agreement  with  Thetis  who 
procured  it,  Vulcan  who  made  it,  or  Acliillesfor  whom 
it  was  made. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  reprefentation  of  the 
fea  was  agreeable  enough  to  Thctts;  that  the  fpheres 
and  celeftial  fires  were  fo  to  Vulcan  ;  (though  the  truth 
is,  any  piece  of  workmanfliip  was  equally  fit  to  come 
from  the  hands  of  this  god)  and  that  the  images  of  a 
town  befieged,  a  battle,  and  an  ambufcade,  were  objeds 
fufficiently  proper  foi-  Achilles.  But  after  all,  where 
was  the  neceffity  that  they  fliould  be  fo  ?  They  had 
at  lead  been  as  fit  for  one  hero  as  for  another :  and 
iEneas,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  knew  not  wh^  to  make  of 
the  figures  on  his  fliieid  : 

Rerumque  ignarus^  imagine  gaud eU 

U,  But  flill  the  main  objeaion,  and  that  in  wlrich 

the   vanity  of  the  moderns  has   triumpted  the  moft, 

is,  -that  the  Ihield  is  crouded  with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of 

figures,  as  could  not  pofHbly  be  reprefented  in  the  com- 

pafs  of  it.     The  late  diiTert^tion  of  Monf.  Boivin  has 

put  an  end  to  this  cavil  and  the  reader  will  hav'*  the 
Vol.  III.  i\ 
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pleafure  to  be  convinced  of  it  by  ocular  demonftration, 
in  the  print  annexed 

This  author  fuppofes  the  buckler  to  have  been  per- 
fcdly  round :  he  divides  the  convex  furface  into  four 
concentric  circles. 

The  circle  next  the  centre  contains  the  globe  of  the 
earth  and  the  fea,  in  miniature:  he  gives  this  circle  the 
dimenfion  of  three  inches. 

The  fecond  circle  is  allotted  for  the  heavens  and  the 
ilars  :  he  allows  the  fpace  of  ten  inches  between  this  and 
the  former  circle. 

The  third  fliall  be  eight  inches  diflant  from  the  fe- 
cond. The  fpace  between  thefe  two  circles  fhall  be 
divided  into  twelve  compartiments,  each  of  which  makes 
a  picture  of  ten  or  eleven  inches  deep. 

The  fourth  circle  makes  the  margin  of  the  buckler  : 
lind  the  interval  between  this  and  the  former,  being  of 
three  inches,  is  fufficient  to  reprefent  the  waves  and  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean. 

All  thefe  togethi  g  make  but  four  foot  in  the  whole 
rn  diameter.  The  print  cf  tliefe  circles  and  divifions 
will  ferve  to  prove,  that  the .  figures  will  -  neither  be 
crouded  nor  confufed,  if  difpofcdin  the  proper  place  and 
order. 

As-,  to  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  fnield,  it  Is  evident 
from  the  pcetc,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
there  were  fhields  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude.  The 
buckler  of  Ajax  is  often  compared  by  Homer  to  a 
tov/er,  and  in  the  lixth  Iliad  that  of  Hedor  is  defcribed 
fo  cover  him  from  the  flioulders  to  the  ankles. 

^'Av]v'f^ii  irvf-ioiTii  SUv  tt<r'?riOog  Ojts^otAdgwvjj.   ver.  117, 

In  the  fecond  verfe  of  the  defcription  of  this  buckler 
of  Achilles,  it  is  faid  that  Vulcan  cad  round  it  a  radi- 
ant circle, 

HEgT  y  Mvrvyx  /3«>.Ag  (pxn'/Hv.  ver,  479, 

Which  proves  the  figure  to  have  been  round.     But  if  it 
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bc  alled^Tcd  that  hrvl  as  weUfignifies  oval  as  circular, 
it  may  be  anfvvered,  that  the  chcular  hgure  better  a- 
grees  to  the  Tpheres  reprefented  in  the  centre,  and  to  the 
courfe  of  the  ocean  at  the  circumference. 

We  may  very  well  allow  four  foot  diameter  to  this 
buckler :  as  one  may  fuppofe  a  larger  fize  would  have 
been  too  unwieldy,  fo  a  lefs  would  not  have  been  lufh- 
cient  to  cover  the  bread  and  arm  of  a  man  of  a  Itature 

fo  large  as  Achilles.  -  ,    ,  u    r 

In  allowing  four  foot  diameter  to  the  \vliole,  each  ot 
the  twelve  compartiments    may  be  of  ten  or  eleven  in- 
ches in  depth,  which  will  be  enough  to  contain,  without 
any  confudon,  ail  the  objecls  which  Homer  mentions 
indeed  in  this  print,   each  compartiment  being  but  of 
one  Inch,   the  principal  rT:^ures    only   are  reprefented  ; 
but  the  reader  may  eaillv  imagine  the  advantage  ot  nine 
or  ten  inches  more.     However,  if  the  critics  are  not 
yet  fatisfied,  there  is  room  enough,  it  Is  but  taking  m 
the    literal  fenfe     the   words  Trotvrocs  ^««^<c'AA«yv,  with 
which  Homer  begins  his  defcriptlon,   and  the  buckler 
may  be  fuppofed  engraven  on  both  fides,  which  fuppo- 
fition  will  double  the  iize  of  each  piece  :   the  one  lide 
may  ferve  for  the  general  defcriptlon  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  other  for  all  the  particulars. 

in.  It  having  been  now  fhewn,  that  the  ihleld  of 
Homer  Is  blamelefs  as  to  its  defign  and  dlfpoiltion,  and 
that  the  fubjeft,  fo  extenllve  as  It  is,  may  be  contrL^ed 
within  the  due  limits ;  not  being  one  vaft  unproporti- 
oned  heap  of  figu;cs,  but  divided  into  twelve  regular 
compartiments :  what  remains  is  to  conilder  this  piece 
as  a  complete  idea  oi  painting,  and  a  (ketch  for  what 
one  may  call  an  univerjal piSiure.  This  Is  certainly  the 
light  in  which  It  is  chiefly  to  be  admired,  and  in  which 
alone  the  critics  have  neglected  to  place  It.  ^    ^ 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Homer  did  in  this,  as 
he  has  done  in  other  arts,  even  in  mechanics,  that  Is, 
comprehend  whatever  was   known  of  it  in  his  time  ;  if 

Ii2 
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not,  as  is  highly  probable,  from  thence  extend  his  ideas 
yet  farther,  and  give  a  more  enlarged  notion  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  very  obfervable,  that  there  is  fcarce  afpe- 
cies  or  branch  of  this  art  which  is  not  here  to  be  found, 
whether  hiftory,  battle-painting,  latidildp,  architedure, 
fruits,  lowers,  animals,  etc. 

I  think  it  poflible  that  painting  was  arrived  to  a  great- 
er degree  of  perfection,  even  at  that  early  period,  than 
is  generally  fuppofed  by  tjjpfe  who  have  written  upon  it. 
Pliny  exprefly  fays,  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  fame  author,  and  others,  re- 
prefent  it  in  a  very  imperfect  ftate  in  Greece,  in  or  near 
the  days  of  Homer.  They  tell  us  of  one  painter,  that 
he  was  the  firft  who  begun  to  fhadow ;  and  of  another, 
that  he  tilled  his  oudines  only  with  a  fingle  colour, 
and  that  laid  on  every  v/here  alike  :  but  we  may  have 
a  higher  notion  of  the  art,  from  thofe  defcriptions  of 
ftatues,  carvings,  tapeftries,  fculptures  upon  armour, 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  which  every  where  occur 
in  our  autlior ;  as  well  as  from  what  he  fays  of  their 
beauty,  the  relievo,  and  their  emulation  of  life  itfelf. 
If  we  confider  how  much  it  is  his  conftant  practice  to 
confiae  himfelf  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times  whereof  he 
writ,  it  will  be  hard  to  doubt  but  that  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  muft  have  been  then  in  great  pradice  and  repute. 

The  fhicld  is  not  only  defcribed  as  a  piece  of  fculp- 
ture  but  of  painting  :  the  outlines  may  be  fuppofed  en- 
graved, and  the  relt  enameled,  or  inlaid  with  various-co- 
lourad  metals.  The  variety  of  colours  is  plainly  difhn- 
guilhed  by  Homer,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  blacknefs  of 
the  new-opened  earth,  o^i\iQfeveral  colours  of  the  grapes 
and  vines  ;  and  in  other  places.  The  different  metals 
that  Vulcan  is  feigned  to  caft  into  the  furnace,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  afford  all  the  neceffary  colours :  but  if  to  thofe 
which  are  natural  to  the  metals,  we  add  alfo  thofe  which 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  from  the  opoi'ation  of  fire, 
we  fliall  lind,  that  Vulcan  had  as  great  a  variety  of  co- 
lours to  make  ufe  of  as  any  modern  painter.     That  en- 
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amelling,   or  fixing  colours  by  fire,  was  pradlfed  very 
anciently,  may  be  conjectured  from  what  Diodorus  re- 
ports of  one  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  built  by  Semira- 
mis,  that  the  bricks  of  it  nuere  painted  before  theyvjers 
burned^  fo  as  to  reprefent  all  forts    of  animals ^  I.  2, 
c.  4.  Now,  it  is  but  natural  to  infer,  that  men  had  made 
ufe  of  ordinary  colours  for  the  reprefentation  of  objeds, 
before  they  learned  to  reprefent  them  by  fuch  as  are  giv- 
en by  die  operation  of  fire ;   one  being  much  more  eaiy 
and  obvious  than  the  other,  and  that  iort  of  painting  by 
means  of  fire  being  but  an  imitation  of  the  painting  with 
a  pencil  and  colours.     The  fame  inference  will  be  far- 
ther enforced  from  the  works  of  tapeftry,  which  the  WC' 
men  of  thofe  times  interweaved  with  many  colours ;   as 
appears  from  the  defcription  of  that  veil  which  Hecuba 
offers  to  Minerva  in  the  fixth  Iliad,  and  from  a  pafiagc  in 
the  twenty-fecond,  v/here  Andromache  is  reprefented 
working  flowers  in  a  piece  of  this  kind :  They  mull  cei'- 
tainly  have  known  the  ufe  of  colours  themfelves  for  paint- 
ing, before  they  could  think  of  dying  threads  with  thefe 
colours,  and  weaving  thofe  threads  ciofe  to  one  another,- 
.  in  order  only  to  a  more  laborious  imitation  of  a  thing  fo 
much  more  eafily  performed  by  a  pencil.     This  obfer- 
vation  I  owe  to  the  abbe  Fraguier. 

It  may  indeed  be  thought,  that  a  genius  fo  vaft  and. 
comprehenllve  as  that  of  Homer,  might  carry  his  views^ 
beyond  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  that  in  diis  buckler  of 
Acliilles  he  rather  defigned  to  give  a  fcheme  of  what 
might  be  performed,   than  a  defcnption  of  what  really 
was  fo :   and  fince  he  made  a  god  the  artifl:,  he  might 
excufe   himfelf  from  a  ftrid  confinement  to  what  was 
known  and  pracllfed  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Let. 
this  be  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  had,   whedier  by 
learning,  or  by  llrength  of  genius,  (though  the  latter  c^ 
more  glorious  for  Homer)  a  full  and  exatit  idea  of  paint- 
ing in  all  its  parts  ;  that  is  fay,  in  x\\q  invention^  tne  com^ 
poftionjX\\^expreJionytX.C» 

The  invention  is  fhewn  in  finding  and  introducing, 
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in  every  fubje(51,  the  grcatejl,  the  mo^jgriijicarjt,  and 
moil/uitable  objects.  Accordingly  in  every  fingle  pic- 
ture of  the  Ihield,  Homer  conftantly  finds  out  either  thofe 
objefls  which  are  naturally  the  principal,  thofe  which 
molt  conduce  to  fliew  the  fubjedl,  or  thofe  which  ftt  it 
in  the  livelieft  and  molt  agreeable  light :  thefe  he  never  fails 
to  difpofe  in  the  molt  advantageous  manners,  fituations, 
and  oppofitions. 

Next,  we  find  all  his  figures  differently  charaflerizedy 
in  their  expreflions  and  attitudes,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  natures  :  the  gods,  for  initance,  are   diltlnguilhedin 
air,  habit,  and  proportion,  f/om  men,  in  the  fourth  pi(5lure; 
mafters  from  icrvants,  in*  the  eighth  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
.   Nothing  is  naDre  wonderful  than  his.  exaft  obfervati- 
on  of  the  contraj}^  not  only  between  figure  and  figure, 
but  between  fubjed  and  fubjeft.      The  city  in  peace  is 
a  contralt  to  the  city  in  Vv'ar :  between  the  fiege  in  the 
fourth  picture,  and  the  battle  in  the  fixth,  apiece  of  pai- 
fage  is  introduced,  and  rural  fcenes  follow  after.     The 
country  too  is  reprefented  in  war  in  the  fiftli,  as  well 
as  in  peace  in  the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.   The  ve- 
ry animals  are  fhewn  in  thefe  two  different  dates,  in  the 
tenth  and  elevenths  Where  the  fubjeds  appear  the  fame, 
he  contrafts  them  fome  other  way :  thus  the  firft  pidure 
of  the  town  in  peace  having  a  predominant  air  of  gaiety, 
in  the  dances  and  pomps  of  the  marriage ;  the  fecond 
has  a  charader  of  earneitnefs  and  foJIicitude,  in  the  dif- 
pute  and  pleadings.      In  the  pieces  of  rural  life^  that  of 
the  plowing  is  of  a  different  characfter  from  the  harveft, 
and  that  of  the  harveft  from  the  vintage.     In  each  of 
thefe  there  is  a  contraft  of  the  labour  and  iiiirth  of  the 
country  people :  in  the  firft,  fome  are  plowing,  otliers 
taking  a  cup  of  good  liquor ;  in  the  next  we  fee  the  rea- 
pers working  in  one  part,  and  the  banquet  prepared  in 
another ;  in  the  laft,  the  labour  of  the  vineyard  is  relie- 
ved with  mufic  and  dance.     The  perfons  are  no  lefs  va- 
ried, old  and  young  men  and  women :  there  being  wo- 
men in  two  pidlures  together,  namely,  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  it  is  remarkable,  that  thofe  in  the  latter  are  of  ^v 
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dL^erent  charaaer  from  the  former ;  they  who  drefs  the 
lupper  being  ordinary  women,  the  others  who  carry  baf- 
Kets  in  the  vineyard,  young  and  beauiiful  virgins :  and 
thefe  again  are  ofaninfenor  charader  to  thofe  in  the 
twelfth  piece,  who  are  diftinguiftied  as  people  of  condi- 
tion by  a  more  elegant  drefs.  There  are  three  dances 
in  the  buckler ;  and  thofe  too  are  varied :  that  at  the 
wedding  is  in  a  circular  figure,  that  of  the  vineyard  in  a 
row,  that  in  the  laft  pi6lure,  a  mingled  one.  Laltly,  there 
is  a  manifert  contrail:  in  the  colours  ;  nay,  even  in  the 
back  grounds,  of  the  fcveral  pieces  :  for  example,  that  of 
the  plowing  is  of  a  dark  tinct,  that  of  the  harved  yel- 
low, tliat  of  tlie  paif  uce  green,  and  the  reft  in  like  man- 
ner. 

1  hat  he  was  not  a  ftranger  to  aereal  perfpeciive^  ap- 
pears in  his  exprefly  marking  the  dilbnce  ofobjetfl  from 
objedt :  he  tells  ub,  for  inftance,  that  the  two  fpies  lay 
a  little  remote  from  the  other  figures ;  and  that  the  oak, 
under,  which  was  fpread  the  banquet  of  the  reapers, 
ftood  apart :  what  he  fays  cf  the  valley  fprinkled  all  0- 
ver  with  cottages  and  flocks,  appears  to  be  a  defcription 
of  a  large  country  in  perfpedive.  And  indeed,  a  gene- 
ral argument  for  this  may  be  cirawn  from  the  number  of 
figures  on  the  fliield  ;  which  could  not  be  all  expreffed 
in  their  tail  magnitude :  and  this  is  therefore  a  fort  of 
proof  that  the  art  of  lelTening  them  according  to  perlpec- 
tive  was  known  at  that  time. 

What  the  critics  call  the  three  unities,  ought  in  rea- 
fon  as  much  to  be  obferved  in  a  pidure  as  in  a  play ; 
each  (liould  have  only  one  principal  aftion,  one  injlatit 
of  time ^  and  oriQ  point  ofvienu.  In  this  method  of  exa- 
mination alfo,  the  Ihield  of  Homer  will  bear  the  tefi : 
he  has  been  more  exa<fl  than  the  greateft  painters,  who 
have  often  deviated  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  rules  ; 
whereas  (when  we  examine  the  detail  of  each  compard- 
ment)  it  will  appear, 

Firft,  That  there  is  but  one  principal  a6lion  in  each 
pidure,  and  that  no  fupernumerary  figures  or  actions 
are  introduced.    This  wiii  anfwer  all  that  has  been  faii 
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of  the  confufion  and  croud  of  figures  on  the  fhield,  by 
thofe  who  never  comprehended  the  plan  of  it. 

Secondly,  That  no  adion  is  reprefented  in  one  piece, 
which  could  not  happen  in  the  fame  Inftant  of  time.  This 
will  overthrow  the  objedion  againft  fo  many  different  ac- 
tions appearing  in  one  flileld  ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  as 
much  abfurd  as  to  objetfl  againfi:  fo  many  of  Raphaels 
Cartons  appearing  in  one  gallery. 

Thirdly,  It  will  be  manifcft  that  there  are  no  obje(f^s 
in  any  one  pi(5lure  which  could  not  be  feen  in  one  point 
of  view.  Hereby  the  abbe  TerrafTon's  whole  criticifm 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  which  amounts  but  to  this,  that 
the  general  objeds  of  the  heavens,  ftars,  and  fea,  with 
the  particular  profpedts  of  towns,  fields,  etc.  could  ne- 
ver be  feen  all  at  once.  Homer  was  incapable  of  fo  ab- 
furd a  thought,  nor  could  thefe  heavenly  bodies,  had 
he  intended  them  for  a  pidure,  have  ever  been  feen  to- 
gether from  one  point ;  for  the  conftellatlons  and  the  full 
moon,  for  example,  could  never  be  feen  at  once  with  the 
fun.  But  the  celeflial  bodies  were  placed  on  the  bofs, 
as  the  ocean  at  the  margin  of  the  fliield,  thefe  were  no 
parts  of  the  painting,  but  the  former  was  only  an  orna- 
ment to  the  proje(51:ion  in  the  middle,  and  the  latter  a 
frame  round  about  it :  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  divifi- 
©ns,  projedions,  or  angles  of  a  roof  are  left  to  be  orna- 
mented at  the  difcretion  of  the  painter,,  with  foliage,  ar- 
chite<5lure,  grotefque,  or  what  he  pleafes:  however,  his 
jiiidgment  will  be  ftill  more  commendable,  if  he  contrives 
to  make  even  thefe  extrmfical  parts,  to  bear  fome  allu- 
iion  to  tlie  main  defign :  it  is  this  which  Homer  has  done, 
in  placing  a  fort  of  fphere  in  the  middle,  and  the  ocean 
at  the  border,  of  a  work,  which  was  fo  exprefly  intend- 
ed to  reprefcnt  the  univerfe.^ 

f  proceed  now  to  the  detail  of  the  fhield ;  In  which 
the  words  of  ^Horner  being  firft  trandated,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  fnew  with  what  exad  order  all  that  he 
defcribes  may  enter  into  the  compofidon,  according  to 
the  roles  of  paintings 
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THE 

SHIELD   of  ACHILLES. 
Divided  Into  its  feveral  Parts, 

TZ'f  Boss  of  the  Shield, 

VE  RS  E  483.  'e»  (ttsw  yxTccv,  etc.]  **  Here  Vulcao 
''  reprefented  the  earth,  the  heaven,  the  fea,  the 
*'  indefatigable  courfe  of  the  fun,  the  moon  in  her  full, 
**  all  the  celefHal  figns  that  crown  Olympus,  the  Pleiades, 
"  the  Hyades,  the  great  Orion,  and  the  Bear,  commonly 
"  called  the  Wain,  the  only  conftellation  which,  never 
**  bathing  itfelf  in  the  ocean,  turns  about  the  pole,  and 
"  obferves  the  courfe  of  Orion." 

The  fculpture  of  thefe  refembled  fomewhat  our  ter- 
reftrial  and  celeftial  globes,  and  took  up  the  centre  of  the 
fhield :  it  is  plain  by  the  huddle  in  which  Homer  ex- 
preffes  this,  that  he  did  not  defcribe  it  as  a  pidure  for  a 
point  of  fight. 

The  circumference  is  divided  into  twelve  comparti- 
ments,  each  being  a  feparatc  pidure :  as  follow. 

Firfl  compartiment.     ^  town  in  feace, 

'Ev  §£  '^voj  Trai-Acri  5roA«?,  etc.]  *'  He  engraved  two 
**  cities  ;  in  one  of  them  were  reprefented  nuptials  and 
*'  feflivals.  The  fpoufes  from  their  bridal  chambers,  were 
*'  conducted,  through  the  town  by  the  light  of  torches. 
**  Every  mouth  fung  the  hymenaeal  fong :  the  youths 
**  turned  rapidly  about  in  a  circular  dance:  the  flute  and 
"  the  lyre  refounded:  the  women,  every  one  in  the 
**  ftreet,  (landing  in  the  porches,  beheld  and  admired. " 

In  this  pidure,  the  brides  preceded  by  torch-bearers, 
are  on  the  fore-grpund  :  the  dance  in  circles,  and  mufi- 
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cians  behind  them  :  the  (lieet  in  perfpe<5live  on  either  fide, 
the  women  and  fpeclators  in  the  porches,  etc.  difperfed 
through  ali  the  architedure. 

Second  compartiment.  ^n  ajfembly  of  people. 

Aaco:  \  «v  ftsyo^if,  etc.]]  **  There  was  feen  a  number 
*'  of  people  in  the  market-place,  and  two  men  difputing 
*'  warmly:  the  occafion  was  the  payment  of  a  fine  for 
**  a  murder,  which  one  affirmed  before  tlie  people  he 
**  had  paid,  the  other  denied  to  have  received  ;  both  de- 
*'  manded,  that  the  affair  /liould  be  determined  by  the 
*'  judgment  of  an  arbiter;  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
*'  titude  favoured  fometinaes  the  one  party,  and  feme- 
"  times  the  other." 

Here  is  a  fine  plan  for  a  mafter-piece  of  exprej/ion  : 
any  judge  of  painting  will  fee  our  author  has  chofen  that 
caufe  which,  of  all  other?,  would  give  occafion  to  the 
greateft  variety  of  expreilion  :  the  father,  the  murder- 
er, the  witneffes,  and  the  diiferent  pallions  of  the  aifem- 
bly,  would  afford  an  ample  field  for  this  talent  even  to 
Raphael  himfelf. 

Third  compartiment.     T.be  finate. 

Kii^vKe^  ^'  Ic^ct.  A«ev  i^nrvov,  etc.]  **  The  heralds 
**  ranged  the  people  in  order:  the  reverend  elders  were 
"  feated  on  feats  of  polillicd  ftone,  in  the  facred  circle  ; 
"  they  rofe  up  and  declared  their  judgment,  each  in  his 
**  turn,  with  the  fceptre  in  his  hand :  two  talents  of 
**  gold  were  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  to  be  given 
*'  to  him  who  (hould  pronounce  the  moft  equitable 
**  judgment." 

The  judges  are  feated  in  the  centre  of  the  pliTture ; 
one,  who  is  the  principal  figure,  (landing  up  as  fpeaking, 
another  in  an  adion  of  rifing,   as  in  order  to  fpeak :  the 
ground  about  them  a  profpedl  of  the  forum,  filled  with 
auditors  and  fpe-itators. 
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Fourth  compartiment.    ^  town  hi  waf^, 

Tiv  T  sTi^/tv  TToXiv,  etc,3  "  The  other  city  w?.s  befieg- 
**  ed  by  two  glittering  armies  :  they  w.re  not  agreed 
**  whether  to  fiick  the  town,  or  divide  a.1]  t!  e  boo  y  of 
**  it  Into  two  equal  parts,  to  be  fliared  between  r  '  m  : 
**  mean  time  the  befiegcd  fecretly  armed  themfcl-  es  for 
**  an  ambiifcade.  Their  wives,  children,  and  old  men 
"  were  polled  to  defend  their  walls :  the  warriors 
**  marched  from  the  town  with  Pall;is  and  Mars  at  their 
**  head  :  the  deities  were  of  gold,  and  had  golden  ar- 

*  mours,  by  the  glory  of  which  they  were  diflinguifh- 

*  ed  above  the  men,  as  well  as  by  their  fuperior  ftature, 
'  and  more  elegant  proportions.'* 

This  fubjedl  may  be  thus  difpofed  :  the  town  pretty 
«ear  the  eye,  a-crofs  the  whole  piflure,  with  the  old 
■men  on  the  walls  :  the  chiefs  of  each  army  on  the  fore- 
ground :  their  different  opinions  for  putting  the  town  to 
the  fword.  or  fparing  It  on  account  of  the  booty,  may  be 
exprefTed  by  fome  having  their  hands  on  their  fwords, 
and  looking  np  to  the  city,  others  flopping  them,  or  in 
an  aaion  of  perfuading  againft  it.  Behind,  in  profped:, 
the  townfmen  may  be  feen  going  out  from  the  back 
gates ,  with  the  two  deities  at  their  head. 

Homer  here  gives  a  clear  inftance  of  what  the  anci- 
ents always  prafllfcd  ;  the  diftingulfning  the  gods  and 
goddeffes  by  charafters  of  majefty  or  beauty  fomewhat 
fuperior  to  nature:  we  condantlv  fnd  rrls  in  their  (Ta- 
tues,  and  to  this  the  modern  mafters  owe  the  grand  taflc 
in  the  perfe<!lion  of  their  figures. 

Fifth  compartiment.    v^«  amhufcade. 

Oi  y  oTi  h  p  iKUfov,  etc.]  «  Being  arrived  at  the  ri- 
«  ver  where  they  defigned  their  ambufh,  the  place  where 
*'  the  cattle  were  watered,  they  difpofed  tliemfelves  a- 
«  long  the  banks,  covered  with  their  arms  :  two  fptes 
**  lay  at  a  diftance  from  them  obferving  when  tlie  oxen 
«  and  faeep  ihould  come  to  drink.     They  came  imme- 
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**  diately,  followed  by  two  fiicpherds,  uho  were  playing 
**  on  their  pipes,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  their  dan- 

This  quiet  plclure  is  a  kind  of  repofe  between  the 
lafl  and  the  following  adtive  pieces,  f^ere  is  a  fcene  of 
a  river  and  trees,  under  which  lie  the  foldiers,  next  the 
eye  of  the  fpedator;  on  the  farther  bank  are  placed  the 
two  fpies  on  one  hand,  and  the  flocks  and  ihepherds  ap- 
pear coming  at  a  greater  diftance  on  the  otiier. 

Sixth  compartiment.     The  battle, 

0\  f^h  rot  TT^oi^avn?,  etc.l  **  The  people  of  the  town 
"  rufaed  upon  them,  carried  off  the  oxen  and  flieep, 
*'  and  killed  the  (hepherds.  The  befiegers  fitting  be- 
"  fore  the  town,  heard  the  outcry,  and  mounting  their 
*'  hcrfes,  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river;  where  they 
"  flopped,  and  encountered  each  other  with  their  fpears. 
*'  Difcord,  tumult,  and  fate  niged  in  the  midfl  of  them.. 
**  There  might  you  fee  cru^l  Deftiny  dragging  a  dead 

foldier  through  the  battle  ;  two  others  fhe  feized  a- 

live ;    one   of  which  was  mortally  wounded ;   the   o- 

"  ther  not  yet  hurt :  the  garment  on  her  flioulders  was 

**  ftained  with  human  blood :    the  figures  appeared    a^ 

*'  if  they  lived,  moved,  and  fought,    you  would  think 

*'  they  really  dragged  off  their  dead." 

The  fheep  and  two  fliepherds  lying  dead  upon  the 
fore-ground.  A  battle-piece  fills  the  pidure.  The  alle- 
gorical figure  of  the  Parca  or  Deftiny  is  the  principal. 
This  had  been  a  noble  occafion  for  fuch  a  painter  as 
Rubens,  who  has,  with  mcft  happirtefs  and  learning, 
imitated  the  ancients  in  thefe  fiditious  and  fymbolical 
perfons. 

Seventh  compartiment.     tillage,    - 

'Ef  Vlridii  vHdv  f^cc'heiK^v ,  etc.]]  *'  The  next  picce  re- 
*'  prefented  a  hrge  field,  a  deep  and  fruitful  foil  whicli 
**  feemcd  to  have  been  three  times  plowed ;  the  labourers 

appear 
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"  appeared  turning  their  plows  on  every  fide.  As  foon 
*'  as  they  came  to  a  land's  end,  a  man  prefented  them  a 
"  bowl  of  wine  ;  cheared  with  this,  tiiey  turned,  and 
"■worked  down  a. new  farrow,  defirous  to  harten  to  th^ 
"  next  land's  end.  The  field  waa  of  gold,  but  looked* 
"  black  behind  the  plows,  as  i£it  had  really,  been  turn- 
"  ed  up  ;  the.furprizing.  effecl:  of  the  act  of  Vulcan. 

The  plowmen  mull  be  reprefented  on  the.fore-ground 
in  the  adion  of  turning  at  die  end  of  the  furr£)w.  The. 
Invention  of  Homer  is  not  content  with  barely  putting 
down  the  figures,  but  enlivens  them  prodigioufly  with 
fpme  reraarkabk  circumftance :  the  giving  a  cup.  of  wine 
to  the  plowmen  mult  occafion  a  fine  expreffion  in  the  faces,.. 

Eighth  compartiment.  T/je  harvej}, . 

'JEv  Y  lriUi.ri(4,ivog,  etc.]  "Next-  he  represented  a- 
"  field  of  corn,  in  which  the  reapers  worked  wiUi'fiiarp 
**  fickles  in  their  hands ;   the  corn  fell  thick  along  the 
**  furrows  in  equal  rows  :  three  binders  were  employed 
**  in  making  wp  the  flieaves:  the  boys  attendmg  them,. 
**  gathered' up  the  loofefwarths,  and  carried  them  in  their 
"  arms  to  be  bound  :  the  lord  of  the  field  (landing  in. 
"the  midft  of  the  heaps,  .with  a  feeptre  in  his  hand,  re- 
**  joices  in  filence :    his  officers,  at  a  diftance,  prepare  a 
"  feaft  under  the  fliade  of  an  oak,  and  hold  an  ox  ready 
"  to  be  facrificed  ;  while  the  women  mix  the  flower  of 
"  wheat  for  the  reapers  fupper." 

The  reapers  on  the  fore-ground,  with  their  faces  tO" 
wards  the  fpe6tators  ;  the   gatherers   behind,   and  the 
duldren  on  the  farther  ground.  The  mafterof  the  field, 
who  is  the  chief  figure,  may.  be  fet  in  the  middle  of  the 
pidure  with  a  ilrong  light  upon  him,  in  the  aclion  of  di- 
recling  and  pointing  with  his  feeptre  ;  the  oak,  with  th'e- 
fervants  under  it,  the  facrifice,  etc.  on  a  drfhnt  grounc^,., 
would  all  together  make  a  beautiful  groupe  of  great  vslt- 
riety. 

Vol.  Ill;  K  k- 
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Ninth  compartiment.  77^^?  vintage. 


C( 


*£y  V  griS-«  Tcc<pvXyjrty  etc.]  "He  then  engraved  a  vine- 
yard leaden  with  its  grapes :  the  vineyard  was  gold^ 
*•  but  the  grapes  black,  and  the  props  of  them  iilver.  A 
*^  trench  of  a  dark  metal,  and  a  palifade  of  tin  encon\- 
"  pafTed  the  whole  vineyard.  There  was  one  path  in 
•^  it,  by  which  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  pafied  :  j'oung 
**  men  and  maids  carried  the  fruit  in  woven  baflcets  l 
**  in  the  middle  of  them  a  youth  played  on  the  lyre,  and 
**  charmed  them  with  his  tender  voice,  as  he  fung  to  the 
"  filings  (or  as  he  fung  the  fong  of  Linus  :)  the  reft 
*^  flriking  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  exa<5t  time,  fol- 
*'  lowed  him  in  a  dance,  and  accompanied  his  voice  with 

**  their  own.'* 

The  vintage  fcarce  needs  to  be  painted  in  any  colours- 

but  Homer's.     The  youths  and  maids  toward  the  eye, 

as  coming  out  of  the  vineyard :  the  inclofure,  pales> 

gate,  etc.  on  the  fore-ground.     There  is  fomething  in- 

expreflihly  riant  in  this  piece,  above  all  the  reft. 

Tenth  compartiment,  ^nlmals^ 

'Ev  V  kyixvtv  'TTo'ir^c-t  BoaJv,  etc.]  **  He  graved  a  herd 
*'*  of  oxen  marching  with  their  heads  erected  :  thefe  ox- 
**  en,  inlaid  with  gold  and  tin,  feemed  to  bellow  as  they 
**  quitted  their  ftall,  and  run  in  hafle  to  the  meadows, 
"  through  which  a  rapid  river  rolled  with  refounding 
<*  ftreams  amongfl:  the  rufhes:  four  herdfmen  of  gold  at- 
"  tended  them,  followed  by  nine  large  dogs.  Two  ter- 
"  rible  lions  feized  a  bull  by  the  throat,  who  roared  as 
"  they  dragged  him  along ;  the  dogs  and  the  herdfmen 
*'  ran  to  his  refcue,  but  the  lions  having  torn  the  bull, 
**  devoured  his  entrails,  and  drank  his  blood.  The 
**  herdfmen  came  up  with  their  dogs,  and  heartened  them 
*'  in  vain  ;  they  durft  not  attack  the  lions,  but  flanding 
**  at  fome  diftance,  barked  at  them,  and  fluinned  them.'* 

We  have  next  a  fine  piece  of  animals,  tame  and  fa- 
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vage :  but  what  is  remarkable,  is,  that  thefe  animals  are 
not  coldly  brought  in  to  be  gazed  upon  :  the  herds,  dogs, 
and  hons  are  put  into  adlion,  enough  to  exercife  the 
warmdi  and  fpirit  of  Rubens,  or  the  great  tafle  of  Julia 
Romano. 

The  lions  may  be  next  tlie  eye,  one  holding  the 
bull  by  the  throat,  the  other  tearing  out  his  entrails: 
a  herdfman  or  two  heartening  the  dogs  :  all  thefe  on  the 
fore-ground.  On  the  fecond  ground  another  groupe  of 
oxen,  that  feem  to  have  been  gone  before,  tolling  dieir 
heads  and  running ;  other  herdfmen  and  dogs  after  them: 
and  beyond  them,  a  profped:  of  the  river. 

Eleventh  compartiment.     Sheep. 

'Ef  ^2  vo^dv,  etc.3  '*  The  divine  artift  then  engraved 
*'  a  large  flock  of  white  fheep  feeding  along  a  beautiful 
*'  valley.  Innumerable  folds,  cottages,  and  inclofed  Ihel- 
**  ters,  were  fcattered  through  the  profped:  J' 

This  is  an  intire  landfcape  without  human  figures,  an 
image  of  nature  folitary  and  undifturbed :  the  deepeft  re- 
pofe  and  tranquillity  is  that  which  diftinguifhes  it  fronj 
the  others. 

Twelfth  compartiment.     The  dance. 

'Ev  ^\  xoeov,  etc.]  *'  The  /kilful  Vulcan  then  defign- 
"  ed  the  figure  and  various  motions  of  a  dance,  like  that 
"  which  Daedalus  of  old  contrived  in  Gno/Tus  for  the 
"  fair  Ariadne.  There  the  young  men  and  maidens 
"  danced  hand  in  hand ;  the  maidens  were  dreflcd  in 
**  linen  garments,  the  men  in  rich  and  fhining  ftnffs  :  the 
"  maids  had  flowery  crowns  on  their  heads ;  the  men 
**  had  fwords  of  gold  hanging  from  their  fides  in  belts 
*'  of  filver.  Here  they  feem  to  run  in  a  ring  v/ith  adive 
**  feet,  as  fwiftly  as  a  wheel  runs  round  when  tried  by 
*'  the  hand  of  the  potter.  There,  they  appeared  to  move 
**  in  many  figures,  and  fometimes  to  meet,  fometimes 
**  to  wind  from  each  other.  A  multitude  of  fpeclators 
*'  flood  round,  delighted  with  the  dance.     In  the  mid- 
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"  die  two  nimble  tumblers  exercifed  thcmfelves  in  feats 
"■■  of  activity,  while  the  long  was  carried  on.  hy  the 
'^^  whole  cLrde."  , 

This  pivfture  includes  the  greatert  number  ofperfons: 
Homer  himfelf  has  grouped  them  and  miuked  the  man- 
ner of  the  Gompolition.  This  piece  wo'old  excel  m  the 
different  airs  of  beauty  M^X^xch  might  bs  given  to  the  young 
men  and  women,  and  the  graceful  atutudes  in  the  vari- 
ous manners  of  dancing:  on  which  account  the, fubjedu 
might  be  fit.  for  Giiido,  or  perhaps  could  be  no  vvhera 
better  executed  than  in  our  own  country. 

The  Border  of  the  Shi  eld  k 

'Ev  I'TTt^H  %-orecf.iotOy  etc. J  "Then  laftly,  he  repre— 
**  fented  the  rapid  courfe  of  tlie  great  ocean,  which  ha 
**  made  to  roll  its  waves  round  the  extremity  of  the 
"whole  circumference.'' 

This,  as  has  been  faid  before,  was  on-ly  the  franie  to 
the  whole  fhield,  and  is  therefore  but  (lightly  touched 
upon,  without  any  menuon  of  particular  objeds. 

I'ought  not  '*o  end  this  effay,  without  vindicating  my* 
felf  from  the  vanity  of  treating  of  an  art,  which  I  love  fo 

,  much  better  than  I  imderftand :  but  I  have,  been  very 
Cireful  toconfult  both  the  belt  performers  and  judges  in 
painting.  I  cannot  negled  this  occafion  of  faying,  how 
happy  I  think  myfelf.  in  the  favour  of  the  raoft  diftin- 
gullhed  malters  of  that  art.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  par- 
ticular allows  rac  to  tell  the  world,  that  he   intirely  a- 

'  grces  with  my  fcntiments  on  this  fubjed  :  and  I  can- 
Kot  help  wifliing  that  he  who  gives  this  teftimony  to 
Homer  would  ennoble  fo  great  a  defign  by  his  own  exe- 
cution of  it.  Vulcan  never  wrought  for  Thetis  with  more 
readinefs  and  affe<f>ion,  than  Sir  Godfrey  has  done  for 
nie  :  and  fo  admirable  a  pivT:ure  of  the  whole  univerle 
could  not  be  a  more  agreeable  prefent  than  he  has  o- 
bliged  me  with,  in  the  portraits  of  fornc  of  thofe  peribns, 
who  are  to  me.  the  dearefl  objeds  in  it* 

T/?e  F.ndofthe  third  Volams, 
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